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A REMARK 


The average woman thinks too much about her- 
self and things connected with herself 
consequence acquires a certain condition of morbid 
introspection, which often leads to dangerous 


results. 

Let her do more and think less 
better for her in the end. 


It will be 


G. DE S. W.-J. 
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GREEN GRAPES 


CHAPTER I 

TO DO WITH THE PAST 

“ The mistress does put some go into that old fid^e of 
hers, doesn’t she ?— makes it sound as though it was 
saying things that it shouldn’t say 1 Eh ? Ha I ha I ha I 
That was the verdict down in the servants sitting-room 
when Elsa Johnson-Carr played the violin/ 

And the verdict showed a certain amount of crude 
penetration, because there was something about Elsa s 
playing which would insensibly offend the susceptibilities 
of any maiden aunt who had never been given the chance 

of being anything except a maiden aunt. ^ , , , 

For Elsa slashed and dashed at the strings, slashed 
ferociously till sometimes there was a noise like the creaking 
of heavy furniture being pushed along a polished floor. 
And sometimes there was a screech like the anguish of 
a hell-bound soul, and sometimes a wail like the pitiful 
lament of one who has tried much and failed entirely, 
and sometimes the quivering call of love waiting to mate 
with love. 

And oh t the ineffable languor and sweetness and longing 
of that call ! — ^the demand of it, the seducing whisper of it, 
the promise of it, the suggestion of it 1 Any man who 
heard that music must either respond or retreat beyond 
earshot 1 Ko half measure would be possible. 

And when she played like that the late Gerald Johnson- 
Cair’s widow would press her lips together as though to 
show how determined she was to make her fiddle say all 
that she herself hardly dared to express. For she was 
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brutal to that fiddle if it didn't obey her, and she drew 
together her black eyebrows and set her full scarlet mouth 

with an intensity of dogged will-power which no violin 
could withstand. 

So, as iho fiddle felt her mastery, it obeyed — as anything 
and anybody will ol^ey relentless mastery ! — and safd just 
what she wanted it to say. 

And she wanted it to speak of her soul’s revolt at almost 
every existing condition — not just petty discontent or 
disapproval, but stubborn unceasing revolt at things 
which she felt so pitifully incapable of altering. 

She wanted it to tell how she saw through all of the 
world that came lier way to see tlirough ; liuw, no matter 
what ]iretenccs and sliams people miglil put up, she saw 
thrmigli them all — all — all. 

Slie wanted it to croak away on the G string and give 
foi tli laughter at the exjiense of all those men who carncyed 
and blarneyed and even invested a certain amount of 
cnpital in expenditure likely to impress an afiluent widow. 
(It was tliot affl ucncc of hers which put in her way so much 
extra food for cynical observation !) 

And on the P string slie wanted to rasp out contempluou.s 
condemnation of her owai sex and their pitifully absurd 
make-beliefs — such as pretending that their husbands were 
faithful, or that their loverless condition was due to choice, 
not necessity — or that their age was at least eiglit years 
more than they announced it to be~or — or — cdi I it was 
at the expense of all these and similarly pathetic little 
feminine pretences that the D string was commanded to 
rasp out its derision I 

But the A string was permitted to whisper sweeter and 
more subtle thoughts, and to quiver with potent passion 
and to tlirill with some cherished illusion not invincibly 
and permanently shattered ; while tlie E string's messages 
were tln>sc which rose to sublime heights and were sent 
out to reach some destination known only to a human 
soul which revels in its own frenzied fight to be free. 

Yes, there could be no doubt that the mistress did 
put some go into that old fiddle of hers I " And though 
it mayn't have been very scholarly “ go," or very technically 
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perfect “go," it got where it was meant to get, and did 
much to relieve the pent-up feelings of the player. 

* ♦ * + ♦ 

There were times when Elsa Jolmson-Carr sat alone 
and played the fiddle, and while doing so let tier thoughts 
drift back over her entire life, or as much as she ctmld 
remember of it. 

And one particular night in late winter or early spring— 
the season following the declaration of a Messed l‘eact — 
she was in a particularly retrospective mood while the 
instrument nestling against the creamy smoothness <if her 
neck w'as made to croon out a soft legato accompaniment 
to her thoughts. 

She was thinking of an incident connected w’ith lier 
early childhood which, although eiUirely trivi.d and 
unimportant, had sounded the keynote of her mind's 
future analytical activity. 

Her parents had been dining and she. after being brought 
down to dessert, w^as given a plate of luscious, but ratlier 
wet, strawberries. 

“ No, I wall have an apple," she had protested — whereat 
her mother explained that apples were always procurable 
w'hile straw'berrics only lasted a week or two, and that 
any little girl would be very silly to refuse beautiful summer 
strawberries for apples that could be got all the year round. 

So Elsa had taken the straw'berries and eaten them, 
but all the time she had knowm exactly wdiy her mother 
had been so persistent in prLSsing upon her the more 
delectable and seasonable fruit. 

Yes, she had knowai w'cll enough that the apples W'ould 
last ovci a week, while the wet and luscious strawberries 
would be w^asted if not finished without delay — therefore 
her mother’s thoughtful anxiety that she should eat what 

appeared better worth eating w^as merely a subtle ebullition 
of domestic economy. 

And that was Elsa’s first vivid recollection of being able 
to see things exactly as they were, and of keeping the fact 
of her vision to herself. 

Even now as she sat in the garishly vivid boudoir (which 
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she had furnished during a mood of defiant freakiness) 
making the violin keep up a running accompaniment to her 
thoughts, she felt all she had felt on first realising the skilful- 
ness of her mother's duplicity. 

She had so hated her mother for not saying : “ Eat the 
strawberries first, dearie, because they will go bad and the 
apples will keep good ! " — and this hatred she now extended 
to the entire World of Hypocritical Pretenders. 

At least it would be making a morbidly exaggerated 
statement to say that Elsa Johnson-Carr hated the world — 
for, seeing that as a general rule she got on well with the 
world, she naturally found it a pleasant place stocked with 
pleasant people. And when she could momentarily deaden 
her faculties of acute penetration everything was all right. 

But the deadening process never lasted long and when it 
was over she seemed to see even more clearly than before. 

Then from the incident of the mother and the strawberries 
her mind travelled on to a short interlude of school life, 
followed by a long epoch filled with visiting governesses and 
masters. And how she had seen through the wiles and 
machinations of those schoolmates and those gov’crncsses ! 

How the friendliness of those schoolmates had increased 
with the increase of her own pocket money I And ho\v those 
masters and mistresses had given glowing accounts of her 
rapid improv'cment while Elsa herself knew and knew that 
they knew — that she was an entirely unsatisfactory and 

backward pupil ! 

Yes, she had seen through all those polite make-bclievers 
just as, later on, she had seen through the pretences of good 
nuns in a French convent and the impositions of a long- 
haired fHetsicT in a Leipsic Conservatorium. 

And thus she had walked and moved with eyes open and 
observations super-acute until, less than six months after 
her dSbtlt, the young woman within her had responded to the 
natural demand of the young man— for with the advent of 
Gerald Johnson-Carr there came a temporary cessation of the 
power to see things as they really were, 

Gerald Johnson-Carr had been very tall and very hand- 
some (Elsa smiled gently as she remembered her late 
husband's good looks, while soft sounds quivercxl on the A 
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string and melted into mellow harmonics) and he had said 
so much about Elsa being wonderful and dear and desirable 
that for the time being her eyes appeared only able to see 

things as they seemed. r- ^ ^ 

In point of fact she had never tried to see through Gerala 

until about a couple of years taftcr their marriage ano 

then she had seen without trying to see 1 

He had just left the other lady’s letter on the mantelpiece, 
and a new housemaid — a regular communicant and dev'out 
Sunday school teacher — had found it while cleaning his 
bedroom and had brought it in to Elsa with an insolently 
smug query as to wlicthcr it belonged to her and what should 
be done with it. 

(Here the D string rasped for a moment because the 
disturbing power of an ugly memory is a very lasting 
thing.) 

" Darling Naughty Boy, 

" What a lovely time wo had on Monday. I wonder whether 
you enjoyed it as much as I did. When arc you going to &cc your 
naughty little girl again, and tare you going to remember the bracclctt 
when you do ? I shall keep writeing to you till you say. 

” With heaps of lo%'e and kisses, hopcing soon for another cuddlcy 
time. " Your loving 

'* Floriue." 

Yes, that was what Elsa had read, and it was quite superb 
the manner in which she had taken the letter and said how 
glad Mr. Johnson-Carr would be that it was found, because 
there was always trouble when he lost the letter w'hich his 
cousin lent him to read. 

Probably the Sunday school teaching housemaid hadn't 
believed her, but that didn't matter — the dignity of the 
household had been saved. 

And from that time the veil which a young man’s tempor- 
ary ardour and dev'otion had caused to be dropped in front 
of her mental vision, was lifted and once again her sense of 
comprehending what lay beneath the surface had become 
super-acute. 

hor another year after the housemaid’s discovery in the 
bedroom Gerald had liv’ed — lived the more or less isolated 
life of the found-out husband — then an East wind and 
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sensitive lungs had taken him beyond the reach both of his 
wife's contempt and of Florrie's 'ilhspelt endearments. 

(For a second or two tlie fiddle gave forth a soft serious 
sound that miglit have l>een the echo of a recpiieni or the 
gentle voice of human forgiveness.) Because now tliat he 
“ - no longer drifting around, a subject for tlie cutest 
discernment, Elsa felt quite kindly towards the liandsome 
young man who liad passed over before having had time 
entirely to ruin her life. Now tliat he was in another 
world slie couldn’t sec tlirough him — and it was always 
the seeing through which made her hard and bitter. 

\ es, for more than three 3’ears now Elsa liad been a 
widow, a fiddle-playing, well-off young widow, who was 
more t^r less made up to by anybody and everybody for 
the unnimantic reason tliat she was W'clhoff. 

h'or hilsa never deceived herself on tliis point ; she knew 
that anybody who had afiprcciably more money than tlie 
majority of people who are not actually rich, need never 
want for lovers, companions or apparent friends. 

Tlie world chases money just as persistently as tlie 
un mated woman chases every unw^ary male w’ho is in any way 
cliaseablc, 

Elsa knew this, and the know'ledge sometimes caused 
a fi(*r(:e liatred of enforced affluence to rise witliin her — 
for it is only the w'Oman without money who can form any 
judgment as to lier own personal value. 

Elsa didn’t actually wish that she was not the mistress 
of a large house set in the best part of an aristocratic 
suburb that w^as nearly tlie countr^q with a staff of four 
or five excellent servants — no, she didn’t wisli that so much 
as she wished that she needn’t be forced to recognise the 
motives of all those j:>coi)lc who made up to her on account 
of theS(‘ material blessings. 

An<l if ever she should love strongly and unalterably 
(as some women do fall into the uncomfortal)le error of 
doing), then — oli I Pow'ers'in Heaven, wouldn’t she just 
j)ray for the mercy of some brain-deadening spell w-hich 
should prevent lier seeing the Loved One as he really was 1 
h'or if ever Elsa Johnson-Carr were to hn e as she could 
love — love a normal human ntan with the customary 
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failings of normal human men. — only a brief respite in the 
way of mental blindness could keep her from committing 
either murder or suicide. 

It would be quite a toss-up which she would choose. 
That is the worst of these women who see clearly and 

feel deeply I 
They are a nuisance ! 

CHAPTER II 

TO DO WITH AN UNCLE 

“ Twan — ivang — wang — wang — wang / ’* 

Elsa finished her hour of retrospection and music by a 
sweep of pizzicato notes, then she got up and put away her 
violin just as a very nice young woman came into the room. 

The nice young woman's name was Clare Carter, and she 
freed Elsa's mind from grappling with all the petty problems 
of existence. 

She dismissed and engaged Elsa's servants, ordered 
meals, wrote all letters which did not require the personal 
note, dealt with the telephone, suggested when it w'ould 
be advisable to plant bulbs, or order clothes or give parties, 
listened when she was required to listen, talked when she 
was required to talk — in fact, did everything which neither 
a sense of gratitude nor a substantial salary could ever 
repay. 

For Elsa relied upon Miss Carter, and when once we rely 
upon a person he or she becomes the jewel of our existence. 

“Have you been practising? " enquired the jewel of 
Mrs, Johnson-Carr's existence. The question was obvious 

and unnecessary, but for that very reason it was restful 
and soothing. 

“ Yes — and thinking ! " replied Elsa, smiling a slow, 
mysterious smile, which couldn’t possibly have been bc- 
qu^th^ to her by anyone except Cleopatra. 

. Thinking that the new apricot soxifjl^ which cook 
inflicted upon us at dinner w’as more like porridge than a 

“ No, I didn’t notice that.” 
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“ You never do notice food, do you, Mrs. Hyphon ? " 
(Long ago it had been Elsa's suggestion that if Miss Carter 
called her “ Mrs. Hyphon ” instead of Mrs. Johnson-Carr, 
they would feel more friendly and intimate.) 

“ Oh ! yes, I do when it's in my mouth, but never before 
or afterwards. I never notice anything that doesn’t 
matter when it's finished with.” 

“But does anything matter when it's finished witli ? ” 
Miss Carter hadn't meant to be introspective, and only 
tried to say something like something which she thought 
her companion might have said. 

“ Of course it does ; things whicli arc finished with and 
leave their mark behind matter infinitely more than some 
other things which are going on at the moment. It's 
past experiences w^liich simply create the human character 
— and tliat's the reason why’^ people very rarely have any 
characters at all until their first youth has gone by.” 

“ But you've got plenty of character, Mrs. Hyphon, and 
your first youth hasn't gone by," 

“ My first youth hasn't gone by at thirty and three weeks 
and two days ? Clare, how' can you say such feeble and 
obviously insincere things. It’s nice and kind of you, my 
dear, but you know I see through all niceness and kindness 
of that description. A woman's first beautiful youth is 
gone at twenty ; her second youth is gone at twenty-five, and 
by the time slie's thirty she must set out to score by her 
mind if she’s to score at all. Ev^erytliing that’s beautiful 
in nature lasts longer than a w'oman's first youth I " 

Clare Carter nodded sympathetically and smiled. She 
knew that this wasn't one of the occasions when flattering 
contradiction w'ould be welcome, so she didn’t insist upon 
her point. But while being silent she looked at the mistress 
of Burlford Grange, Stoking Common, and tliought how 
very unnecessary it was for her to score by her mind. 

For El sa Jol. nson-Carr could score by her face and her 
body and her voice — not always, perhaps, but certainly in 
seven cases out of ten. 

It might be that she could be slimmer wnth adv'antage, 
though this fact was one whicli never would be acknowledged 
by people who realised the passionate promises of her full 
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bosom and swelling hips ; and it might be that there \vas a 
touch of Semitic coarseness about the lower part of her face 
—but this would be denied by the same pet^ple who would 

deny that her figure was too opulent. i . t*- 

About her skin there could be no argument whatever, it 
was wonderful. Gardenia petals, tea io>c ]iettils, tulx rose 
petals, satin velvet — all tliesc were faulty when ('ompaied 
with the creamy warmth of her face and neck and breast. 

Her hair was definitely black, wavy and not at all fine : 
her teeth were almost aggressively faultless ; her nose was a 
shade too definite : her eyelashes were black and beautiful, 
and most people said that Iicr eyes were dark grey. 

In actual pr^int of fac t tliey were dark blue touched with 
brown. Had they been black— as might liave 'been 
reasonably expected — it would have been a tremendous 
pity. 

“ So now% my dear Clare, you see why I went to a museum 
last week and a lecture the week before — the start of a 
campaign to improve my mind now that Time is taking 
away any physical attractions I may have ever possessed," 

Klsa had waited a few moments for a reply to her last 
observation, but seeing that Clare had tliought it more 
tactful to remain silent slie herself had gone on with the 
conversation. 

For after an hour of fiddling and retrospection Elsa 
always wanted to talk. 

" One wouldn't think there was much waning of your 
attractions, physical or anything else, to judge by the offers 
of marriage 3^011 've hud in the last six months," Clare 
answered mattcr-of-factly, making a tour of tlie room in 
order to pummel into position all the cushions which Elsa 
had in some way disarranged. 

" Oh ! don’t be futile and foolish, Clare 1 As if ME, tlic 
woman, !iad anything to do with it. It's ME, the capitalist 
in a small w'ay, they want. In point of fact even if any of 
them had happened to desire me personally that desire 
would be deadened by the thought of comforts gained by 
marrying nie. Of course I'm not sufficiently^ well off to be 
any^thing like a prize, but I’m useful, and there's alway^s a 
chance that my^ investments may improve and very little 
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fear that they'll go downa sufficiently for me even to — to — er 
— well, to have to scrub my owm floors and all that sort of 
thing ! ” 

Again Clare smiled, for the idea of Elsa scrubbing floors — 
the only domestic rito wfluch her brain could dimly grasp 
or realise — was humorous. Never in all her life had Elsa 
dusted or sw'ept or even made an unsuccessful pie, and she 
had never w^atched other people dust or sweep or make pies, 
or wondered or thought about how these things got done. 

Everything useful — that is the domestic order of useful- 
ness — was as abhorrent to her as it is to some men who are 


without the “ home-ing ” instinct, and had she ever been 
forced to w'ait upon herself instead of always being sur- 
rounded by sufficient people to w'ait upon her the result 
would have been disastrous. 


But as she couldn't do useful things for herself Fate — 
with its unsurpassable powers of organization — had alw'ays 
provided her with people who could, and who, curiously 
enough, swindled and imposed upon hor much less than they 
might have done. 

And Clare Carter had been Fate's trump card as far as the 
organizing of Elsa's life was concerned. 

“ Yes," Elsa rattled on as one is tempted to rattle when in 
the presence of someone paid to listen, " I don’t believe I am 
ever wanted for myself. I should like to know if I should be 
and could be, and I could never know that while I've got 


enougli to be useful, and I don't w^ant not to have enough to 
be useful so — yes, Barnstable, what is it ? " She broke off a 
sentence that w'as getting complicated in order to make this 
enquiry of a paternal butler {the conventional fatlierly 
butler who figures in the cast of every superior comedy) 
who liad just entered the room. 

Mr. Carmena would like to know if you arc at home, 
madam,” he said in an ingratiating voice which seemed to 
suggest that it would be only courteous and kind to let 
Mr. Carmena know that she was at home. 


" Oh ! yes, Barnstable — oh ! yes — Uncle Robert 1 Shall 
I see Uncle Robert ? " This query was jmt to Clare w'ho. 
however, w'asn't given time to answ'cr it. " Yes, there's 
less to see through in Uncle Robert than in most men, and 
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!f he feels it's his duty to look after me from time to time 
it’s only fair to let him. . . . Yes, Barnstable, show 

Mr. Carmena in.” 

Barnstable inclined his head as though gratified at the 
permission received, and a moment later ushered the not 
unwelcome visitor into the room. 

” Hullo ! Uncle Robert ! " cried Elsa, putting c^uitc a 
flattering amount of cordiality into the greeting. 

But they didn’t kiss. The Carmenas were not a kissing 
family. 

“ Hullo, my dear ! Good evening, Miss Carter. 1 have 
been dining at ‘ The Willows,’ and as Mrs. Marsh ha^ ju^t 
been telephoned the sad news of a relative's death, I 
thought the most tactful thing was to take myself away 
So, being near, I ran the car over here to see if you'd give 
me the after-dinner drinks wliich I’ve missed Iiaving tliere." 
And at the conclusion of his sentence Air. Carmena sal down 
in a large chair and beamed. 


He was a large riian, and did a great deal of beaming 

a cheery habit, which deceived many pco]>le into thinking 
him a j^leasant individual created to be im loosed upon 
Those peojile were very nnicli mistaken. ' 

“ Yes, Uncle Robert, you shall have your drinks," 
replied Elsa ; “in fact, as you gave them to mo, I suppose 
I can t refuse to let you swallow them when you wan{ Vo 
But It’s a surprising thing that you ever want them. A 
pastrycook usually hates cakes, and a dressmaker detests 
seeing to her own clotlics, so I should have tliougld that 
you—wme merchant (wholesale, of course, dear !) — would 
have had no use for fermented grape juice." 

wnen tliey pretend they haven't I " ' ^ 

Oh ! Uncle dear, don't play up to your business 

n.nm/to kmn "'h ' Tf- ^ >" V snobIXh 

nin.M J-now that I ve got an undo who is a oroat wiiU! 
ncrdiant-wholesalo, of course !-but it makes irworse 

bistklU°v o'? VO depends on the 

as baH '0"-creatures. In my n ind ifs iud 
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Mr. Cannena duickled delightedly. His late wife had 
never argued with hiru, therefore he always cherisl&jl 

an affection for women wlio did. 

“ My dear cliild if niy unfortunate business was as 

demoralising as you suggest, why did the great Provider 

give us the juice of the grape and malt and r^e and 

Elsa’s interruption was vehement. 

“ He gave them to us because they are of value as food, 
but He didn’t send them in a fermented condition I that s 
one of man’s little devilments — finding out the secret 
of fermentation 1 But I liavc no objection to people 
who drink— not the shglitcst, though 1 m not sure that 
I’ve ever known any— it’s only that I can t understand it 
and being a hopeless egoist, 1 ciunbat everything I can t 

understand and don’t do myself. , irUiVc tm-l 

Bv this time Clare had rung the bell, and drinks ha 1 

appeared upon the scene, so while making his next remark 
Mr Carmena got up and poured out what he wantet . 

*' I’m not saying this because I am kept 'T, 

sale of wines,” he said less flippantly than before but 
it is my sincere belief that the person who keeps solely 
to non-alcoholic beverages misses a vast 
mate solace for the disadvanbage of being ^ . , 

planted down in an unsatisfactory world, .^‘'n e Imcl 
iny dear, u ine is a wonderful ‘^ing- wonderfu 1 * = 

of the rieht stuff makes you think your best thoughts 

if you want to think them, or make you never 

to hueet. I’ve never been drunk m my life and I |ie\er 
+ it rlrink but thc poleiicv winc is a thing that 1 \ e 

always understood ever since thc first day I \%cnt t } 

crandfathcr’s cellars. . 

^ “bunny 1 don't understand it i^n t it- 

** Vrm Wcinl to lUldtTSt it, ^ , 

“ 1 w-uit to uiiderslaiul anything intelligent or anything 

that bro lens ti e outlook upon life. I’ll come and see your 
that broatu su Robert— vou’vc been asking me to 

cellars one day, C * but' now I’ll come. Perhaps 
rshaUbc^uore human o.r the subject of drinks if 1 know 

‘cm-tner^shrugged his shoulders in a man.icr that 
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was more in accord with his name than with his personality. 

- Robert Carmona— increasin ply wealthy i)arlner 
v..m'mcna and Hoyco. wine shippers— inherit ed more 
attributes from his English mother tlian lie dal fn>m his 
Spanish fatlier, and when he did anything unexpected y 
airy and Continental, the action was apt to appear slightly 

incongruous. . , ,, , si 

For another hour uncle and niccc talked with that 

satisfying case and sympathy which never exists to uic 

full except between two people of the opposite gender 

whose relations arc entirely sexless, witliout professional 

or coinpetitiv^e jealousy, and completely free from control 


on either side. 

Then Mr. Carmona went back to his car and was taken 
home, thinking as he went that if Elsa didn't take care she 
might develop certain mild forms of cranky intolerance. 

To be a total abstainer, to see through all the pleasant 
pretences of her fellow -creatures, and to decorate her 
boudoir with an insistently garish colour -scheme of red, 
green and yellow — well, surely these three idiosyncrasies 
alone were enough to suggest that her mental balance was 
slightly upset. 

Uncle Carmena thought it would be better if she married 
again. 

Widowers — in his opinion — ^wcrc fools ever again to 
forge the chains which death had, more or less, mercifully 
broken, but widows — oh ! widows were quite a different 
matter ! 


CHAPTER III 

TO DO WITH NEW IDE.tS 

When Uncle Carmena had finally taken his departure Elsa 
crossed over to the inlaid tabic on which were set out the 
decanters which liad been brought in at his request. 

First of all she took out c>iu^slini stopj'ior, and sniffed 
sherry then another slim stopper and sniffed port — after 
which followed a disapproving shake of the head and a 
petulant contraction of the eyebrows. She hated wine, 
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Then a fat stopper was taken out, and whisky sniffed — 
then another fat stopper, and brandy sniffed — 

At this point a grunt of fervid protest accompanied by a 
grimace that was reminiscent of evil fairies in old-fashioned 

pantomimes. 

Elsa loathed spirits, 

“ Clare," she called out. 

Clare appeared instantly. This was one of her most 
endearing qualities— never being out of the way when she 

was wanted. 

" Yes, Mrs. Hyphen ? " 

“ Plow do you feel about wines and spirits ? 

“ Oh ! I don't care for them. Sometimes I don’t mind a 
nice sw'cct glass of port or some hot claret negus with 
plenty of sugar in it, but that s all. I never bother about 

them." 

Elsa nodded, 

“ I expect that’s about the safest attitude anyone can 
take. I don't believe my own attitude can be quite safe 

or normal." 

* ‘ What, you mean hating them so much ? " 

“ More than hating them — feeling as though they were 
loathsome enemies who must be wiped out of existence. 
They are enemies, Clare — enemies to apricot tart and 
cream, and treacle roll, and jam pudding, and molasses cake 
and sugar-coated marronsi and all those adorable things 
which make it a joyous privilege to be possessed of a palatel' 
(Again she look out a stopper — and sniffed y^iiskyd 
" What joy or j>lcasure could anyone find in putting 
like this into his mouth — burning unscductive stuff which 

couldn’t make the tongue feel nice 1 " 

“ Not the tongue, pcrhaj>s — I supp)OSC that the luceness 

begins when it gets lower down ! 

“ What sort of niccness, I wonder ? " 

“Oh ! contentment and placidity and not worrying 

about anything, I expect." , • i i„ > 

“ And not being able to see through things and people ? 

Do you think drinking wine would dull one’s powers oi 
penetration, Clare ? 
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“Idon'tkncAV — yrs, I should say ^ , /• -t i 

“ Yes Barnstable, what is it ? " Again the fatiKTiy 
butler had come in. but this time his manner was not 

^ “ Captain Rcstrop wishes to speak to you on the tele- 
phone, madam,” he said in a tone suggesting that of course 
he would be desired to say that his mistress was engaged. 
Barnstable did not approve of eligible captains with 
matrimonial intentions—very disturbing and upsetting 
results might accrue if they were encouraged. 

But on this occasion the suggostivencss Barnstable's 
manner produced no satisfying results, for, leaving the 
bottles on tlic side table, Elsa hurried out of the room and 
into the effectively uidioistered telephone box at tlie end 
of the entrance hall, 

“ Yes ? ” (Her voice was friendly but just a liint of 
malicious laughter lurked behind it.) No, 1 haven’t 
been doing anything particular . . . It’s very nice of you 
to want to. What have you been doing ? . . . Lucky 
man 1 When will this happen ? When shall we be able 


So SOCHI ! 


to boast of knowing a millionaire ? 

Yes. I’d love to hear about it . . , Well, not just yet. I’m 
afraid ! ... Arc you sure you want to ? . . . Will it be 
used for making pennies or kettles ? , 
didn't know there was any there ! . , 

I can — it's nice of you to ask me, and 


So near ! I 
Yes ril go if 


I’ll ring ytni up 

to-morrow and say if it can or can't be done I will, 

yes — no, I won’t forget I All ! I’m sure I'm not the first 
woman you’ve said that to ! Ha ! ha ! Good-bye.” 

The receiver clicked and Elsa went back to the drawing- 
room. 

“Gregory Restrop is quite pathetically obvious.” she 
announced. 


Clare Carter looked lielpfull}' enquiring. 

“ It would have been much better if he had said : ‘ Have 
yon any money to invest in sotnc copper mines we've discovered 
tn Wales ? ' instead of asking about my health and my 
doings, and incidentally wedging in information to the effect 
that he regarded himself as a prospect iv’e millionaire on 
account of having discovered copper mines in which every- 
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one he knew was going to p\it all they iDOssessccl. Ilis only 
reason for ringing iij:) \\ as to interest me in the mines, and 
the wanting to see me and the invitation for us to go motor- 
ing with his aunt was a cover for copper mines. It was 
nothing but co]ipcr mines all the while, and probably he 
thought I didn't know it ! . . . But I did — I did ! ” 

“ Ihit, Mrs. Hyphon, it might be that you know wrongly, 
mightn't it ? l am sure that Captain Kestrop admires you 
immensely," argxu'd C la re with real conviction. 

“He does not, my dear. No man really admires mc~for 
one reason that my possessions arc more desirable than 
myself ! I am cut out by my own possessions, modest as 
they are, and while a man is reflecting upon what I have got 
he forgets to think about what J am I Oh [ I see through it, 
Clare, 1 see through it all, and Bd give anytliing in the world 
to stop myself seeing through it ! " And for a second she 
Spoke with cl cU'spcrutc cnrocstncss tlicit scuined entirely out 
of proportion with the seriousness of the subject. . 

Clare laughed liglitly, and indicated the row of shining 

decanters. , 

“ Well, there you are — there’s the w^ay, she answered, 

feeling she had said something (piite funny. 

But Fisa didn’t see tlie funniness. She just took out 
one stopper and half filled a wine glass with port— one of 
the specialities which did much to enhance the world- 

renowned fame of Carmena and Hoyce. 

Then she raised the glass to her lips, and drank. 

And slic found it almost horrible — so hot, so like a 
wriggling flame as it trickled down the pipe down which 
it should trickle, and then spread a sense of fire over her 

Tf was amazing how she detested sw'allow'ing any in- 
toxicant of any kiml 1— how antagonistic she felt towards 
the blazing fluid as it seemed to sear her entire inside 1 
Surely never before bad anyone been so anti-alcoholic 
not from principle or theory, but simply on account of 

was vi^too^ in whicli the smallest drop of 

wine or spirits went to her head and made her feel unin- 
J^rested m eveo’tliing and regardless of everybody 1 
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One single spoonful of diluted Austrrdian l.urfiundy would 
be sufficient to effect some change in her mental condilu* 

of the moment I . i 

It was most absurd to be like that ; yet m a %eay was 

proud of being so entirely diliereut from njost 

Wlien she went out to dinner. to() — It joking fnll-bloodc 

and passionate and all that abr^tainers dtm t, as a rule 

it alwavs lent a touch of distinction when slio would 

pass champagne and ask for water. .1 

Besides, to be burnt as this port had burnt her throat 

and was now blazing near the region of licr stom.ach 
oh 1 yes, without doubt, it was a far better thing to appear 
prudishly eccentric than to feel as slie w'as feeling now I 
She hated wiuc — hated it — and she hated spirits even 

more I 

3k * * ♦ ^ 


That night when Fdsa went to bed she dreamt that before 
her stood a huge bottle which gradually began to assume 
the shape of a man — a man who crept after lior, and 
waylaid her, and made himself pleasant to her until at 
last she 

And that was when the dream ended and her sleeping 
thoughts dropped into that blessed state of oblivion which 
is the nearest approach to happiness that poor liarassed 
mortals are allowed to enjoy. It is only this temporary 
death which makes it possible for us to cany on and 
live. 

% 4c % ^ 


In the morning when Elsa woke, it wais witli a new idea 
creeping its w’ay in and out of the archives of her brain. 
How the idea had got there it would be impossible to say. 
Perhaps it had crawled in during sleep, perhaps the baccillus 
of it had been blown in during yesterday's waking hours — 
but, no matter how it had got there, it appeared already 
to have become tenacious and unslhftable. 

Nothing very complicated in the way of an idea — just 
a dramatic notion that entire escape from self might bring 
about new developments of a spec\ilativc varict 3 '’. 

Anything miglit happen if this were tried — an^dhing 1 
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— and then there would be a chance of seeing the world 
from a new standpoint. 

At first the idea was necessarily nebulous, but gradually 
it began to develop, and as Elsa lay back in her very luxuri- 
ous bed slie ruminated on the difficulties of leading a double 
life. 

It would be difficult, of course, but there was no reason 
why it should not be done. She (Elsa) was her own mistress, 
and as she was the sole proprietor of herself she could 
naturally do what she wished with herself. 

For days — perhaps weeks— at a time she would remain 
Mrs. Johnson-Carr, of Burlford Grange, Stoking Common, 
then Mrs. Joiinson-Carr would “ go away on a visit to an 
old friend," while somewliere else a somebody else would 
come into a meteoric existence 1 

It would be tremendously diverting to see life from two 
points of view. It might be soothing, too — and restful ! — 
and helpful !- — and inspiring ! 

And it could be done ! 


CHAPTER IV 

TO DO WITH A WOMAN WHO HAD CHANGED 

A COUPLE of days later Elsa was lying in bed, completely 
and uncomfortably awake, when a letter was brought to 
her. 

That particular morning it w'as the only letter which 
had arrived by the first post, and as it lay between the 
coffee jug and plate of cake (Elsa never ate bread when she 
could eat anything else) it gave the idea of being significant 
and important. 

Yet it wasn't the usual oblong type-addressed envelope 
which signifies importance — it was pale grey and almost 
covered by bold big letters, which suggested a correspondent 
possessed of tremendous wall power. 

Dimly Elsa seemed to remember that writing — yes, she 
did remember it, though she couldn't place it — and to 
feel that it was connected with the not very far-away past. 
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She broke a big violet seal, took out a thick square 

card and readt — 


" My dear Elsa, , , 

" I daresay you will be surprised to hear from me but 
went yesterday to Lyllith Darcey's studio to be photographed 
satfyofr portrait among those on show I have “ft™ , 
you. and this made me think of you more than ever 
Darcey to tell me your married name, and then looked >ou 
the telephone directory, and am now writing to ask when wo can 

ITlCCt. * 1 

" You used to be immensely jolly, and I w'ant jolly people now- 


flcliWS- 

*' Do come and see me. I have left Sidmouth Square, and am now 
living at this hotel. 

“ I'll tell you about everything wlicn we meet. 

'■ It's more than eight years since we've seen each other, isn t 

it ? 

" Ring up and say If you'll come to-morrow or the next day, 

“ Yours as ever, 

“ Olga Heamick." 


When Elsa had finished reading the card she read it 
again and decided that she would renew this girlhood's 
friendship, which she remembered as being somewhat 
congenial. 

For Olga Dunn had been one of those girls who in- 
variably " make things go " — not actually witty, perhaps, 
but full of that surface sparkle which glosses over a touch 
of commonness or a hint of vulgarity and leaves a cheery 
impression behind. 

And this sparkle and capacity for making things go " 
had transformed Olga Dunn — daughter of a painstaking 
music master — into Lady Hcamick, wife of Sir Jocelyn 
Heamick, Bart., and semi-millionaire and owner of Hcamick 
Hall, Denhurst ; Glcnfarm Castle, Invercalty ; and No. oo 
Berkeley Square. 

Elsa reflected upon all these circumstances and set her 
brain in motion to get a grip of the situation. 

“ What has happened to make Olga trouble to write ? 
. . . After her marriage we drifted apart — she practically 
dropped me, as ' risen ’ people of her class do usually drop 
their comparatively unimportant associates of former 
days — now she takes me up again — ^why is it ? , . . Why 
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docs she want jolly people nowcidciys ? hy 7io'wiid(iys ? 
What is liappcning ‘ noivadays ’ to make her need the cheer- 
ing influence of presumably j^illy people ? - • • Has 
slie lost tlie social influence which, as her liusband’s wife, 
she was bound to acquire ? 1 liat is usually the reason 

people return to their ‘ lesser fry ’ acquaintances. - . . 
rlow does she think I can be useful to her ? because 
nobody ever looks up anv])ody after a lapse of time except 
from an idea of ultimate or immediate usefulness. . . 
Shall I see lier ? . . . Yes, I will— it will be interesting to 
see through her as well as to see her. . . . I will go on 

Jill * 

These Were the reflections, and the result of them that 
Clare Carter telcplioned to the hlotcl Radium saying that 
Mrs. Tohnsou-Carr W’ould call and sec Lady Ilcamick at 
four o’clock on Thursday— to whidi message Lady Heamick 
sent a reply to the effect that she would be delighted to see 

Mrs. JolinWn-CaiT at that time. , ^ • f 

And tluis preparations were made for the taking up or 
dropped threads— a course of action which is never pursued 
without having direct bearings on tlic fateful happenings 
of the future. One may know people, and keep them up, 
and make new acquaintances, and drop them or not drop 
them as the case may be, without changing to any appicci- 

able extent the course of any life. 

But it is almost a certain fact that when w'c meet an 
renew tics with someone who lias entirely passed out ot 

our life. Fate is starting a big campaign. It may y 
campaign or a long one, bnt it is one bound to create 

results of sonic rctil ini]>orttincc- ^ i t ^ i f 

The past is a dead thing, and dead things are not brough 

to life again without a purpose. 

At ten minutes past four on the following Tliursday 
EI^i arrived-as arrangod-at the Hotel Radium, to learn 

tint T adv Heainick was out. 

ril wait," she said, concluding tliat the delay w'as, 

for some reason, iuevi table. .vnhed— 

So she sat down on tlie lounge and waited— and waited 

and waited until it was past fiv'c. 
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'• Are you sure thut Lndy H. amick is not in ?— she li.is 

a private suite. Iiasp t she ? iPof 

This Guorv put tn a bulkv porter, wlio replied that 

he wasViite sure Ladv llc-aniick had f;one out to pnrh. 

also that Latlv Heanii. k had f;ot a private suite, and that 

he would rins'iip and suinnion her maid. 

So the maid was sun\nnnu'd. aud <hiiy a]>|XMred presenting 
tire difhdoAt and ingratiating i manner ol a person paid 

liiglilv to make feasiVile exa'u^es. 

•‘Do you know if Lady Heanhck remomlierod I was 

coming? " enquired Elsa curiously. She was not angry, 
owing to a pot theory that. imh*ss anything can be gained 
by anger, perpetual placidity sh<nild be cultivated anyhow 
in small matters. 

" Yes, ma<lam, I am quite sure sl\e did ; she was only 
speaking about it this morning, was tilt" maid s leply. 

" Then has she forgotten since ? " 

“ Well, madam, her lady'^hip didn’t lunch till nearly 
— she is very late at times — and then slie wont out 
to visit the tailor and— and — ah 1 here is her ladyship ! " 
And breaking off with evident rclitd at being no longer 
required to make the best of a bad job, the servant went 
forward to meet her mistress and rapidly to explain tlie 


situation. 

Lady Hearn ick listened — a little impatiently, it seemed — 
tlien, evidently bracing herself up to face an awkward 
moment, she came towards Elsa laughing gaily and liolding 
out her hand. 


Tm late, iny dear," she cried with cheery audacity. 
“ It’s not my fault — these wretched people will always keep 
you when you least want to be kept, wa)n’t they ? Come 
upstairs — it’s si)lcndid seeing you again !• — lift 1 — lift 1 — 
can’t you hear that I want the lift ? " 

This last enquiry was shouted with a sudden access of 
autocratic fury, and when a page rushed up to work the 
elevator Lady Heamick contin\ied shouting all the way to 
the second floor — where she had taken her suite on account 
of there being more air than on the first ^lage. 

And as she shouted Elsa watched her and wondered in 
what way she had altered. 
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She was tall and as finely built as formerly, her henna-ed 
hair of glinting copper was brilliant and luxurious as it 
had ever been, and her smile just as vivid and whimsical as 
before. 

Her skin, too, was soft and— and — no, now that Elsa 
looked more closely, Olga Heamick’s skin had changed. It 
was less transparent than formerly and there seemed to be 
too much of it — so much that in places it hung a little loosely 
and hea\'ily. Her eyes, also, were tired, with a hint of 
pufliness rountl the rims. In these actual details she had 
changed to a certain extent, and besides skin and eyes there 
was a general air of being in some way fundamentally 

different from what Elsa remembered. 

“ And now what have you been doing all these years ? 
she ent-piired when tlie lift had dejiosited them on the second 
floor and they were passing the copper-bound door oj>ening 
intf) her own j)rivate suite. 

“ I have married and been left a widow, replied Elsa 


calmly. . t i 

“ Ah ! " The exclamation was very brief but inexplicably 

poignant , and there was no pretence of condolence. “ Have 

you any children ? 

“ No.” 

“ Neither have I — luckily for the cliildren ! I should 
have brought thorn up so badly if Id had any. Besides^ 
they interfere with a woman having a good time and I 
well. I'm always having a good time 1 ha ! ha 1 ” 

“ Of course you arc- — as you arc placed I don't very well 

see how you could have anything else.” , , 

” Don't you ? ” Lady Heaniick laughed again and 1"^ 
ket)t on laughing as though she had forgotten to leave off. 
“And what makes you say that ? she asked before t le 

laughter had ciuite come to an end. 

“ Because it is obvious. You arc very rich, you are 
sufficiently young, you are j)art icularly handsome, you have 
a thoroughly desirable liusband 

“ Wliat makes you say he is desirable ? ” , , w i 

“Well. I’ve always heard that lie is a very delightiul 

person 


“ And what else have you heard ? ” 
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•’ you heard ? " Again she was ^'^uting 

and Elsa felt like the page who had been reproved m the 1 t. 
“ Have you heard about the lady ? 

“ Whnt l^dv ^ " 

“ Why. n^y dear husband's lady— the homely young person 
who used to live in a suburb and wear ready-made costumes 
u^til Jocelyn came along to make things hum. Fancy you 

not having hoard about ‘ Mabel I , ^ ^ o.^r> ? 

“ I haven't heard anything. But what do you mean . 


I it * * 

“ I’v'e told you what I mean — that my husband is giving 
all his devotion ami lots of his money to an uninteresting 
voung person called ' Mabel She was very good and 
virtuous but Jocelyn took a fancy to her and stopped all 
that. They arc now doing a tour round the world to- 

gethcr 1 '* 

“ Any divorce coming on ? ” , , , , j 

“Not likely!" H ere Lady Hcamick shook her head and 

for a second her face assumed an expression ol almost 
terrible cunning. “ No, Joce would pay almost anything 
to be free, but I'm afraid I'm not quite so obliging as they 
would like ! I am the wife and I’m going to remain the 
^vife — and it's wonderful how little can really be done or 
managed when there’s a lawful wife who won t be shifted 
and— oh ! tea, Bateman ! " This last exclamation seemed 
almost like a protest and was addressed to the same 
diplomatic maid who had now appeared with a tea-tray 
in her hand. 

" Yes, my lady " 

“ But who wants tcti ? Do you drink tea, Elsa ? 

“ I very rarely drink anything else." 

“ Good lord 1 what a punishment for being alive ! If I 
had to drink tea I don’t think I should ever drink again I ’* 

For a moment Elsa didn’t respond, and before she was 
ready to do so Olga had rushed over to the piano and was 
beginning to scramble out the air of a new song which 
appeared just to have arrived. 

The maid poured out tea and Elsa drank it. 

Then after two or three minutes of murdering a melody 
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Olga left the piano, threw herself into a chair and stared 
into space. 

“ We inust see a lot of each other now ! ” 

This came at the end of a prolonged silence, and was 
shouted almost fiercely and antagonisticnll}’. 

“Why now?'* asked Elsa, making the brief enquiry 
into a demand for ex]'>lai'iation. 

“ Well, because I’m having a good time, of course, and 
can do what I like, and know who I like, and have what 
I like — and when I’m having a really good time like that 
I want other people to have it with me.” 

“ But you must have any number of friends willing to 
hav’e good times with you whenever “ 

“ Oh 1 I've got througli with most of these — it’s old 

friends, real pals of the past who count ’’ (here a 

maudlin smile stretched her soit loose mouth) “ and you 
must be a real pal, Elsa — yes, a real pal, and — (yes, that s 
rigid, look after your own tea — I always like people to 
look after themselves, and — and— oh ! Bateman — “ (this 
was as the maid returned in response to a touch of the 
bell) “ bring me a brandy-and-soda ! 

Bateman withdrew and a moment later returned with 
a tumbler one-third full of brand\\ to which a small splash 
of soda had been added. 

Lady Heamick held out her hand, took the glass, and 

swallowed — swallowed — swallowed. 

“ I think tea is slow poison- I gave it up long ago,” 
she said with iust a touch of explanatory apology m her 
tone. Then she threw back her head and laughcd-and 
as she laughed Elsa saw tlirough the whole business and 


understood. i i i 

Her old friend had taken to drink— and because she had 

taken to drink the class of Society in which she was entitled 

to move more or less exjiiilled her irom their circlc~-and 

because of being expelled from the ranks of the *' V'K 

fry “ she was now seeking the society of “ lesser fry like 

Elsa herself. 

Of course that was the explanation. 

It would have been pleasant and gratifying not to see 
through it, but the cruel clearness of vision which was 
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stripping her life of nil delicate illusions forced Elsa into 
understanding exactly how matters stood. 

Had it been credible to think that the crdl of a girlhood s 
friendship was making yet another el tort to be heard, 
or that propinquity was now rendering it possil)lc for 
old congenial ties to be naicwod, or that there was a sudden 
’’earning for exactly the sort r>f companions! ii]> whicli she 
(Elsa) was able to supply, the belief would be a very 

delightful and emollient one. 

But it wasn’t credible when, wedged right in the centre 
of Elsa’s mind, was an unblurrcd Mirror of Truth — a 
maddening piece of looking-glass in which every ugly, 
and otherwise hidden, fact was revealed. 

Yes, Elsa knew why Olga Henmick was “ looking her 
up " again — quite understood — was under no misappre- 
hension whatever. 

But that wouldn't prevent her consenting to be " lor)kcd 
up," because now she was interested in Olga dleamick — 
interested in the abandoned wife who had swallo'vsed a 
tumbler of brandy instead of afternoon tea ! 


CH.'VPTER V 

TO DO WITH A TASTE OF SOLITUDE 

** I’ve decided what I’m going to do ! " 

It was a couple of days after her interwew with Lady 
Heamick that Elsa made this statement — made it to Clare 
Carter, and at about seven o’clock in the evening after 
returning from lunch and an afternoon spent in tovn. 

What is that, Mrs. Hyphen ? " enquired Clare, rcad3^ 
to be interested, and really feeling so — a superb ceni- 
bination for creating complete s^unpath3^ 

Going to take a suite of chambers in Gra\?'s Inn. 
I ve been to tea there this afternoon with Mrs.' Piliett. 
blie IS cousin to the man who wants to let them, because 
ne has been ordered abroad for his chest or throat, or some 
part like that — and I’m going to take tlicm. It won't be 
easy to arrange, but as this cousin, Ralph Oldham, has 
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lived there for fifteen years and has got an unblemished 
reputation, he'll be able to fix it up.” 

” But what about this house ? Are you closing it or — ” 
I'm not doing anything with it. You’ll be here, and 
the servants will be here, and I shall be here more than 
half the time. It’s only that I shall have the other place 
to go to when mv moods are too troublesome to let me rest. 
I shall be a different person. I shall knock off the smaller 
half of my name — do without the ‘ Carr ’ which helps out 
the ' Johnson.’ I’ll just be undecorated ‘ Mrs. Johnson ' — 
a person occupied in some sort of unobtrusive research 
work which nobody need know anything about. I don't 
suppose I shall know anybody or speak to anybody, but 
my outlook upon life will be different and may, in con- 
sequence, change my mental vision. I shall just go there 
sometimes — when I think I will — and I shall come back 
when I think I will. The cl jarnbers arc on the 'phone, so 
you will be able to get in touch with me w'hen necessary; 
but no one else must know where I am or w’hat I am doing. 
I want to be an entirely different person — a creature free 
to form fresh impressions of Humanity ai^d Life. I want 
to sec if a little complete solitude may be the means of 
putting softness into my soul and restful blindness into my 
eyes.” 

" Welt, I expect it’s a very good idea,” And Clare 
really thouglit it was a very good idea because, from the 
point of view of her owm sound sane philosophy, it was 
a very good idea for any idle woman to follow out any plan 
w’hich would in some way occupy her mind and absorb 
some of her unplaced energies. 

Dear normal-minded Clare didn't know it herself, but 
she had ati fond a kindly and pitying contempt for all 
women w'ith unoccupied minds and unplaced energies. 
She was just as sorry for them as she w*as for fractious 
babies and obstinate octogenariai'S. In her opinion they 
all — idle women, babies, octogenarians— needed something 
to ” keep them quiet,” and the only way of ” keei)ing 
them quiet ” was to let them go ahead at something w'hich 
they believed to be of service either to themselves or the 
world in general. 
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Thus, if Mrs, Hyphen believed that this plan of leaditiL: 
two liv''es would be of service to lier own soul and mind. 
Clare considered that the enterprise should be encouragrtl. 

“ When do you begin — I mean start your tenancy of tlic 
chambers ? " she enquired. 

“ [ as soon as possible — in less than a week if all tlie 

authorities and members and people don’t raise any difliculty 
— and Ralph Oldham says he is sure they won't.” 

“ Where is the place ? ” 

*' The address is No. 6 West Passage, Gray’s Inn — off 
Holborn^ — a little grey and shadowy passage wliich seems 
part of South Square and Gray's Inn Square and all tliosc 
other picturesque bits which I never knew anything about 
until to-day. The place enchants me. It seems full <.){ 
ment ally-strong ghosts whom we can't sec but wlioso steady 
minds pervade the solid buildings and remind us that there 
was an age \vhen we weren t quite such fools as wc are now, 
I m sure it 11 do me good to have a haven whore Bacon and 
Dickens and Johnson and Pepys and all those ghosts wlu) 
seem so set and settled compared with fly-away geniuses 
of to-day, will come and tell me wdiat an uunecessarv 
modem product lam! Oh ! Clare. I believe I sliall grow 
calmer and more restful if there is some serene spot wlierc I 
can go and lull the turrnoil that’s always going on within 

^ country— for country ‘lights 

fntt put more restlessness into the soiil-^^but 

600 d woman vou are to put up 

you do, and what a crowm of glory ought to he 
waiting for you in the next world ! •’ ® ^ ® ^ 

Jife'S 

uncomfort ablest hing?f introspective and generally 

* * * 

ExacUy five days later ” Mrs. Johnson '■ became tlie 
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temporary tenant of No. 6 West Passage, Gray’s Inn, with 
all arrangements made for the running of her new haven of 
rest. 

Mrs. Stockley — a very small and particularly northern 
North Country ” char ” who lived in the basement and 
“ char-ed " for various members of the Inn — would come 
every morning to bring breakfast to Mrs. Johnson’s bedside 
and to clean Mrs. Johnson’s flat. Then she would go and 
w'ould only return if Mrs. Johnson came down to her (Mrs. 
Stockle 3 ''s) basement abode and said that further service 
w^as required. 

For it was Elsa's idea to have this second and sub-life as 
different as possible from the first and world-facing one. 

At Burlford Grange she w'as served by a comfortable 
plenitude of servants — at West Passage she could do for 
herself an;yd:hing that required doing after the " char’s " 
morning visit. At Burlford Grange she would have meals 
served whenever and however she wanted them — at West 
Passage she would have to either prepare her own food or go 
out and get it. At Burlford Grange she was more or less 
surrounded by people whose aims and methods she could 
see through at every turn — at West Passage she wouldn’t 
be surrounded by anybody, so she w^ouldn’t be able to see 
through anybody. 

She revelled, too, in the silent simplicity of her new abode. 

An old flat grey house with a worn wooden staircase 
running through the heart of it, and on every landing the 
usual oaken door protecting the usual inner green door. 
And behind her own special oaken door and inner green 
door, a suite of rooms furnished witli the restful harmony 
of an owner whose tastes were a combination of culture and 
simplicity. 

For Ralph Oldham loved books, and books he had left 
behind him ; and he loved oak, and he loved dull green 
curtains and covers — and w^hen Elsa found herself among 
them she lov^d them too. 

And she loved, also, another glimpse of green— of vivid 
green grass which she could see by leaning out of the window, 
turning her liead to the right and peering beneath the shadow 
of an old grey arch — and she loved the far-reaching views of 
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?omething {it took a day or two to make out if they were 
hilis or buildings or clouds) which gave interest to the 
distant sky-line — and slic loved also the silent and myster- 
ious air which seemed unconsciouslv to be adopted Ijy every 
single person wha^:)assed by one of the grey entrance gates 
and made his, or her, way through the old-world precincts 
of tlie Inn. 

It was all so new, and because it was all so new it was — to 
her — all so delightful. For Elsa's temperament was one of 
those which only gain full and potent impressions under 
the influence of novelty. Had she been a writer she would 
have written more \uvidJy and enthusiastically about things 
of which she had a but recently acquired and superficial 

knowledge than about those details with which she had been 
familiar for years. 

First impressions were everything with her. 


On the first day of taking up her tenancy at No. 6 West 
I assage, Elsa had devoted the morning to arranging such 
personal luggage as she intended permanently to keen 
at ler secret abode ; then she had gone out to lunch at 
a small restaurant just to tlie right of the entrance gate 

brcrto\nst\'l had come 

back to instal herself in her new surroundings. 

she^here^^ here, \vliv was 

lliSncIta™ ““<• 

thought about the loneliness ' But 

o.^IlinSho ‘"’"d b- for 

B^t solhnH^ V- ^ .'oss than five hours of solitude ! 

frightening and unna ora^ * a 

and round revelline in 'tii . ^r^t we wander round 

alone. We can do^what ‘1®? /opromacy of being 

can shout at the too of ouV '‘by. We 

feet, we can put on any heavv dra' ^ about with bare 

^ ^ Heavy, dragged expression we like— 
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we needn’t study what anybody thinks or what impressions 
we are creating^ — the freedom of it is joyous ! 

But after a bit tlie novelty begins to wane and we leave 
off wanting to do what we shouldn't do if anyone was 
present, and we whisper aloud as though making an ex- 
periment. Then, if there is a cat anywhere about, we speak 
to the cat, and feel startled at the sound of our own voice — 
then we sit down — then we get up and walk abouc — then 
we sit down 

Elsa jumped up. She had been sitting down and she 
couldn't do it any longer. 

So she seized the violin which she had brought with her — 
a second-best one to be installed permanently at the Cham- 
bers— and began to dash her bow across the strings. 

Violently she played as though trying to diffuse some of 
the passionate virility of modern life into the tranquil 
atmosphere of shadowy ghosts — flcrcel3^ noisily, forgetting 
that time was passing and that in due course it would be 
necessary again to go out and get another meal. 

“ Crish ! — crisJi — k — h — " (the G string was growl- 
ing now, growling its protest against things as they are) 
‘‘ CYOOH — cYOOfi — H — H " (on the B and A strings angry 
arguments were taking place) “ dec-—ee — ee-^ec — ee *' 

Now the E string was sending out its passionate appeal, 
an appeal that would soon become a demand that heaven 
should give all which tlie bursting, yearning heart 

“ Rap — rap—RAP ! ” 

This last sound proceeded from the front door — the green 

front door. Some one was knocking. 

Elsa's rapturous solitude was already broken through. 

Who could it be ? 


CHAPTER VI 

TO DO WITH A MAN AND A POEM 

** J -ER 

Elsa's tone was distinctly combative and haughty as 
she confronted the first visitor who had the temerity to 

invade her solitude. 
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“Excuse me, but don’t say you arc ‘ ned at Imiue,’ 
because the very fact of your oak being open indicates tliat 
\'oa are ! 


‘ My oak — cr 


I t 


“ For the benefit of a new roiner n'ia\’ I inf<')rin yciu tliat, 
according to the -etiquette of tliis and similar abodes, the 
outer door — known as ‘ Tlie Oak’' — being ojieii is an in- 
dication that the resident is at home, and that oni' is not 
intruding by presenting oneself.’’ 

“ Thank you.” 

Then there was a silence, during which the two Strangers 
took stock of each other. 

“ Whmever he may he, he is clever, and not ordinary \ 

This was Elsa’s first mental verdict as slie insjK'Cted tin* 
rather short, middle-aged, immaculately dressed man who 
stood before her. 

There w'as no precise reason for saying that he wasn't 
ordinary,, because having grey hair that had grown thin 
above the temples, wearing spectacles, and possessing a 
certain aloof hesitancy of manner, did not tend to produce 
any bizarre effect wliatevcr. 

Probably it was the extraordinary amount of keen 
intelligence, human and luimanc precept ion and whimsical 
humour shining from his narrow blue-grey eyes that gave — 
to a shrewcl observer— the impression that this man was 
neither ordinary nor comnionj>lace. 

Also (the thouglit came to Elsa swiftly and suddenly) 
there would be less to see through in this luan than in most 
other men. He wouldn’t be in the least transparent, 
yet he wouldn’t be “deep.” And it is more lionible 
to ^be deep than to be anyllting I'lse in the world. 

“ To begin with, may I toll you my name and who 1 

am ? “ said the stranger, after mutual stocktaking had 
been got through. ^ 

“ Certainly, I think it’s due to me,” replied Elsa, suddenly 
flashing a friendly smile that would make any man her 
comrade if he wasn’t her lover. 

I agree with you. I\Iy name is ' Timothy Haven ' ■ 

journalist. 1 have lived in this house-^ 
on the floor above this one— for sixteen years, and I have 
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come — or — well, I have come to ask how many hours a 
day you are likely to practise your violin* and what those 
hours will be ? " 

Each sentence was spoken with great precision* and 
though not the ghost of a smile liovered beneath the 
grey moustache, Elsa knew that she was being laughed 
at. 

But slie didn't mind, for already the ridicule was touched 
with* friendliness. 

“ Will 3'ou come in and discuss this matter sitting down ? " 
she said, ready to interrupt her coveted loneliness at the 
very first opportunity which presented itself. 

“Thank you — with pleasure." 

So the top-floor dweller entered the abode of the third- 
floor (temporary) dweller — and the atmosphere was 
charged with sympathy. 

“ We are going to talk sitting down, aren't we ? 

“ Thank you — yes." 

They both sat down, then Elsa touched the fiddle lying 
on the table, and asked : 

“ What about this ? You don't enjoy my practising, do 
you ? " 

Timothy Haven paused a second as though to make sure 
of his reply being perfectly accurate. 

“ On the contrary I fancy I should enjoy it if it didn't 
interfere with my getting my living. It struck me as being 
the most unusually dramatic violin playing I had ever 
heard — but — cr — well, I just want to know when I am to 
ex])ect to hear it. The only other lady who has ever lived 
in this ])arti('ular liouse used to knock in nails, and my 
income suffered considcrabl}^ by her energy. She used to 
begin at about six in the morning and, with only short 
intervals between, to go on all day. I could never make out 
how there was room on the walls to hold all the nails which 
she must have knocked in." 

“ And you think my fiddle will be worse than the lady 
with the nails ? " 

I am rather inclined to think it will, because uicre was no 
temptation to listen to the other lady’s hammering, whereas 
there will be great temptation to listen to you playing. 
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Will you be doing it all day long and most of the night and 

everv day and every night ? " 

“ No that’s not Ukclv because I shan’t be licrc every day 
and every night. I hive taken this flat furnished fn.m Mr. 
Oldham but I shall only be a migratory tenant^hcrc just 
when I think I will and not here when I don’t think I will. 
Also I shall only play the fiddle when 1 feel any sort of need 
to let off steam, and I'll try not to feel that need, Mr. Ha\ en, 

when you are busy with your writing.” 

I think that is very kind of you and you have been very 
lenient in overlooking my presumption. Miss cr Mrs.- 
“ it/j's. — my name is ‘ Johnson I am not exactly a 

writer like you, but I do research work.” 

He inclined his head, looked gravely interested and didn’t 


believe a word she said. 

Elsa knew he wasn’t believing a word she said, and 
respected his non-committal attitude in the matter. 

“Do you think I shall like living here — that is when I 
om living here ? ” she said after a pause and s]i caking just 
in time to prevent him from rising and taking his leave. 

“ If you share my tastes you won’t be able to support the 
idea of living anywhere else [ *' 

“ That is real enthusiasm although you don't say it in an 
enthusiastic way. I wonder if I shall get the same ! Most 
of my life has been passed in or round London, yet, do you 
know, until less than a fortnight ago, I didn't know anything 
about Holborn except that it had a Circus somewhere at the 
end of it, and nothing about Gray’s Inn except that a few 
lawyers were to be found knocking around there I I daresay 
lots of shallow women arc like that. But now that I am 
here I wonder if you will be kind and tell me soinetliing 
about my new environment ? ” 

“Of course I will, most gladly — though all I can tell you 
will find in a guide book, I'm afraid. Guide books are 
death to any display of individual erudition in the matter of 
topographical or historical excellence." 

“What a lovely sentence ! " 

And just those few words of imp\ilsive chaff, it was, that 
settled and established a comfortable feeling of comradely 
friendship between the third floor and the top floor — for 
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fim Haven chuckled delightedly at the impertinence of his 
ne\y acquaintance and the new accpiaintancc liked the 
whimsical humour of his face while he chuckled. 

“ Well, now, do talk like a guide book and tell me some- 
thing about where I am," demanded Elsa when they had 
finished laughing at themselves and each other. 

“ You are in the land of Dickens, Johnson, Bacon, Pepys, 
Sir Roger de Coverley, Jacob Tonson and a dozen other big 
minds who have left indelible traces behind them. Round 
the corner is the house in which Dr. Johnson sat up and 
wrote ‘ Rasselas ' in a single night for the purpose of 
getting money to pay for his mother's funeral. There is the 
old archway — now beplastered — over which Dickens made 
‘ David ' and ‘ Dora ' lodge, and there — ” 

“ But isn't there a ghost of any description to be found ? ” 
Elsa never failed to interrupt ruthlessly when she felt in any 
danger of getting bored — and she had always disliked 
“ David " and “ Dora." 

“ A ghost ? " Tim blinked and passed his hand across 
his forehead. It disconcerted him to have his mind 
wrencl)cd off one sul)jcct to be switched on to another. 
“ A ghost ? — cr — oh ! yes, there is Bacon." 

“ What about Bacon ? " 

“ There is the statue in South Square — under the archway 
there " 

“ What does it do ? " 

“ I have no reason to believe that it does anything, 
but tlie legend goes that at five o'clock in the afternoon 
it gets down and walks round the square. In fact, so 
settled a legend is it that rarely a day passes without a 
few kiddies creeping round and peeping under the archways 

to see what they can see." 

Plow' j03*ous ! But it would be much more effective if the 
statue were supposed to come dow'u in the hush of night. 
Afternoon ghosts are never worth troubling about, 

" Well, some people do contend that the entertainment 
takes place at night— particularly when the moonlight is 
bright and clear. So you are quite at liberty to adopt 
whatev'cr view you prefer." 

For more than an hour the conversation continued 
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until at last when Timothy Haven got up to 

two people who in tlic moniing had never heard of each 

other’s existenre both felt that a destined friend had come 

into their lives. . ^ 

Probably neither would play any prominent or fatal 

part in the other’s daily round, but while propinquity 

kept them in touch the connection would be plensant ana 

With all of us the people \vc meet arc divided into four 
groups— those who make our lives, those \vho mar our 
lives, those w-ho help our lives, those w'lio hinder our lives 
And with Timothy Haven and Elsa it^ would, in all 
probability, be a case of helping each other s lives. 

Neither wanted anything from the other, yet they felt 

in sympathy. • / • i 

Such is the basis of all cither profound or passing friend- 
ships. 


When Timothy had gone Elsa did nothing until con- 
vention more than appetite demanded that she should 
eat again. But as convention did demand she once more 
went to the small restaurant outside the nearest entrai\ce 
gate and consumed a suitable amount of food, after wliich 
there was nothing to do except to return whence she had 
come. 

For it would be quite outside the spirit of present 
adventure to go and call on anybody or to ring up anybody ; 
besides, as she had come here in order to gain respite from 
seeing through the world and its wily inhabitants, humanity 
must be kept at bay as much as possible. 

So Elsa came bark through the shado\vs and the arches, 
mounted the wooden stairs and once more reached her 
third floor retreat. 

This time she shut " the oak “ as well as the inner 
green door, for there was no use in leaving a sign that 
visitors might be permitted to call when there was no 
prospective visitor w’ho knew wdiere she was ! 

So Elsa went in and for almost the first time in her life 
steeped her mind and soul in the ghost -filled atmosphere 
of unbroken loneliness. 
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Nobody to say anything which really meant something 
else — nobody drawing her on to say something which it 
might be unwise to say' — nothing to find out, nothing to 
see through, notliing to sour tlie imagination, nothing to 
embitter the heart 

Yet in a way* it was maddening — like being hungry 
without tlie possibility of securing food. Mental hunger 
and nothing to assuage it. 

But there was food — ^safe, silent food — ranged upon 
those shelves set in tlie niches on either side of the fireplace ! 
Books — books — yes, of course, it was up to Elsa to combat 
this most contemptible feeling of loneliness by^ making 
a huge mind-meal of books ! 

So she took down volume after volume, but nothing 
gripped her or absorbed her to such an extent that she 
could forget to keep glancing up half - nervously to see 
why^ the shadows in one corner of the room gave that 
uncomfortable impression of appearing like half-developed 
substances. 

No, to-night books were of no use — anyhow, not these 
particular Ixioks — but on the lowest shell of all was a pile 
of magazines — possibly those would better fill the need 
of the moment ! 

So Elsa picked up half-a-dozen English and American 
magazines, which prov'ed to be either current issues or 

those of tlie previous month. 

Idly she turned over the leaves without discovering 
anything wliich even momentarily held her thoughts 
until in The Cos)}io Alagazine she found a short poem 
entitled, “ What to do with the World. 

'* If a man or woman gets hold of the world 
And as an asset decides to treat it. 

There is no trouble that will seem like a trouble 
When they’re called upon to meet it. 

It’s playing up to the world that's the great mistake 

Aiid on went the priem for not more than ten four-lined 
versos, but when Elsa came to the end of the last one she 
felt that all tlic philosopliy which she herself had been 
groping to cultivate was expounded by* a writer who signed 

him- or herself “ A. Bee. 
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author. 

“ 6 West Passage, Gray’s Inn. 

" To A. Bee. 

" I am so bursting with appreciation that I can't help dashing 
off a line to tell you how intensely I admire your poem, ' What to 
do with the World,’ which 1 have just read in the ' Cosmo Maga- 
zine.' You have expressed all I have always wanted to ex]^rcs3, 
and if one could only follow your philosophy the difliculty of exist- 
ence would be solved. But that’s the trouble — we can t take tilings 
like that. The horrible restlessness of unsatisfied something which 
burns within us all makes us let the world crush us instead of letting 
us insist upon crushing the world. 

“ How much I should like to know who you are. and what yem arc, 
and what has taught you to think as you think ! — even if you 
don't carry out your own philosophy ! 

" I wonder if you are a man or a woman ! I wonder if you are 
weighed down by the curse of being able to see through everything 
and everybody like I am ! I wonder if you have ever sought 
solitude as I am seeking it now just for the sake of escaping the 
torture of your own introspective mind. And I wonder if you have 
found solitude as unsatisfactory as I’m sure I shall find it ! 

” Of course, you don't in the least want to know who I am. but 
as my mood of the moment is an expansive one, 1 think I'll tell you 
that I am a widow, aged thirty years and a few weeks, that my 
brief married life ended with one of the usual disillusionments, 
that I am living intermittently at the above address lor the purpose 

of changing my outlook upon life, that I 

“ No, you don’t want to know anything about me. do you ? I 
am just an apprcciativx* reader — and I dart-sav there are plenty 
of those i 

It would be nice of you to answer this and make some comment 
on all I have said. But I don't expect you will — no, to be perfectly 
candid (and this is a horrid habit which I cultivate as much as 
possible), I do rather think you will, because in what I am writing 
now you will detect a strain of real sincerity. 

And a philosopher like yourself should appreciate sincerity. 

” From 

" Elsa Johnson." 


She read the poem again, and then, fired by tliat i in -pres 
sible enthvisiasm which, as a rule, only attacks people \vli< 
are idle, affluent and entirely free from care, sat down a 
the table in the window’ and dashed off a letter to tin 


When Elsa had finished writing she scaled her letter, 
addressed it cute of the Magazine “ /o he Jotivutded^ " 
stamped it and left it on the writing table ready for Mrs, 
btockley to post directly she arrived in the morning. 
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What she had just done was one of the diversions of an 
aspiring schoolgirl anxious to get in touch with a mind 
stronger and more brilliant and more original than the 
minds of her own relativ^es and associates. 

This she knew quite well, but it pleased her to do it — and 
she had done it ! 

Yes, she had done it, and, having done it, she — er — well, 
now she would go to bed ! 

There was nothing to do except to go to bed. 

It was a temptation to ring up someone — anyone — on the 
telephone — but she wouldn’t succumb. 

She had rather thought that Clare might have rung up — 
though, of course, she had been instructed not to do so 
unless there was any special message to put through. 

Still it would have been nice to get in touch with some- 
body — 

No, it wouldn’t ! She would go to bed — go to bed amidst 
the improving society of the ghosts of Gray’s Inn ! 


CHAPTER VII 

TO DO WITH " A JOLLY TIME ” 

The next morning Elsa talked a good deal to Mrs. Stockley 
when she came to clean the flat. This was an astonishing 
thing to do, seeing that Elsa's dislike for the lower classes 
was a serious blot on the Christian side of her nature. 
But when the human tongue wants to wag it w'ill wag to a 
perspiring north-country charwoman rather than not wag 
to an vone at all. 

Then in the afternoon she talked to Tim Haven whom she 
happened to meet on her way home from lunch. This 
conversation was enjoyable and did something temporarily 

to improve her opinion of humanity. 

But in the evening there was nothing to do except to go 
out and look for ghosts until — the telephone bell tinkle . 

It was Clare ringing up to deliver a message w'hich had 
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lust been put through from l^idy Heamick— a message to 
the effect that she was all alone and uould be so glad ii 
Eha would go round and have dinner with her — not dress 
or' anything of the sort, as Lady Hcamick was quite hy 

herself. . , 

For a second Elsa considered the matter, a consideration 

which resulted in a request that Lady Heamick should be 

rung up and told that Mrs. Jolmson-Carr would be with her 

in a little over half-an-hour. 

After this a few”^ moments' chat with Clare — enquiries 
concerning home matters and a brief description of her own 
doings and feelings — then the receiver put back and a 
hurried toilet performed. 

Never before had Elsa so much looked forwvard to going 
out to dinner. 

Solitude is an absolute specific for putting appreciation 
into the human soul. 

We w'ill appreciate anything or anybody when we are 
tired of ourselves ! 

i|i ^ 

When Elsa reached the Hotel Radium she was at once 
shewn up into her hostess's private suite where dinner was 
laid in the dining-room, and where — in the drawing-room 
leading out of it — sat Olga still wearing the hat which, 
presumably, she had been wearing all the afternoon. 

It was a wonderful and costly hat, but the Bird of Paradise 
plume which swept all over it seemed grotesque and ridicu- 
lous. Perhaps it may have been that the hat itself w^as set 
at a rather grotesque angle. 

" Ah ! hullo ! " cried Lady Heamick in tones of the 
cheeriest welcome, yet somehow suggesting that just for 
the moment she had forgotten that Elsa was expected. 
" Look at me in a hat ! ” she w'ent on swaying her head 
frorn side to side so that the feather w'aved in a truly comic 

fashion. '* I've had it on, you know, to go out in oh ! 

my goodness, what haven’t I been doing this afternoon 

everybody worries me so and keeps me so busy ! yes. I’ve 

had it on and haven’t taken it off. But w^e’rc old friends 
aren’t we, Elsa ? You don’t mind, do you, Elsa ? ” 
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And while putting this last query she leant forward and 
gave Elsa’s shoulders a friendly pat — leant forward and 
came close enough for her spirit -saturated breath to reach 
the nostrils of a yo\ing woman who hated intoxicants more 
than she hated anything else in the world. 

Elsa kept herself well in hand to avoid shuddering. 

Yet it was interesting — it would be really interesting to 
spend the evening with a woman who was drunk ! 

Of course I don’t mind," she answered readilv, " but 
all the same I'll take mine off if you don’t mind. I never 
feel really comfortable when I’ve got a hat on.” 

Oh I yes, you take it off — take everything off if you 
like, my dear — I'm sure the waiter won't mind ! ha ! ha ! — 
Bateman, come here ! — Battman ! " 

Bateman appeared. 

" Take JMiss Mer — er — I mean Mrs. Thompson-Carey's 
liat and — and bring me brandy-and-soda ! 

Bateman assented silently and did exactly what she was 
told. 

In two gulps Olga swallowed the drink, which just at 
first seemed to have a curiously sobering effect — so sobering, 
in 'fact, as to bring to the hostess's mind recollection of 
the fact that it was nine o’clock and she had invited a 
friend to dine. 

So dinner was served, and they went in the other room, 
but while Elsa ate with the appreciative enjoyment which 
a rather hungry young woman must feel towards a well- 
cooked meal, Olga only nibbled here and there and scarcely 
made a pretence of keeping her guest company. 

" What a jolly time one can have \yhen one wants to I ” 
she remarked irrelevantly when the immediately sobering 
effects of the brandy-and-soda began to pass off and give 
place to a new condition of drunken conviviality. 

" Well, I want to liave a jollv time, but I don’t think 
I have it.” replied Elsa, with a touch of rather acid amuse- 
ment at her own expense. 

Ah ! that’s because you don’t go the right wa3’ to 
work, my dear ! Don't you care about anytliing — just 
you go your own way, and do what 3 011 want to do. You 
can always get plenty of triends — plenty of jolly friends 
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if you're only jollv yourself. That’s wliat 1 say — lie jolly 
all the time.' I used to — to — to not be jolly, but I’ve ^dven 
that up ! It’s no use. W'hat’s I lie good of it ? — just toll 
me, what is the good of it ? 

" Well, I suppose 


Look here, my dear, don't you argue with me ! You 
alwavs were a girl for arguing, I renn-mbe-r, but I won’t 
let 5^011 do that now ! I know too much — too mucli, I 
tell you. (No, Bateman, I w’on’t have any wine— only 
brandy-and-soda — no, Til have just a glass of champagne — 
all rigid — yc'^, all right.) Yes. Elsa, I know too much — 
and — oh ! my God ! wh\' do I know so much ! — why do 
I know ? " 

The breakdown was instantaneous. Her arms were on 
the table aiid her head with its radiant masses of henna-cd 
hair was resting upon them while heavy convulsive sobs 
shook her finely formed shoulders, 

Elsa looked at her, but slic didn’t go over and endeavour 
to administer futile consolation by means of pnt tings and 
strokings, w-hich couldn’t possibly have any healing effect 
on any broken heart. 

For a second or two she neither said nor did anything, 
then, leaning across the table, slic momentarily laid one 
strong, firm hand on the weeping woman’s arm and asked 
a perfectly simple question. 

" Why are you unhappy, Olga ? " 

Lady Hearn ick looked up immediately and revealed a 
face which seemed entirely different from tlic face of a 
few moments previously. That face had been handsome 
humorous in a rather maudlin sort of way, and to an extent 

oW anTt^^ribl'e 

cu because I can't help remembering sometimes ” 

remember^ but w^hen 'l 
s h^lb I remember how he kissed me the first time 
and told me that with that kiss every bit of Ids heart 
had gone out of him and come to me-and it could novll 

UsTwhat’he sald'^l ■ '■ T’/ •' '-‘hats 

just What he said, his only girl for ever '—and now he— 
he-he s going round the world w— with ” 
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Again she broke dowTi, and Elsa felt almost crushed by 
the weight of her own impotence. This was a terrible 
thing she was faced with — a love that wouldn't die, but 
yet was killing its unfortunate victim. 

Olga Heamick loved the husband whom she might 
ver\^ reasonably have been supposed to marry for the sake 
of material benefits, and because he was away from her, 
and with somebody else she was living out her life in 

“ But you and your husband didn't agree very 
did you ? " asked Elsa matter-of-factly. She felt that 
nothing but matter-of-factness could possibly help the 

Aga\n Olga lifted her head and sliowed the tragic swollen 

but that didn't matter if he had stopped with me.” 

she muttered indistinctly. , 

" But perhaps it was j'onr fault — perhaps you did som - 

thint! that made it impossible for him to stop with you 
This sounded brutal, but Elsa knew that a woman is often 
best comforted by believing that she is responsible for her 

'’"‘"He'llidI was always late, and I wouldn’t have children 
and— and— oh ! but he might have stopped and not gon 

away 1— he needn't have gone ! ” , , 

“ He'll come back most probably husbandb ge y 
do. And until he does, you must be plucky and make c 

good thing o^youtiOwnlife suddenly and 

declaimed: -'I’ll make a gof ‘hing of m>, o^^ 
will- I’ll dance when I want to and 1 11 s g Y -j 
sine’ What shall I sing? * Every little while 1 fe 

'.as vSSe- 

'^A'chSl“o?tes"s^and" a lively evening for the invited 

^Ella wondered if she would go, then just as she was 
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wondering Olga made what appeared to be a gigantic 
effort and pulled herself together. 

“ I am sorry to treat you to this/' she said still speaking 
unsteadily but evidently contriving to gain a certain contrf)! 
over her own emotions. " We get attacks of giving rnir- 
selves up to our troubles, don't we ? — and I'm an awful fool 
to let mine be a trouble. Perhaps it isn't really — I don’t 
believe it is, because when I want to be jolly I'm just as 
jolly as anj-one can be. You think I seem jolly, don't 
you ? 

Elsa looked at her and was seized by a sudden irresisl ible 
inclination to say e.xactly what she felt prompted to say. 

“ Why do 30U do that, Olga ? ” And with the last word 
she pointed to a table on which stood the glass which had 
contained brandy-and-soda. 

Olga hesitated and looked SI3'. For a second or two it 
seemed as though she intended to be indignant, or to deny, 
or to pretend lack of comprehension. But Elsa's eyes were 
fixed upon her, and something in their depths — perhaps a 
fount of intense S3^mpathy which neither words nor caresses 
would be perrnitted to express — put an end to pretence. 

Heamick would revel in the luxury of talking about 
the only pleasure she had in the world. 

“ I do it because it makes me happy,” she answered quite 
soberly and quite sensibly. 

hapm'^” excited or stimulated, but not 

really happy. We are all miserable because we 
feel too much, and that puts a stop to feeling at least to a 

‘his world is not to be 
us like that ""‘''"’S else makes 


“ X°“ just at the time. I suppose ? ” 

effect does/t L I'abil the 

frir.! ■ ^ hat made me such a blubberin/^ 

and r to da\’“ -vesterdav 

You don't look particularly che'/ry\“my"dea"-j ouv/gora 
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rather gloomy-aunt-Susan sort of look about you and I 
believe that's all the result of ginger ale and tea ! You’d be 
more pleasure to yourself and to other people if you would 
give up swallowing the wrong sort of wet drinks. ^ I’m 
sure that people who are what they call * abstainers get 

morbid and weak in their heads.” 

Elsa made some vague reply and tried to turn the con- 
versation, but now that Olga Heamick felt free to talk about 
the only solace which the world was able to offer her, she 
clung on to the subject with almost fierce tenacity. 

So earnest did she become that positively she kept sober 

in the praise of drink 1 j 

And when at last — at about eleven o colck Elsa insisted 
upon taking her departure Olga presented her a parcel 
which Bateman had evidently been instructed to prepare. 
” What is it ? ” enquired Elsa pressing and pinching the 

oblong packet. , i. 4 . 

Something I want you to try — a toilet water 1 m 

specially'^ keen on. Now^ promise to use it anyhow, give i 
it a trial.” 

” Yes, thanks very much, I promise. 

“ You'll try it to-night ? ” 

" Well, what do I do ? ” 

You'll find all directions on the bottle. 

” Very well then I'll follow them. I shall be anxious ana 
eager to get ho^r— back so that I can sample my present. 

Good night, Olga 1 ” , T 

” Good night, my dear— let’s meet again very s^on I 

shall ring you up-I shall always be nng.n™ yP 

old pals ought to keep on being pally. Well ha\e some 

^°Hsa”a^reed^that they would, for, although she saw 
through it all and realised exactly why site was taken up 
after being dropped, she nevertheless was willing to be 

Thc'casc'of Olga Heamick interested her. It would he 
instructive to discover if she was mconscqucntly happy a>u 
contented with things as they came 

nitifullv and pathetically heart-broken. On the whoh , W- 
was inclined to think that tJie former condition prevailed. 
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And if it did contentment was solely due to the " fer- 
mented grape juice " so sturdily upheld b\' Unch* Cannenn. 

Yes. of course Uncle Carmona — and now Olga Heamick ! 

It seemed as though she — lilsa, the Alj.^tairKU' — was 
suddenly being saturated (mentally) witli " fermented 
grape juice — ^as though Bacchus liad made up Ids mind 
to become her lover and Wtas getting other people to prepare 
tlie ground for his wooing I 


CHAPTER VIII 

TO DO WITH A MIDNIGHT CALL 

Coming homo that, night was an eerie business, and when 

BIsa had closed the two doors behind her she decided that 

thi^ wasn t the right way of taking up solitude as a hobb\c 

Iherc ought to be a cosier and more restful solitude- 

some lonely atmosphere which would make iier feel contented 

and placid instead of (as was now the case) having her mind 

more than ever crammed wuth introspective and ecncrallv 
uncomfortable thoughts. ^ generally 

for. 'lo reason whatever tlioiight about Ave. 

OIpi \el o 1 liave bern a reason in poor Olga— 

Olga who having practically ('ver\' possession whirb a 

on Tecount” 1 '7^ 'creaking her wild irrational licnrt 

not ltd scemtlT ENaVibr "il • ^ '°"S 

n..n”i,rKx? r c, 'r- “ <«. « 

rapture of a linCrin- tm,ri, embraces and the 

parting a more or less^oignam a^nyT " 

been a Bridfot °htchurth'‘ipsTo'ad ^ little about as if slie had 
Suppose, now' tint inc+r^t 

the ghosts of dead eeniiisp^' ^ ^ • l^eing alone here among 
to-day. in all probabiHtv 

into print Ml a mnn i ‘ ^ hav'e been able to get 

P nt . I) a man was standing with his back to that 
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quaint old comer cupboard, arms outstretched and eyes 
ablaze with that radiant sparkle which comes to the ^es 
of one human being who desires to possess another human 

^^Yes, yes, Elsa could almost suppose— yes, standing here 
with only one dim light illumined she could almost see 

^'n’e was broad and strong and— but his face was invisible 
and a blurred haze filled up the space where his features 

‘^“supposeVe were there, and w-cre 

ward and hold her close and crush some of the 

out of her body in the fervour of his embrace . supp 

all this and imagine the rapture ! 

Heaven ! imagine the rapture ! , ^ 

And this was the altogether 

longing for something practically untried and altogeine 

wild-it was Vr 'TmurcUXSl^ 

it was extraordinarily undignified and mu y 

Elsa must divert her mind and orget that she 
completely alone. And how could this bo done . 

to begin with, it could be done by opening the long 

SSaWy ,K,' Inl C 

duced the large bottle which Olga had tliru.r 

hands at parting. nr whiskv bottle — - 

It appckcd to be an ordinary straw— 

and inside was the b^^ttle was a label 

. 01gfH:^mic"i:e.mgc, bold handwriting 

' .TSS ".»7 v 

eo too to be Clayed. 

That’s what Olga had scrawled on the labd, anc 
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Elsa took out the cork and raised the bottle to Ik r nostrils 
she sniffed the (to her) revolting smell of brandy. 

So Olga was supplying her with the specific for deadening 
over-acute emotions' and intuitions ! 

The “ thlet water " ^^as^,pirit — an intoxicant— something 
tliat would pioduce a deadening of over-acute sensations ! 

Elsa got a tumbler and poured some of the brandy 
into it. 

The odour was extraordinarily horrible — it made the 
linings of her nose tingle as she smelt. 

Then she sipped the smallest imaginable sip, whicli seemed 
to bum her tongue, scar tlie pipe down which it trickled, 
and finally to tear and WTcnch at the linings of her stomach ! 

What a ghastly sensation to have in one's inside a 
flaming volcano ! — a blazing furnace, which sent its heat 
from the inside to the outside and up to the chin and tips 
of the ears and nose ! 

El sa w'as blazing and burning, and to cool the spurious 
fever running through her veins she opened one of the 
narrow^ casement windows and leant out to catch the 
chilly breezes of niglit. 

“ Hullo — ullo — ullo ! " 

The call came from below and, looking down, she saw 
a splash of w'hite shirt front and the flap of an Inverness 
overcoat. 

It wMS Tim Haven. 

“ Oh ! come in and see me on your wav up ! " she called 
dow'n impulsively. 

Right-0 ! Riglit ! ” rose the answer — and tnrec 
minutes later both doors were opened to admit the smart 
bien soigne figure of the dramatic critic. 

“ Do you know', I think I have snared you in for the 
purpose of discovering if you W'ould advise me to become 
an nabitual drunkard ! " This w’as Elsa’s peculiar greeting 
but one whicli did not cause Timothy the slightest surprise! 
mr he was one of those men who have seen so much of 
^very side of the w'orld and its ways and people that the 
acuity for being surprised had entirely left him — so much 

Ai ^ surprised at not being surprised I 

Also he had immediately summed up his new neighbour 
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ns being a woman who insistently dragged her mind away 
from normal grooves. If she had found herself thinking, 
or wanting to sav anything conventional and ordinary, 
slie would put a stop to any such uninspiring inclination. 

Therefore Timothy was not in the least disconcerted 
bv this unexpected commencement to their conversation. 

' “ Well, I shall be pleased to advise yon to become or 
not to become an habitual drunkard, just as y-ou prefer," 
he said, speaking after one of his customary moments 
of hesitation. 

" No, I don’t really think I want your advice, because 
I feel convinced I shall not follow the counsel of a friend 
who has just given me this bottle of brandy labelled as 
you see." 

Tim blinked liis eyes, tlien read the label and gurgled 
with the sincere amusement of one who finds the fullest 
amount of humour in ever}' humorous situation. 

" Have you sampled the doses at all yet ? " he enquired 

drily. 

“Oh! Tm not intoxicated now, if that’s what you 
mean. I believe I have swallowed one whole teaspoon ful 
and that, I admit, is enough to — to — well, to make me 
exceptionally brilliant as you sec me now. (Pardon . 
Did you interpolate ? Not ? Really ! I’m sui'prised !) 
But i am not drunk — and I am very Imt and very sick, 
and tlie moment you’re gone I shall cat all the chocolates 
I’ve got in the place as a guarantee to my inside that 
it won’t again be required to receive streams of liquid 

fire ! " 

Tim bowed gravely — blinked — and then remarked — 

“ Jlay I be permitted to mention that because your own 
particular inside jibs at liquid fire the insides of your 
fi-iends and — er — neighbours^ — er — well, they may not 


Elsa dropped into a seat and laughed joyously. She 
did so thoroughly revel in anyone who was quaint and 
funny and witty, and this dramatic critic from the top 

floor was very much all three. 

“Mix it yourself!” she cried. ‘M'm sure that Mis. 
Stockley— yon;' Mrs. Stockley, ;;iy Mrs. Stocklcy, our 
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^^r?. Stockley !— told me that ‘ the water hard c<y)m 

oop: I believe it's in the corner there." . , , 

Tim nodded and immediately fovmd the required artn le-- 
also a couple of glasses, also a small tray mo\ mg \sit i 
the resourceful neatness of a man unaccustomed to much 


feminine supervision. 

“ I believe you know as much about this place as I do," 
observed Elsa, watching his swift, precise movements, and 
liking them. 

“ 1 should venture to say that I know more, for the 
reason that I have been acquainted with Ralph Oldham 
and this flat for over six years, and, for another, because I am 
possessed of the self-help spirit — which you are not." 

You are quite right — I am not. All the same I do 
know how to look after niy guests, and if we had been in 
my own house — oh I " 

She pulled up sharply, and with this ingenuous exclama- 
tion, because there had come the sudden recollection 
that her companion didn't know she had a house, or 
anything about her. And it would spoil the somewhat 
romantic and dramatic atmosphere surrounding her present 
life and circumstance if anybod}^ were to know anything 
about her. 


For, so long as concealment is not necessary, mystery 
is a most fascinating thing. Playing at mystery is a truly 
thrilling game. 

But Elsa needn't have feared that her tongue-slip would 
call forth any enquiries or even any observations, for 
at the very moment she broke off with her “ oh ! " Timothy 
splished out a noisy squirt of soda, which brought one 
glass to a satisaactory condition of fulness. 

“ Now, this is for you," he said, setting it down before 
her. 


“ Oh ! you are going to follow the line of my other 
advisers — you are urging dipsomania as a hobby ! " 

No, that is not my idea. 1 merely suggest a little 
light cool, weak refreshment on a warm night," 

\ no, that's far too moderate and ordinary for me. 
Moderation is death to originality, or drama, or great 
moments! When I do drink, won voisi)i, it'll not be a 
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hdy-likc brandy-and-soda— it’ll be tumblers of undiluted 
w Hie and neat spirits! Something to dull me and blind 
me rigid away — not just enough to make me flippant and 

skittish ! But no " she was earnest again now — 

“ I can never be dulled or blinded in that particular way 
because my intense, innate and unconquerable loathing 
of any and every sort of intoxicant couldn't be overcome. 
In that respect my tastes are pure to a childish and most 
hourgeoise extent — I love puddings, I adore squashy pastries 
and tartlets with cream and jam and things inside, I revel 
in cliocolates, and I am simply a wolf on petits fours f 
Anyone who is like that could never find solace in the 
Nirvana of drink ! ” 

Timothy agreed that such might be the case, then 
after having a little further discussion on the subject, 
and finishing his suitably mixed brandy-and-soda, he said 
good night, and went up to his own flat to get through a 
couple of hours' reading before retiring to bed. 

But before opening the particular book into which he 
was about to dive with painstaking thoroughness, he 
devoted exactly ten minutes to reflections upon the subject 
of his new friend on the next floor. 

He liked her. 

To a certain extent he understood her. 

He w'as sorry for her. 

He was afraid for her. 


CHAPTER IX 

TO DO WITH THE TRUTH 

'Phree mornings later Elsa lay in bed in her own room at 
Burlford Grange. 

She couldn't exactly say that she was glad to be back 
though the comforts of being wuited on by trained servants, 
of having meals wlien and wlicre seemed most desirable, 
and of being surrounded by everything that wus likely 
to be recpiired at any and every moment, were not to be 
overlooked. 
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And because she appreciated these comforts more than 
she had ever done before came the knowledge tlmt her 
experiment in Gray’s Inn was a more or less salutary onr*! 

Also, in some vague way, there was a certain amount 
of pleasurable excitement and anticipation to be gained 
from the idea of returning to the liaunt of Dickensian and 
Baconian ghosts just as soon as the next call for solitude 
sounded in her ears. 

And as she lay in her own large and luxvirious bed, 
Elsa thought quite kindly of the small and undccoratcd 
one on which she had slept the night previously. 

Probably if she had to sleep in it always she wouldn't 
think at all kindly about it, but, not being compelled to 
go near it unless she felt inclined, the rather knobbly 
mattress and somewhat hard pillow became invested 
with a certain halo of desirability. 

For such is the law of life. Anything which has a claim 
upon us arouses our antagonism. Desire is killed by 
demand. . . . 

Since seven o'clock Elsa had been awake, therefore 
when, at a quarter to eight there came the advent of coffee, 
toast, papers and letters, she wms ready for them all. 

First of all the coffee wms sw^eetened and Elsa drank it, 

then she glanced at " The Times ” to ascertain that there 

was no reason w^hy she shouldn't defer reading it, then she 

inspected the four communications wdiich had come bv 
post. ^ 

The first was a dinner invitation to a house at which 

E sa knew perfectly w'cll she would meet a certain artist 

who w'as pamting the hostess’s portrait, and who would 

knock a certain percentage off his charges if through the 

aforesaid hostess he secured a commission to paint one 
of her friends. ^ 


Elsa wished she didn’t comprehend the exact reason 
for being invited to dine at Lady Prattlcy's. but as she 

thlt'^Te'^didn't'* * to 

The second communication was a receipt, 
le third was a prospectus of a new' companv IFUt 
realised the source whence that had come.) And the fourth 
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was a letter which must have arrived at West Passage 
immediately after her departure — arrived by the second 
post and been forwarded l)y the reliable and conscientious 
Mrs. Stockley. 

The letter was addressed to “ Mrs. Elsa Johnson," and 
bore a W'^estmoreland postmark. 

Elsa opened it and read : — 

I am very proud and very grateful tliat you are pleased by my 
verses in ‘ The Cosmo ^Magazine,’ and your letter has made me feel 
as though we had known each otlicr for a longer time than I have 
been alive. 

" You are good enough to say that you want to know something 
about me. Well, there is very little to know. I am a man, aged 
thirty ; I am a bedridden cripple, and my eyesight is failing. I 
have been delicate all my life, and the last five years have hurried 
things on so that the end can’t be very far off. 

“ I live in a small crccper-covcred cottage, from which I can 
see a lake and hills and trees, which I love, and a dear, good aunt looks 
after me. 

“ At one time I revolted at destiny, but for the past eighteen 
months I have seen things in a different light, while there has come 
to my mind the philosophy which I express in those verses which 
you are good enough to praise. 

" I write when I feel I want to write, and when there are thoughts 
in my heart which 1 cannot speak. I believe that if you had time 
regularly to correspond with me it would help me very much, 
and give me something to think about besides myself, 

“ I wonder if you will do this. 1 shall be very happy if you will, 
and if when you write you will tell me all you think and feel. ^ I 
believe that it might be possible for a greater friendship and in- 
timacy to exist between people who have never met or are likely 
to meet than Ijctwecn those whose mutual feelings are swayed by 
each other's personality. 

" I^lease say what you think about this. 

" Concerning what you say in regard to solitude, it is my opinion 
that solitude is hedpful and comforting for those who will soon be 
released from the treadmill of earthly lilc, but for those who are 
right in tlic heart of tlie world and its difficulties and interests I 
tlnnk it is fraught with many dangers. Take my advice and be 
very careful of tliis solitude which is appealing to you as an antidote 

for tlie ill of a too-clear menial vision. ^ 

“ I know all that you mean about seeing through the world and 
its people and its ways, but I do not think solitude will help to throw 

dust in your eyes. . 

“It is my belief that only I.ove and Happiness can do this. 

Tlicsc are the two most softening influences in life. A man or woman 
who loves is like one who has drunk deeply of a potent wine — the 
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sense of ioy and rapture rendered more acute, the sense ol Ijitterness, 
pain and cynical observance dulled into nothingness. 

" I will riot write any more until I hear tliat you \eish me to 
CO but I shall greatly look forward to liearing from you 


* f \ -k. * ^ r ■* 1 ^ T7 T; ’ * 


This was loo oxtraordinarv ! — this tinkncAvn fiinid, hs 
well as the others, trying to press tlic claims of Haci bus ! 

" And a zvoman wfio loves is like one who has drunk deeply 

of a potent wine. ...” _ . ^ 

This one sentence alone showed it to be the writer s 
belief that the highest condition of earthly contentment 
was achieved by the help cT ” fermeuU-d grape juice ! 

Naturally Annock Bco hadn’t intended to propf)und 
this doctrine, but lie liad undoubtedly presented it as an 
obvious deduction ! 

To Elsa it seemed little ^hort of uncanny for Ibis counsel 
in favour of inebriation to come from the otlicr end of 


England as well ns from Olga Heamick and Uncle Carmona ! 

The idea amused her cxtnmely, and lying l)aek on her 
big bulging comfortable pillows, she laughed almost aloud. 

Even those few days of solitude at West Passage bad got 
her into the habit of feeling a certain satisfaction at the 
sound of her own voii e. 


♦ ♦ J(c 3^ ♦ 

The rest of that day Elsa spent in the way in which 
women who are sufficiently popular, sufficiently young and 
sufficiently affluent, do spend tlicir days. That is to say, 
she talked on the telephone to various other idle women, 
as well as indulging in a certain amount of ovcr-thc-wircs 
badinage with attentive men ; she lunched with seven other 
rather smart people at the Savoy ; she shopped, she came 
home and dressed, and talked to lier companion ; she 
entertained a married couple, a girl, a middle-aged bachelor 
and a young bachelor to dinner, and she played with them 

a mild game of poker until half-past eleven — then she was 
ready for bed. 

In no way could it be called an unsatisfactory day, yet 
was there really anjdhing satisfactory about it ? 

Not one of the people whom I have seen to-day would 
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feci one single Italf-hour of personal sorrow if I were to die 
to-night ! " she observed suddenly to Clare who was 
putting away the cards. 

“ Well, Mrs. Hyphen, would you feel one single half-hour 
of personal sorrow if any of them were to die to-night ? " 
was the placid but quite logical reply. 

Quite true, I shouldn’t — but I should if a single one of 
them felt any warm kindly feeling for me because 1 am Me ! 
\V as there one person who rang me up this morning without 
regarding me from some utilitarian point of view ? — the 
possible usefulness might be far in the future or it might at 
present be quite in embryo, but the idea of it lurked behind 
every time the women called me ‘dear ' and every time 
the men threw out a hint of brewing amorousness." 

“Well, Mrs. Hyjdion, in a way I suppose everybody is 
useful to everybody. If we want to be with a person it's 
because we like their society — and it’s always useful to get 
what we like, isn't it ? " 

“ Your argument is all right, Clare, but it is far fetched — 
at least I think so. Now tell me truly — truly—" (she got 
up suddenly, crossed the room and laid both hands heavily 
on lier companion's comfortable plump shoulders) “ — mind 
and be quite truthful because you won’t wound or hurt me. 
If I were to die to-night and leave you three hundred a year 
for life, would you feel one single pang of real sorrow ? If 
I died without leaving 30U anything I believe you would 
feel it, because as you arc sucli a dear pleasant girl you make 
this into a pleasant job, and a pleasant job is always worth 
keeping — but if y'ou were just as well, or better, oif by my 
departure into another world, would 3'ou shed one tear of 
real regret ? Tell me the truth — the horrible, brutal, 

cruel truth f " 

Clare tried to speak, tried to lie, but white hands pressing 
down upon her shoulders killed the kindly prevarication 
before it was uttered. 

Her mouth opened a little, but no sound came out ot it— 
she couldn’t say anything with the blaze of Elsa's eyes 
searching with blinding penetration into the very routs of 


her soul. 

“That's right, my dear, Tm 

Oo 


glad you didn't say it. 
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Good night and God bless you ! " And for the first time 
Elsa bent forward and laid a gentle little kiss tipon her 
companion's cheek— for she felt remorseful, quite keenly 
remorseful on account of what she had done. 

It was a mean cruel trick to force a well-meaning and 
likeable fellow creature into either telling a futile lie or 
maintaining a brutal silence. 

But she wouldn't like Clare any the less for what had 
occurrt^ and Clare wouldn't owe her any grudge. They 
would just go on serenely and pleasantly as they had always 
gone on, but between them there would never again be even 
the pretence of a pretence. 

“ Oh ! good heaven !— good heaven ! ” cried Elsa in In r 
thoughts. “ If ever it is sent my way to meet a fellow- 
being of whom I want to think tlie best tliat can be tliought , 
let me find some spell which will keep me from realising The 
Truth ! The Truth is so horrible — always — always ! ” 


CHAPTER X 

TO DO WITH A MAN AND NOT A GHOST 

During the next three weeks Elsa seemed to bo fully 
occupied in cementing and adjusting the batch of now 
influences and interests which she had more or less dragged 
into her life. 

To begin with , she had by this time grown quite accustomed 
to sleeping three nights at one abode oncl then tlirce nights 
at another, and the oppressive aspect of solitude in West 
Passage was gradually wearing away and giving place to the 
atmosphereof soul-resting tranquillitywhidi she had sought. 

And in three short weeks Tim Haven had become the 
oldest friend of her whole life. It’s true that after nearly a 
month of frequent encounter and long intimate chats he liad 
no more idea as to who she was, where she lived the otlicr 
part of her life, or what she did, than on the occasion of their 
encounter. But this lack of knowledge made no 
itiererice to the sympathy established between them — such 
comfortable sort of sympathy that without effort they called 

6i 
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fnch otlier by their Christian names and when together 
indulged in long silences without cither yawning or trying 
to make conversation. 

And the intimacy between Elsa and her other unseen and 
unknown friend had also grown apace — in fact the pen-and- 
paper confidences wliich she pc'sted off to the North of 
E; igland were the most expansive outbreaks of her whole life. 

Sometimes she wondered at its being possible to tell 
ar.y human being so mncli of her inner thoughts, feelings 
and doings as she told the crippled poet whose more or 
loss faulty verses in a more or less popular magazine had 
gone right to her heart and set in it the seed of a com- 
parativ'ely comforting philosophy. 

She told “A. B." liow she played her vdolin, and played 
into it and got out of it all the cautorisingly cruel emotions 
that were scaring licr soul — and how she enjoyed her 
friendship with a dramatic critic on the floor above — and 
how tliere was no hope that the blindness of either Love or 
Happiness would come to dull the painful clarity of her 
vision. 

“ I don't believe it is in me to feel Love ” (she wrote to 
her confidant), “ because I don’t believe it is in me to feel 
amorous passion. I am raging with passion of all sorts 
and descriptions except tliat passion whicli I suppose is 
the fundamental part of man's love for woman and woman s 
love for man — and that I am convinced I shall never feel. 
Before any man could become my lover and make me his 
he would have to infuse into my being the radiant joy of 
living \\luch, so far, I have never cxpcrierccd' Never once, 

I believe, liave I been really jo3 0us ; it would be a wonderful 
person wlio could make me so, and he and no other would 
be mv lover, ..." 

This was one of her intimate outbreaks to the Poet in 
the North, but there were many others, and on various 
other siil-ijecls — fc)r, somehow, to this suffcier whom she 
had never seen Elsa seemed able to " let licrself go." 

She f(‘lt, too, that he was interested in what she told, 
also as she couldn’t see liiin she couldii t sec through him. 

It was such a rest not to see through somebody ! 
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One night when Elsa was at the flat in West Passage 
she was seized suddenly by an uncoiupierable desiia- to play 
the fiddle. 

As a ride she left it alone in the ewiting^ — jaartlv in ras(' 
Tina might bo busy and partly becan-e tit her Ilat-htalders 
in the house miglit objfet. P>ut on lliis partit ulai- f)e<'a^il^Il 
nothing else would assuage the rest It ^sness of her sjiirit. 
She must let herself go somehow and there was no other 
way of doing it. 

So, witli the light s wit died off, and the window let down, 
she stood in a narrow streak of mooiwhine and slaslird 
furiously at the strings — sladicd at thoin and dashed at 
them till sometimes the sounds jwoduced were harsh and 
raucous to hideous extent. Then a scroiul later would 
come mellow sweetness leading up to a pa^-ionate throbbing 
appeal — the appeal of some ennjtion fighting to break 
through walls of conventional npailiy. 

For nearly half-an-hour Elsa ]>laved, then, rememberiivg 
that Tim miglit be at work and thiit other residents might 
be unappreciative, she laid awav the fiddle and put oii a 
loose coat and small crushed-in liat. 

For she was going out to see Bacon— ves, she would turn 
to the right, beneath the grey archway leading to South 
Scjuarc, and then slie woidd wadlc round and I'ouml tlic' gref'ii 
lake of grass and watch for tlie statue of Bat'on to come 
down and do his nocturnal perambulations. For the idea 
of an afternoon manifestation never had any appeal. 
If ghosts were ghosts Elsa prcferrcvl tiiem to iioliave in 
a proper ghost-like manner, and to walk about in the after- 
noon would be botli unsuitable and incorrect. 

So Elsa took herself and her turbulent spirit down the 

.'nt^tirm^onnsM ’ 

yon ^ toll you I.ow wonderfully 

^ '■••giioft idea wlionce proceeded 

when 1 1 '^"t •-’ftor a second 

-in aHilr- ='f‘^>‘S'tomcd to tJio intense Rloom of 

blufdyls of a man/'’ ^’’“tilders and the 
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He seemed to be rather a tall man, and his voice thrilled 
With vitality. 

For a second Elsa felt disinclined to reply, because the 
most daring and unconventional woman always jibs when 
suddenly confronted by an opportunity for playing up 
to her own unorthodox creeds and rules. ^ i 

And on this occasion Elsa was being spoken to by a 
strange man who had not been introduced, 

t ^ 1. red woman finds it difficult to cope wdth 
that, no matter how violently she may play the violin 
or tear dow'a the veils of all conventional concealment, 

“ You mustn’t mind my saying w'hat I think and feel 
w’hen I have been listening, and it seemed to me that I 
understood everything which your music cried out to 
proclaim." 

This time the man must be cut or answ’^ered — so Elsa 
chose the latter course. 

What did it proclaim ? " This was a question, and 
a question demanded an answ'cr, and by demanding an 
answer she was giving permission for the conv'ersation 
to be continued. 

It proclaimed that you w^eren't getting half as good 
a time out of life as you ought to get, and that in conse- 
quence your spirit was full of rev'olt." 

" You must possess much pow’erof musical penetration." 

" I don’t know' anything about music at all, but we 
can all of us understand natural sound — and your violin 
playing is as natural a sound as a bird singing in ecstasy 
or a hurt animal crying out in pain, and — er — may I w^alk 
with you ? You came out to w'alk, didn’t you ? 

“ I came out to stroll — to go and meet Bacon's statue 
in the Square under that arch — he comes down at night, 
you know^ and w'anders round." 

" Does he really ? Well, I sliould like to meet liim, too. 
Til tell him w'ho I am and why Tm here, and all that sort 
of thing — he shall have full credentials. W’hat a gorgeous 
night, isn't it ? " 

Elsa agreed that it W'as, and then set out to stroll w'ith 
a stranger. 

And she didn't feel that this man wasu'l a stranger — 
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the case with Tim Haven, who became a life- 
long friend in ten minutes. On tile contrary she was 

j ^ y of his entire newness anil straneeiu-ss 

by an influence that was hind i- 
For from any she had ever known h.-for.-,' 

for any adventnri"fl®'’f‘"‘'*". '’ 't’^kless and r.-.,dy 

lur any adventure that mieht come aloiur onri h. r* 

of much depression seemed lifted of he^'so U 

of dfslicty become tlfus^d'wilh tlu^pin? 

draeeed dmi-n matter Jiow imirh she mieht be 

bound up again influence would cause her to 

Undoubtedly Elsa’s ne, , - ^ ‘^^xhilaratmg. 

atmosphere o/exhilaration iuicc cl i If used an 

better teiryou so dnt*''''" ftbpiette I had 

he said, as they passed beneath h* ^ J me," 

the lake of grass, which now sih e^e'd 'w ^ and came upon 
than ever suggested the idea of - Y '"‘^"■’''{jht, more 
by a stone kerb. * ‘ rtihcial water surrounded 

ghost." replied'^E^sa'^trvine to^‘^°" ! a 

AhV flippant. ® spoiling the 

is pward*" Arkenson" ^ ‘i'-tf '"y name 

IS thirty-five and that'l l ve in a that my age 

known as No. 3 Oak rnoJl r * ''esidcntial chambers 
fP to begin with, won’t iT^’ T'>at w I 

time to tell Mr. Bacon LwI f'' P''='’ty of 

j. , ^ a living— -it's iust thn i^^conie, and what I 
to have ready, isn't it ? *' Pnmary details you want 
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of those fullj rich laughs, which do much to dispel many 
of the petulances and irritation that make women old 
before tliey should begin to think about being middle-aged. 

It would not be easy to continue making a hobby of 
petulance and irritability when in the society of Edward 
Arkenson. 

“ Please would you mind standing still a moment,” 
lie said suddenly, and when Elsa was just thinking how 
indecorous and common of her it was to be amused. 

She obeyed involuntarily, and in the inoonliglit they 
faced each other. 

“ Please look at me,” he said. “ I want us to know 
eacli other and to be v'cry much in sympathy, and that s 
not ])OssibIe till there's been some mutual stocktaking. 
Will you look at me and I’ll look at you ? ” 

And she looked — looked to sec a face that was fiosh- 
skinned and fair, hair and short up -turning inoustache 
of a light tint, which accorded; a well-shaped curved nose, 
and a well-shaped curved mouth, and eyes of blindingly 

brilliant blue. , ,, 

“ You — you've got the bluest eyes I've ever seen 1 

No remark could have been more directly persona , 
therefore no remark could have been more out of place. 

But Elsa couldn't lielj) it— for this was almost the hrst 
time in her life that she felt impelled to say what slie 

“ y\nd you — — ” (he came closer and stared at her almost 
insolently— 3*et not quite) “you've got the 


gettable face I've ever seen. You look like youi pla>mg 

You wouldn'c come out well in a photograph--probaDi> 

you'd give an idea of being coarse and sullen but m le 

flcsh-and-blood you are most astoundmgly attracti\t 

and I am going to make an effort to fill up every nioment 

of my Sparc time by seeing as much of you as possiD e 

Then once again Elsa tried to take 

She might despise convention, and she might 

everything which most people "'‘^^‘=,.""^■7'^“*,., n‘„rserv- 
too mucli ! She was behaving exactly like a lonely '.''rserj 

governess welcoming a -‘pick-up" lound in Kew Oardtns 
or Richmond Park* 
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“You won’t be seeing me again/' she said at last— and 

never had any remark struck her as being more feeble and 
inadequate. 

“Why do you say that ? " 

“Because in some tilings I am most surprisingly well- 
behaved, and I’m quite, quite sure that I could ned see 
or kno\y anybody wlio hadn't been introduced to me in 
tile ordinary and rogvdar way." 

‘‘ \\diat do you call the ‘ordinary and regular way ' ? " 
Oh your knowing somebody 1 know, aiul then 

the somebody arranging for us to meet, and—wcll tlic 

usual thing, of course ! " ' 

Certainly. Who do yon know ? 

“ Hardly a soul near here/' 

;; A«ay froni l.civ (l,cn— it .Inosn’l nintl.r wliero it is ’• 

1 am not going to toll yiai anylhitw ! Tin's was -i 
silken ies()lute decision and she meant to keep to it 
lie was silent a nionii nt, then wJicn somethin e nride opr 
look up right into his eyes she saw that l,o was snrilh.g chiwn 

^ t-cndcro.''t and fondest and kindest smilo 
she had ever seen. i^macsi sinile 

Then I must find out for myself miistn'r T ? -.+ 1 ^ t 

fnd r I -'>rw"nt\oTno 

fi- ^ I've over wantrrl tV ' 

thing before. And I shall do it ! " ''anted any- 

;; Will you ? " 

wo;?t you'r-^’”" 'Viiett 

‘■'ti' ^ '‘>co then." 

This is his^’/gh/lnu Vdon't 

mine will come soon 1 Goo*cl-ni"ht""/ "'“mgs— becaiiso 

arch jusl' as ‘///g'* “‘e shadows of the 

ghosts might have do^ ^ Cray's Inn 

^e'’ lefUhe moonl'Sirnd w 
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CHAPTER XI 

TO DO WITH A DISTURBED CONDITION OF MIND 

It is perfectly ticcurAte to stcitc thnt nftcr meeting 
pnrting from Edward Arkeiisoii Elsa thought of very litt e 

else except Edward Arkenson. 

The memory of their brief interview' obsessed her and the 

memory of his brilliantly blue eyes blinded her. 

All day long it was as though blue eyes were looking into 
hers— blue, blue eyes— glad merry eyes which must stare 
happiness into the heart of anyone who met their gaze ana 

'"^“Vsiippose I am thinking about this man because there 
isfno otlier man who gives me any possible excuse ior 
thinking about him— or if he did give me any excuse d must 
be the excuse of finding interest in (hssecting his methods 
and speculating as to his motives. But in this rn< 
are no methods to dissect or motives to si’cculate about, 
he did and does want to see me again it must be because 
it is Me — not my money or my sphere of possible usefulne 

This was^thc way in which Elsa let her thoughts get the 
upper hand and even though she went back horne on he 
very day after the dramatic and indecorous • 

change of scene did not bring about a change of menta 

'^'^^or, presumably, she had fallen in 

wa™e onTm/a!!d"common^en^^^^ mdisTegTrd U.e fact and 

o.“ E! A;k-- 3 

thing that she had never learnt before. ctrancer 

Yet he was a stranger to her — the most complet 6 

to whom she had ever addressed a singje , 

And why had she gone away from Gray s Inn just when 

Ob 
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she would natundly want to remain ? Wdiy make it 
impossible to happen just what she nK>st desirerl >Iiould 
happen ? Wiiy juit hersi'if out <if tlie way of sinhuK the 
person whom she wanted to sec more than slie had ever 
before wanted to s(*e anvotu* ? 

Heaven knows what could be the answer to all lliese 
questions — unless it wove the pitiful ju-rversify of a jjiaaid 
feminine mind ! 

But Elsa had to go — slio felt, somehow, that she would be 
doing something very brave and sturdy in going and tliat 
there would be a tremendous satisfaction in knowing tljat 
she had been strong enough to rurt aw'ay from a sjrlendid 
array of glorious possibilities. 

For the mind of Elsa Johnson -Carr was distorted as are 
the minds of half the dev^or and more or h'ss brill iairt 
women in the world. She couldn’t hi matters of any 
description take their course, she must always be interh-ring 

with Destiny and trying lier best to spoil tlie i)lans uf a 
kindly well-meaning fate. 

And so she went away from Adventure and Romance just 

as, for the first time, they had stopped to take lier case in 
hand. 


But the fearless experiment wasn’t by way of beine a 
success, for the restlessness of her spirit increased and 
everything seemed more unsatisfactory than it luul ever 
seemed before. To such an extent, in fact, did slie feel out 

se'„??o7tt “P'*" she 

liapponod to be one wliose 
wW I . ‘he unprofessional betise of saviiie 

rUvaVs I ,’3 anyone who consulted him inust 

hca?? ^ P> eiMrcd to hear what tliey mightn't wish to 

noting X matu‘^s“ufher 
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“ U'^hat you want, Mrs. Johnson-Carr, is to leave off 
thinkinf^ about yourself and to get married again, if 
possible." 

'khat’s what he said, and though Elsa tried to treat the 
ad vice as if it had been made in jest, a ferment of shamed 
furv raged within her. 

What was there more natural to think about ? And 
didn't all people think about tliemselv^cs, unless so weighed 
down by the need for tliinking about others or getting 
a living that there was no zest left for personal reflection. 

Of course, she thought about herself, and of course she 
wo\ild go on doing so for as long as Herself was worth 
tliiuking about 1 

And as for getting married again- — what did he mean ? 
Did lie intend to convey that the unsatisfied restlessness 
of lier mental condition was due to more or less pliysio- 
logical causes ?■ — the need for carr)’ing out Nature's scheme 
of mating was responsible for the jiresent hysterical (of 
course the doctor diagnosed it as "hysterical") state of 
her introspective mind ? 

If that was what the doctor meant, how supremely 
disgusting I 

Yet it was her own fault for consulting a medical man 
when she should consult — yes, wlio should she consult 
upon the subject of herself and her own unsatisfactory 

condition of mind and body ? 

Not a j)arson ?~no, the whole of lier inmost soul and 
consciousness were so flooded with the ferv'our of real 
religion that the idea of seeking help from a salaried ex- 
ponent of an, anyliow partially, mythological Book was 

grctcsciuc. 

Eor wlicn we believe deci>ly and truly and trust desper- 
ately, there is something curiously akin to insolence on 
the f>art of any person who tries to make us better than 

we are 1 , ■ i * 

" Good '' jieople think we ought to do it, but, poor 

dc' rs, if they only knew how they harm the Creed which 

they uphold they would never, never again nitike t ic 

same Impertinent mistake. 

No, a parson would be of no use to Elsa. 
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Christian Science — no, her own will was trjo fhTinitc 
for seeminj^ly illogical insistence to do any g<»od I 

DRINK ! 

There! the thought came to her again !— came at tins 
very critical juncture, when a new and doubly disturl)ing 
element had suddenly come along to add to th.e turmoil 
of her soul. 

If she could get rid of her frenzied objection to drinking, 
say, a sane an<i reasonable quantity of f<‘iment<-d grape 
juice," it might be the means of slightly dulling some 
of her sui)er-sensitivc sensibilities. 

The trouble was that she frit too much — felt everything 
too much — and if now a vivid fervent hjve was going to 
be added to her sensationary diet, heavens 1 what a 
nuisance she wovdd be to herself and everybody connected 
with her. 

Poor Clare at Burlford Grange I 

Poor Tim Haven at West Passage I 

Poor “ A. B." in Cumberland I 

What a tiring time these three intimate and patient 
friends and associates would have to look out for 1 

^ lie 

“ City oioi." 

It was less than an hour after the doctor’s visit that 
Elsa went to the telephone and asked for this number — 
asked for it so breathlessly and eagerly that the operator 
decided to keep her waiting as huig as possible. 

Telephone operators never feel kindly towards sub- 
scribers who are breathless and eager. 

In due course, however, the required number made a 

response, and a moment later Elsa was speaking to her 
uncle. 

“ Hullo ! uncle — it's I — Elsa I " 

'I Yes. my dear, I knew that." 

“ I don’t know why you knew it— I’m quite sure I'm 
not the only feminine person who rings you up I ” 

Very likely but the others don't sound so sure of 
themselves 1 Ha 1 ha 1 ** 

Uncle, you are a libertine 1 *' 
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= pleasant home-truths when we are 

fs”"Mannhrt'h"e^ someone 

pIc^^'me’Tril^g Cym. ^reat 

'• Well I want you to tell me how to become a normal 

be"n-''a‘te?®f 'i*" ‘'eing-that is, I want to cease 

oeijif^ a teetotaler ! 

‘‘ Bravo ! Bravo I ” 

“ Ves bravo-ing is all right, but I don’t think there’s 
anv credit due to me in any way. It's just that I want 
a new sensation, and liking wine would be a new sensation. 
But my difficulty is how to make myself like it, and make 
myself take an interest in it. Can you help me ? " 

Certainl3\ ^ can make j^ou appreciate wine, and 
appreciation is the first step towards drinking a reasonable 

amount of it. Also I can most positively make you take 
an interest in it." 

“ f low ? " 


By taking you over our cellars. I have been suggesting 
that you should pay us a visit ever since you were old 
enough to be intelligently interested in anything, but you 
never would do it " 

“ But I will now — I will I ” 

“ Good I When } " 

“ Could I go tO'day ? " 

“ \ es, I could manage to take you over this afternoon." 

'* May I come then ? " 

" Yes, you call for me at the office here at three then we ’II 
taxi over the bridge to the cellars." 

" I’ll be there. I believe it’s going to be a great thing 
for me. It may result in my not being such an economical 
person to take out — (I’m a great catch now — intelligent 
conversation and ginger ale I) — but I rely on it making me 
more human and less penetrating. Till three then — 
good-bye, dear I " 

So she was going to try it I She had tried loneliness and 
frenzied fiddle-playing, but now with this latest complica- 
tion of falling in love added to her other nerve-straining 
experiences she must make a really desperate effort to find 
some sort of a solace. 
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Because of course this man with wliom she had fallen in 
love ! — or anyhow almost fallen in love ! — would prove 
entirely unsatisfactory and afford great scope for anxiety 

and disappointment. 

Quite possibly she would never see him again (tliongh in 
her candid heart of liearts she did not think that this uas 
likely) but even if she did see him often and intimately — 
tenderly and passionately even I — there would, wit 1 tout 
doubt, arise a condition of things w'hicli would be torture 
for over-acute susceptibilities. 

She would either find him out in something, or nearly find 
him out, or make quite sure that there was something to be 
found out — ^so with tljese potent possibilities in nrosnect 

.t was well to be prepared with some form of ’sedative 

solace. 

There was no doubt at all that the lives of various hopeless 
people were rendered far more endurable by the aid of 
femien ted grape juice " — not too much of it, not Uto often 
—therefore it was wise to at least make an effort at sharing 
one of the sufferers' solaces. ” 

Good-bye, ginger beer ! 

Farewell, lemonade ! ! 

Adieu, lime-juice-and-soda ! ! ! 

Welcome Bacchus, god of a thousand thousand joys I I I 


CHAPTER XII 

TO DO WITH " BIG BERTIE 


J r 


Carnlena Ratified, my dear," observed Robert 

offices and t a enterprising niece left the City 
I i‘l ^ 'edlars across the water 

thfbusi'neLVf’^rarme^ ^ '^“'"nlo^rab^u^ 

by the ordinarv^pereon '"“wn 

tvine merchant^su’l.plied bj us 

Well, I intend to know a lot 
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much, perhaps, that you'll wish you had never let me know 
anything at all ! ” Elsa’s response was cheery and light- 
hearted because she felt pleased and exhilarated at the idea 
of a new experience. " By-the-byc,” she went on ingen- 
uously, " I suppose you make huge profits, don’t you ? 
For instance, a bottle of Champagne that they charge 
tliirty or thirty-five shillings for at The Carlvoy — I suppose 
they only cost you about fourpence or sixpence, don’t 
they ? ” 

This was really very* trying for Mr. Carmona when one of 
his grumbles against business in general and his own 
business in particular was the insufficiency of direct 
profit. 

So lie explained to Elsa a great deal that she didn’t in the 
least understand or even want to understand, and while 
hearing all about " duty paid ”, and ” held in bond at the 
docks,” and other technical details entirely devoid of 
romantic interest she was overwhelmed by a wave of eager 
impatience. 

She wanted to get thcrc~she wanted to begin— yes, now 
that she had made up her mind to drink wine, she wanted to 

begin drinking it 1 . i , 

And delay of any sort always irritated her — and this delay 
of tlie taxi being held up in the middle of the bridge was 
particularly irritating. 

It was so hot, too— such a blazing insolently hot day lor 
spring tliat she wanted to get out of the glare. 

Tlie glare and Uncle Robert's technical prosiness, 
being held up in tlie middle of the bridge wore particularly 
trying to the nerves. 

But at last they arrived — pulled up in front of a bricK 
archway which suggested the entrance to some Icgenc ary 

robbers'^’ cave. t 

” Arc we here ? ” asked Elsa when Uncle Robert nacJ 

paid the taxi-driver and was gently touching her arm to 
push her forward— forward into the— the— — 

And tlien it was that Elsa’s mind involuntarily remembered 

her Tennyson. 

” Into the mouth of Hell. ..." 

It wasn't red or Ilaming, nor were there gusts of smok 
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and the wailing of lost spirits ; but it was dark onongli 
and deep enough to be hell or any other undesirable place 
which, so far, we don't know anything about. 

But directly they passed out of the glare into tlic cool 
gloom Elsa experienced a strange sensation of pleasure 
and relief. 

If Hell was like this, Hell must be a pleasant change 
from being held up in a taxi while wearing unsuitably 
warm clothes on an unjustifiably hot spring day 1 

Good afternoon, Vickers. At last I’ve }>ersiiadcd niy 
niece, Mrs. Johnson-Carr, to inspect us and our doings. 
Can you come round with us yourself ? " 

This was Mr. Carmena speaking to a benevolent-looking 

grey-bearded foreman, with whom Elsa felt sure slie was 
expected to shake liands. 

His beard was quite long enough to justify a handshake. 

^ she shook hands, said something pretty and pleasant 

which iminediately made her popular witli the foreman 

himself and with a couple of cel la mien who happened to 

be standing near, and then gave herself up to her own 
impressions. 

Eirst of all a cellar candlestick was pl.nced in her liand 

a long wooden handle with a light at the end of it— then 

followed by Uncle Robert, she 

Ca^ of Bacchuf steps-^low„_clou„ into the 

which' ‘ she drew tlds breath, 

li n7.fl ^ ‘Irawn. «'hilo a swift 

smile of pleasure touched her lips. 

its reached her nostrils and was findine 

■‘ pL\ I'er throat and her lungs. ® 

V.O n *■ ^ Uncle Robert — for he had 

heard the ong breath and understood it. 

Yes, it s — it s so sweet," 

dream ^^car— sweeter than love’s vounc 

that you smT^lb i?'Wike.l ^ "''‘'‘"y 

speak.” ^ from the heart of the wine, so to 
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The heart of the u’lne !~7i picturesque expression, which 
helped Elsa with her impressions. She could imagine 
that the glowing red wine might have a passionate heart, 
and that the tawny amber wine miglit have a golden heart — 
and that those hearts might seek out and find her heart 
and soothe it and comfort it, and put into it a new rest and 
a new contentment. 

Then came what appeared to Elsa as a panorama of 
endless mystery — unfathomable dark distance — cages upon 
cages in which wild beasts ouglit to lurk, but which were 
in reality empty, full, or partially full, bins — great casks, 
which appeared like rocks waiting for tlie beat of an 
incoming tide — and, most picturesque mystery of all, 
the hanging fungi which caused all strangers and explorers 
to recall the fringe-like decorations of stalactite caves and 
grottos. 

All the way as they went something was being pointed 
out and explained — the need and use of scantling on which 
the great casks rested after being “ fined ” — the process 
of “fining" — the methodical piling up of bottles, neck 
to reversed end, so that weight and pressure sliould be 
distributed sufficiently to prevent breakage — capsuling, 
tasting, corking — everything, in fact, wdiich Elsa didn’t 
want to know or see. 

But she never sliowed that she didn’t want to understand 
it all, and even contrived to make intelligent responses 
while grasping nothing beyond the general and extra- 
ordinarily seductive atmosphere of the place. 

Cool ! — it was deliciously and rest fully cool down here, 
yet never for a second Ideak or shivery ; and, underlying 
the mellow coolness was a stealthy gentle warmth-^r 
it may have been a suggested warmth bom in an imagina- 
tion fired by the rcstfully enervating yet dangerously 

exhilarating atmosphere of tlie vaults. 

And certainly Elsa's imagination w'as fired by sometliing, 
because every second some new bizarre idea was born in 

her brain. - ,, 

Sitting astride on one of the double butts that was lui 

of inward joy — otherwise holding two iiundrcd and sixteen 
gallons of costly claret ! — slic seemed to see the brown 
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semi-nnde figure of Bacchus swaying from side to side and 
making pretence that he was riding a fiery steed. 

And he smiled at her — and wvnked. It was vulgar of 
him, but Bacclius — even one born in the imagination — 
miglit be expected to wink. 

Then when he got off the butt, Elsa could see liim in 
one of the empty bins, pretending to l)e a caged wild aninial, 
sitting cross-iegg(-d and gnashing his teeth, but grinning 
all the while — and winking. Yes, still won king. 

Then next he would appear creeping backwards till 
wdien ha If -hidden by a great vat he would bee kon^ — beckon 
to Elsa and smile to show' tliat slie w'as going to be his 
love. 

And the cloiid-liko masses of fungi — wdiich it w'ould I>c 
sacrilegious to disturb — what strange shapes they appeared 
to take ! Sometimes tlie form of an angel, sometimes the 
shape of an undraped woman, sometimes a sw’an, a flow'cr, 
a throne— anything unlikely, unnecessary, unexpected. 

“Oh! this is a wonderful place !“ Elsa burst out 
suddenly, and both Robert Carmen a and the foreman 
felt extremely gratified, for though they had grow'n so 
used to the eerie environment that a suburban parlour 
W'ould appear to them neither more nor loss ins])iring than 
the cellars, they were nevertheless proud and pleased that 
the weird attractions of their three hundred - year -old 
vaults s!io\ild be appreciated. 

“ l am glad we appeal to your very vivid imagination, my 
dear, replied Mr. Carmona, “ and if there was anything 
else we could shew' " 

■ Excuse me, sir, but Big Bertie was emptied 
yesterday."' interrupted the foreman. “Would Mrs 
John son -Carr care to put her head inside ? " 

a dangerous experiment, w'ouldn’t it be 
Vickers?" ' 

It might, sir, yes, but you remember how when the 
vrown Frincoss of Speedenbale w'ent through the cellars 
sne said that w'as the most interesting of all ? " 

I do renj(Miihpr ^ t i 


+i remember Vickers; and I remember that it was 

to her cTr Crown Princess w'as ready to return 

to her car, But if Mrs. Johnson-Carr likes to try it " 
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\Vha? is Big BmlS I What is it ? 

dear — 1 dinVtit ° o'!*' cellars, my 

;; \VhaTtort of wL ? ' ” 

wl.ctfovpr'^!/®! blended together and 

inci I f betonies empty a man, or a couple of men go 
ms de lo clean it out. Big Bertie is getting historic Aow 

}Y\'Y.Y1YY «.f bis carved c.xterior which was done 


by a lohsh refugee in the reign of Georg 
the third, sir ! ” 

14 A ’ . _ t r* 1 


e — cr 


t r 


)es, Vickers, of course— George the third. Yes. Bitr 
13eitie IS quite a personage, isn’t he ? Look ! ” 

IJiey had Ix'cn walking forward tlirough the mystic 
gloom, turning to the rigJit and to the left— then they had 
stopped and now all candles were turned so as to throw 
tiieir light on a great ])rown vat which appeared almost as 
large as a small villa residence. 

It was a i)onderous dignified thing and Elsa gazed upon it 
with a kind of awe, 

hine carving, isn't it, madam ? " murmured Vickers in 
tones of gentle pride. 

Elsa agreed that it was, and felt fascinated by the design 
of bulging flowers, bulging scrolls and bulging grapes which 
t(>veied the entire front of the vat. And there — mixed up 
with the flowers and scrolls and graj^ies — was a face — yes, 
and a figure too — a mocking, grinning face, and a gnarled 
sinuous figure decked with leaves and grapes 

Bacchus I Of course 1 TJie lover who was waiting for 
Elsa — waiting to make her love him more than she would 
love the blue-eyed vital man whom she had met in the 
moonlight 1 

Bacchus ! There, one lean finger — longer than it ought 
to be and carved w'ith an entire disregard of all anatomical 
laws — was beckoning — beckoning — 

AVnv, my dear, arc you prepared for a new sensation ? " 
Lfiicle Robert's \'oice sounded strangely far away. 

“ Yes, of course — wliat is it exactly ? *' 

Ihe head paitncr of Carniena and Hoyce for a second 
played the ])art of Mephisto, and whispered in her ear : 
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You know why you’ve come ? You want to aj')preciatc 
and itHdcystcifui the mellow pleasures of pe<^)j)le wlio arc not 
abstainers, don't you ? You will understand if you let 
Vickers open the manhole for yoti to t)ut your liead inside 
and draw a long breatli ! ’’ 

I shall ? Yo\i ere sure I slioll ? " 

“ You couldn’t help it." 

“ Is it the smell of the wine ? " 

“ It is tile c<uK'entral('(l <id«<ur <>f neai'ly cvt'ry wine tij.tt is 
made— -it ])uts tlie value of wine behu'e v<'U iiiore than any 
amount of drmking eould c\a*r do ! " 

rocti\ it iiowtin'ii if it will iiiake me underslatid. 

I—I to understand, Onele Robert, I to uiuh-r- 

stand ! " 

'• TliaCs g<, 0 (l, very gocul ! . . . \ irlui:,, Mrs. C:.ir is 
reaay for her c.xperieiire ! " 

“ CcTtUiiIy, sir. lin.wii I—” (tl,is was to a vomiil- 

ccJl.iiiiian wlu> was occupiid in tappiii" a Imit) '• -dPiiiii' 

sllntterhoro.-''''' '‘I' 

(rdlo V ^ landing on 

tristks and raised some live or six fut-t from tlic nruuinl 

H Ildt '‘.‘"‘■I'-'* “I’ 0“ O one of tlic trestles l,c 

ftta the manhole through which it was iiossihle to creep 
lu m.d clean Big Bertie s roomy interior ‘ 

^i\0w, madam, please I " 

Carmona helped Ids niece on to the stool \d( hers 
the raiTcd shut“ 

grmnmgand beckoning and growi.u- h,- md ^ 

Iuxlrd^earcfafthoucl^sno^‘.''^^^ ‘I*'" 

one liears before euin^ unlh.r V’ ^''"'e far-away voice, as 

put Iwr bead Uirough*he maiThM^^^ 

undcrlooit' passed befoix- sliy understood— entirely 

* 
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CHAPTER XIII 

TO DO WITH ENDLESS BUBBLES 

It is difficult to determine as to which of the senses affords 
the most acute sensation. 

Certainly not taste — but sound, sight, smell and feeling 
run each other close, with sound and smell winning so far 
as romantic emotions are concerned. 

Some passionate song that some voice has sung, some 
passionate melody that some string band has played — these 
can both make us see pictures of the past with almost 
agonizing distinctness. 

Yet cannot the scent of June roses, the dangerous odour of 
syringa when dusk is falling, or the pungency of a never-to- 
be-forgotten perfume equally stir our souls to the very 
height of passionate sensation ? 

Surely, yes — a dearest memory can return to us via our 
nostrils and find them the direct route to our heart. 

And so it was with Elsa, who experienced the acme of 
acute sensation when putting her head into the giant vat 
inside which brown encrustations exlialed the most violent 
odour of compressed alcohol possible to conceive. 

One long breath and the whole mind and body were 
steeped in the most intoxicating perfume imaginable. 

Elsa swayed suddenly, then she felt that she was smiling— 
grinning almost like the carved Bacchus on the outside of 

the vat. . j 1 i. ,, 

But she couldn’t come away yet — it seemed almost as 

though she never could come away — as though she must 
for ever stand on a wooden stool with her head inside a 
world entirely different from the one which held her body ! 

“ Hullo-ullo ! " 

She called out softly and foolishly, for no other reason 
than to hear what effect would be produced by sound on an 
empty vat — and the echoes seemed like the chuckles oi 
imps and fairies kept purposely to put intelligent under- 
standing into the minds of misguided teetotalers, 
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Misguided I Heavens I yes, could any body of people 
be more misguided ? ^ 

Fancy ! losing ihis / — this astounding odour which must 
be the very breath of Bacchus liiniself ! 

Yes, the breath of Bacchus if Bacrhvis w.to 

neycr still and his grinning lips were toucliing [icr lips— 

But no, the face in the corner there was no longer the 
mipish face of the Wine God. There wcto two bhu- .-ves- 

r <^f the vat, in tlic dome of the vat, at the side* 

^ ^ l^lward Arkenson. 

w, It was the only face slie could see and it w is 

coming nearer with lij^s hungry and eager to ihid lier |ji>s ' 

She smiled— again she couldn’t help smiling at liim— ilien 

f abstain- 

^ yCflrs \\nicn li^d p^issoci nwciy* 

drunk''dlV>Iy"oh*';fis"a^^^^^ 

irgfngt’ bee?TnT}cmlalrr~''"^ 

It was not difficult now to realise how nir^n ra • i 

found consolation as she did finri o Olga Heamick 

be in need of consohtffin f A* ^‘'ng 

lureof Bacrhiic if once they understood fully the 

of Bacchus i^acenus — tJie liouse 

e"«.Sl. to J,/aZl7 '» 


I ex- 


perience to beghi dear— you've Inad cnougl 

arm and® Snt ly^uPerC 
lor her head to come mu +k^ ^"ays until it was necessarv 

, But tvhon the WacHa^dX^^^^^^ 

did come out the sitiiatinn by a smart liat 

Elsa swayed and would have careful han(lling-^_p,i. 

had not been forthcoming. im mediate support 

^ * 8i 
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She was dnink, it wouldn't last long, but just for the 
moment she was dully and placidly drunk. 

Mr. Carmena and his foreman looked at each other and 
smiled. Tliey had seen this sort of thing before. The 
Crown Princess had been nearly as bad. 

“Well, we won't wait any longer, I think, Vickers: 
there's nothing more for Mrs. Carr to sec, is there ? " 

“ Oh I yes, sir, there’s the sampling room. If you 
remember it was quite a job to get the Princess away from 
there. I’m sure the lady would like to see that — and to 
taste some of the wines, perhaps.” 

Mr. Carmena evidently approved of this suggestion for he 
gave the arm he was holding a gentle shake, and said : — 

“ Would you like to go straight back now or to see the 
sampling room ? ” 

By this time the effect of the fumes had dispersed, leaving 
little or no result beliind except giving Elsa an acute 
perception of all she had missed. 

“ I want to see the Sampling Room and to taste the 
wines,'' she answered quietly. 

Uncle Carmena cliuckled and pressed her arm with 
appreciative affection, for now it seemed that she was 
becoming w^orthy to be the niece of a shipper of wines whose 
cellars — after Crescent Vault at the Docks — were among tho 
largest and most important in London. 

“ This way,” he said — and led her out of the chill mystic 
gloom into daylight and a normal temperature. 

For in the Sampling Room there was sunshine shot in 
through windows set up near the ceiling and the atmosphere 
was warm and a little heavy. 

“ What are they doing ? ” whispered Elsa, indicating a 
couple of men at the furtJier end of the room, one of whom 
was taking wine into his mouth, gargling his throat with it 
and then spurting it out into one of the small receptacles 
filled with sawdust wliich decorated the floor at regular 
intervals. “ He’s behaving like a thirsty bird who doesn't 
appreciate his drink,” she added in a whisper of amuse- 
ment. 

“ He mustn't appreciate it, my dear— it is his business to 
taste it and if he swallowed all he tasted he would soon 
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etrthly wresi tasting-anyhow of 

"And what arc all those? ” Sl,e pointed to rows of 
bottles placed at regular intervals along fJie long nirriAV 

tables running down the centre of the room. ^ ' 

iJock bottles they arc callcrl." 

• like medicine bottles [ And that i«i tt 

inside them, I suppose ? '^ ^ 

"Yes, a different sort of wine in everv boftio Qr. n - 4. 
when the buyers come tliev nn ^ th*it 

and everything." ^ anything 

buyers. Uncle Robe sample besides tlio 

Mr. Carmcna rubbed his hands dcliehterlK- • -.f i 4. 

years of waiting his niece was goh'gVo b' ^'en il f “ ‘i" 
family~at least to the cn; • ^ credit to the 

■‘ ibother people ' nitlCvo i mv'^i"'' ''■'•'/■■""''V ■' 

There i ^ ^ mj deai , most decidedly." 

do?Lbonk-f“'thch:do1\;^^^^^^ P-'->"«r 

priceless rubies— it might be the hS b'l"’ 5»l>'-'r- 

tale princess or the last hH^o of ' ^ blood of some falry- 
on the lake. sterm-sun’s refieefion 

on narrow shelves along "h^waVir-md'"' which stood 
the red red wine. ® P“i>rcd into it some of 

that^yo"u“%ldnrdrink‘"fm^^^^ knowing, my dear. 

particular kind.” he said ^PCnsive wine of this 

P°^‘> claret or burgundy * whetlicr it was 

,Y‘rsUSi;",S,Sl"£- •« '.-ehn 

of view of experiment, but liec^uisc iT* H'C point 

obS d^-i i^^'^ 

she wanted\o°ntensifVby rne^ by means of 

She teamed to drinltl ^' ^ 
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And she drank. 

Heaven I how wonderful it was \ Nothing to sear and 
burn the inside — only a kindly mellow warmth calming 
every nerve and tenderly soothing every sense. 

She drank slowly — and smiled. 

Then the glass was empty. 

" I think — " she began when Vickers came into the room 
carrying in one hand a gold-topped bottle and in the other a 
glittering glass of unusual shape. 

“ You wish for this, do you not, sir ? " he said, addressing 
Mr. Carmena in a tone of assurance which testified to the 
fact that it was the custom for all visitors to sample this 
particular champagne — the rarest and choicest which the 
Carmena and Hoyce cellars could produce, 

" Of course, Vickers, yes. Mrs. Johnson-Carr came here a 
teetotaler but Big Bertie has taught her a beneficial lesson, 
and now I'm sure she is ready to do the right and proper 
thing. Open it, will you — you've got a glass for yourself, 
haven't you ? " 

Pop ! 

For the first time Elsa realised (forced herself to realise) 
the fascination of a sound which hitherto had left her cold, 
and when she saw ceaseless and endless sparkles rising like a 
fountain in the centre of the glass she also appreciated the 
potency of such merry pseudonyms as “ Fizz," " Bubbley," 
and " the Boy." 

It was still fizzing, it would never cease bubbling, and 
surely it was merry and bright as any boy alive and alert 
with youth's brilliant and ever restless sparkle. 

" It looks alive — more alive than I have ever seen 
effervescing wine before," Elsa murmured dreamily, 

"That is the mousse from that rough-cut star in the 
centre of the glass, my dear. Look at it ! Like a little 
volcano, isn't it ? or as if tliere was a miniature, diver at tlie 
bottom of the glass sending up air bubidcs to t!ic surface ? 
But wine is made to be drunk — nf)t to be looked at ! 

And w'ith these last words Mr. Carmena raised his own 
glass and drank easily and uninterestedly as tliough the 
occupation was neither novel nor particularly inspiring. 

But with Elsa it was different. She drank as she played 
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the violin —that is, as tliough she wanted to get all out of 
it that could be got — and more ! 

Up to an hour ago slic had been a fierce enemy to “ fer- 
mented grape juice,” but now she understood and felt its 
subtle allure. 

Through the sense of smell otlier senses had beem reached 
and now she understood why so large a jiroporlion of the 

world seeks its solace in what is poured out of a bottle into a 
glass. 

Never for one second did it occur to her that mental 

suggestion had beim responsible for this extraordinary 

change. Never did she think that because she wished to 

find rest and solace in wliat apjiarently gave rest and solace 

to others, slic had overcome the fervent repugnance of her 
whole lifetime. 

No she put it all down to the passionate exaltation of 
ig Bertie. She had set out to lieconie a convert from 
tectotahsni and Big Bertie had done the work for her 

inire *" Swallowing “ fermented grape 

ideasiirc, actual pleasure ! 

By-the-bye, Vickers, has that order from Moddenham’s 
been changed to ” ^»i^»*^iucimam s 

« suddenly turned to speak business 

attention 

.p.^;h“'rn«C 

almost at her elbow. ^ ^ ^ * labels lying 

“ Nmly Manm'ia ' — {pi's X at"n-‘Vi' 

that was a yellow label. ' label, and underneath 

“Vina Amorosa -—the wine of love I 

nameXmost thVnXnli'''"'^- *'"‘1 “ W'onderful 

could have. ^ turesque name that any wine 

he?!''1he picked % the® to 

it into hertandbag! * surreptitiously slipped 
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There was no possible reason why she couldn't have asked 

lor It. But she didn’t — she preferred to be quite wily and 
artful, and to take it. 

Some day, when the occasion seemed to make its demand 

she would ask Uncle Robert to send her a case of Vina 
Amorosa. 

Somebody should drink somebody's health in the Wine of 
Love I 


CHAPTER XIV 

TO DO WITH A GUEST AT TEA 
" Dear Philosopher Friend, 

I am writing to-day to tell you a great deal more about myself 
because a great deal more has happened just lately. 

I never realised that so much could happen in a week and that 
in less than that time one woman could have partially transformed 
herself into another woman. 

I am half another woman. 

" And do you know why ? Of course you don’t, so I will tell 
yes, I must tell someone, and only you are perfectly safe- 
safe because you live so far away and don’t know me. 

" One reason that I am half another woman is because really 
for the first time in my life 1 am disturbed by thoughts of a man. 

He is a strange man, I have only seen him once (in the moon- 
his eyes are most remarkably blue. His Christian name 
is Fdward and — and — well, tliat's all I can tell you because there 
isn’t anything else to tell. But there will be more — I feel there 
will be more, and when there is you sliall bo inflicted to the extent 
of hearing it. 

And the other reason why I am another woman Is that I have 
changed from an abstainer into a drinker of wine. Already I have 
taught myself to drink a good deal, but soon I shall take more still. 

“ In your first letter you told me that only Love and Happiness 
could dull the wearing torture of a too clear mental vision, but I 
could not wait for these (which might never come I), so in the mean- 
while I tried wine. 

" And when I had tried hard enough — Inhaling wonderful wine 
odours, tasting wonderful wine fungi, drinking wonderful ruby juice 
and golden sparkles — 1 found that all my former repugnance liad 
died away and that I was able to find pleasure in swallowing wine' 

" Perhaps I shall find pleasure in swallowing spirits, too. I 
fancy I may do I I may even become a bona fide drunkard, because 
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it Is my theory that in the course of evolution everythinf? beromoa 
what it is not. I am evolving — I insist upon evolving—aiui 1 
was not a drunkard previously I 1 

" I wonder how you are and what you are doing — yrs, I do really 
wonder, even though I shower upon you rletails concerning niyscll 
and \vithout any real interest to anyone exca-pt mysell. But it 
is your own fault, because you told me to do it. 

'' And I do obey you. don't I ? Poor patient Poet and Philo- 
sopher I 

" As I write now' I am sitting by the window in my small Gray’s 
Inn flat. It is three o’clock in tlic aftcrn<'irjn, an<l I haven't Iho 
least idea what I am doing to do with myself lor the rest of the day, 

I only came back here yesterday alter more than a week's al)sence, 
and 1 really don’t quite know why 1 have come back now- — unless 
it may be that I am hoping Edward (the blue eyes, you know) 
may again try to do what I forbade him to do. 

I practically forbade him to speak to me, because I have been 
brought up to shy at the idea of knowing a man wh<t has ruA been 
introduced to me as the laws of Ceremony and Convention demand I 

This seems difficult to credit, when I do the things which I 
do do, doesn't it ? But I— like all the rest of ill-balanced humanity — 
only exist to be inconsistent. 

I wonder if you are inconsistent, A. B. ? 

I wonder if you would love animals and subscribe to ' dumb 
friend charities, while keeping and rearing chickens so that you 
could have them killed for food I 

" I wonder if you would sulk, snap, sw'car on Sunday, yet refuso 

to write a business letter which miglit be of benefit to yourself and 
other people ? 

I wonder if you would sack and shoo out some little servant 
slut who had 'gone wrong' and be ready to fic tlie inistress of 
c <Jiike or two. a few' earls and a couple of m ill ion, 'i ires ? 

*' I wonder if you w'ould cringe at the criminal notion of taking 
a half-penny stamp out of a pal's pocket hook, yet would help to 

dmn\^o hau\? private reasons for knowing must 

arop to half their value in less tliau a month ? 

I wonder if 

T wonder any more, because I don't really wonder— 

1 have a feeling that you are much less false and petty and self- 
seeking than the rest of the world. ^ ^ 

Of course, being a human being, you are all these to a certain 

‘"w' PKilosophcr. not much I 

\rite to me when you’ve time, won't you, and I’ll send von 
some more heart-outpourings directly there is anything to pour out. 

" From 


4 I 


Elsa Johnson." 


she' fCovu A writing and if.^mping ;,ncl sc.aling 

she threw heisclf into one of the large mannish chairs 
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^Zltoc'o’n.e cretonne, and let her 

for ^ctfineTip!- i"?* recently acquired capacitv 
Bertie “ learning the lesson taught by Big 

hahh\,7!lp;,'r’""""''''‘'''"''-'.''?>^'^^'‘y Elsa had taken up the 
he i !p ^ V"-’ 'V‘'‘ and it might be that 

sni.it "n® r"‘ "'hen the stronger fare of 

results reciuisitioned to produce more potent 

And here— in the haven of solitude, where to get a meal 
n.e.mt t.. go out for it or to cook it on a gas cooker— 
lermcnted graj.e juice '• was specially desirable, 
j -tiscuit and a glass of wine — or two, or several glasses 
<» wiiit . infinitely less trouble than opening tinned 

saliiKui and tinned pineapple or trickling out long trails of 

\ es, the glass-of-w’inc-and-biscuit habit is one undoubtedly 

caiculated to make special appeal to the individual living 
on Ins (or Jut) own." . 

Half“j>ast three ! Nearly time for tea ! — cjnitc time, in 
act, seeing tluit Iilsa s lunch liad been more or less sketchy 
and mixed iij) with lier breakfast. 

SJie stietciicd a little, she yawned a little, then instead of 
going t<j the kitchen and the gas-cooker she opened one door 
of tlie small oak sideboard in which Kalpli Oldham had been 
in the liabit of keejiing anything and everything. 

And from oJf the shelf behind the oak door she took a 
bottle and a glass — a bottle which, in company with 
several dozen more, had come from tlie Carniena and Hoyce 
cellars l)efore being dis])atclied to Burlford Grange and then 
broLiglit on in a taxi to Gray's Inn — and a glass at the bottom 
of which was a rouglily cut star. 

For when Elsa drank sparkling wine she never wanted to 
be without the glittering bubbling mousse, therefore Uncle 
Robert had been called upon to provide a couple of glasses 
exactly similar to the one in which champagne had been 
served on the fateful day of that first visit to tlie Carmena 
and H03XC sampling room. 
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Whenever Elsa wanted a thing she usually contrived to 
get it at the shortest possible notice. 

Therefore, as at that particular momert slie was in want 
of liquid refreshment, the bottle was opened without any 
delay and the star-bottomed glass filled with golden wine. 

Then Elsa drank, drank lightly and quickly as though she 
appreciated what she was drinking but not as tiiough she 
yearned to linger over it and revel in the sensations produced. 

Up to the present that dangerous lingering and yearning 
had not begun to manifest itself. 

One glassful she swallowed, then just as another was 
being poured out her attention was distracted by a small 
knock and a rattle of tlie letter box. 

She went out into the passage and found a letter. 

It had just been written because the address was moist 
and smudgy, and it had just been fastened down because the 
flap of the envelope was damp. 

Elsa looked at the direction, and smiled (Tim Haven's 
extraordinary caligraphy always made her smile) then slie 
tore the damp flap and read 


There are signs that the chatelaine has returned, tlicrcforc 
I beg to propose that in half-an-hour the tliird-floor tenant comes 
up to take tea with the fourth-floor resident. There niay be another 
guest, but one of a congenial variety, who will add to the brilliance 
of the conversation. I trust to see the tliird -floor tenant in less 
than a quarter-of-an-hour. 


This was rather pleasing because going up to tea with Tim 
always left the mind satisfied with a sense of comfortable 
repletion— as though a good mental meal had been taken 
and in consequence the brain was not, for the moment 
grappling and struggling to secure something to think about! 

ror with Elsa as with all other uncomfortable women 
whose mentality is always alert and eager— mental food was 
more necessary than physical food. 

woman go without lunch or dinner and she is 
probably all the better and gayer for it. but let her remain 
without something to think about, to plan, to look forward 

as^ertihemseYves."^ imaginary ailments begin to 





These uncomfortable women must have something to 
^link about, reflect u jx)n , turn over, disagree with or combat. 
Tlicir mind, s]’)irits and morals would suffer considerably if 
not supplied with a liberal allowance of mental fodder. 

Kcjuiiiine minds arc ne\’er quite sane unless stuffed almost 
to bursting point witli absorbing facts, looming possibilities 
and interesting lies told by other and uninteresting people. 

Stoke, and stoke, and go on stoking — this should be the 
motto for every restless and temperamental woman when 
dealing with her own mind. 

Slie can’t cram in too much. 


So Elsa decided to accept Tim's invitation — a decision 
which caused her to admit drinking a third glass of wine 
after slie had swallowed the second, and to change her loose 
rest gown for an almost equally loose coat-frock. 

She looked well in this particular coat-frock of dull dark 
grey and while mounting the stairs to tlie next flour she 
suddenly found herself lioping that the unknown guest 
would be ready to appreciate her pei*sonal appearance. 
This particular coat -frock made her look almost absurdly 


young — she would like this aj)j>t'arance of attractive 
immaturity t(; be observed and a])])rcciatcd. 

Tim never appreciated anything because he never 
observed it — or it may be more accurate to say that he 
never seemed to observe it. 


Anyhow whatever way it might be he never talked 
clotlies or complexions or hats, so at times it was necessary 
to call in outside help. 

Elsa hojx]d the other guest would talk about intimate 
personal details which would make her even more interested 
m herself than she was at the present moment. 

On reaching the top floor it was to And “ the oak " 
hospitably open and the inner green door slightly ajar. 

May I come in ? ” she called out without knocking. 

" That, madam, is wliat I wrote and asked you to clo I " 
responded tlic voice of Tim. 

“ Well, here lam doing it 1 ” And she did it — ^walked 
into the narrow gloomy passage and across to the door of the 
sitting-room, where she was met by Tim, Tim holding a 
kettle in one hand and a jug of milk in the other. 
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I am afraid I can’t greet you with due ceremony because 

gr well, just for the moment liauds are full, he 

said with his usual quaint and rather attractive hesitancy 

of speech. , 

" That doesn't matter--\\e can get tlirough extra hand- 
shaking later on,” replied Kl-a ]niUing into lier voice the 
note of warm “ palliness ” wliich made licr friends with all 
men who didn't aspire to be her lovers. 

“Then come in, dear madam—” (slio almost went in) 
*• — and — er — ” (she quite went in) “ — er — hu me introduce 
to you a sincere appreciator of well-bh*uded China tea. 
Mr. Edward Arkenson — Mrs. Johnson ! ” 


CHAPTEK XV 


TO DO WITH KISS NOT KISSED 


Unlike most dramatic moments this particular one did not 
fall flat. 

Elsa felt annihilated, but as, after performing tlic cere- 
mony of introduction, Tim immediately took his kettle 
and milk jug to the kitchen, there was no one to witness her 
annihilation — at least only the blue-eyed man who had 
caused it. 


“ Please praise my skill and perseverance,” he said. 

“ Yes, I— I will when I’ve recovered from tlie shock,” 
replied Elsa flippantly, but a little nervously. 

This blue-eyed stranger was the only man in the world 
with whom she had ever felt nervous. And she had the un- 
comfortable idea that he knew it. 


Don't regard it as a shock — try hard to imagine that 
it s a pleasant surprise,” he muttered softly — softly almost 
as a lover would speak. 

“ Yes I — I’ll try,” answered Elsa with a smile — ^thc sort 
of smile that is very binding, very linking and very human. 

No woman could smile like that except at a man she loved 
or was going to love. 

Then 'nm came into the room, and with him superlatively 
blended China tea and w'itty conversation. 
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Elsa herself diclii t talk a great deal, but what she said 
was just what she should have said to supply the right 
touches of illogical feminine inconsistency and to create 
need for masculine explanation and correction. 

They both explained to her and they both corrected her, 
and the more they did it the more they liked her, or loved 
her, or were prepared to love her, as the case may be. 

And while the two men talked Elsa leaned back and 
formed definite impressions of Edw'ard Arkenson. 

These impressions were that he could gain either the love, 
friendship or afiection of anyone he wished — that his easy, 
almost happy-go-lucky manner was deceptive, and that he 
was a man of iron will and almost cruel determination — that 
in all probability he made a great many people think he 
liked them mucli better than he did like them — that his 
capacity for throwing off anything and everything (annoy- 
ance, grief, undue exhilaration, passion, perhaps even love 
itself !) was e.xtraordinar\' — that one part of his heart 
belonged to a merry teasing schoolboy — that another part of 
his heart belonged to a relentless judge w'ho would never 
forgive — and tliat a person might know him for half a lifetime 
without knowing half there w’as to know about him. 

Tim Haven ev'identl}'' found him exceptionally congenial, 
and he obviously ap])reciatcd Tim’s dry humour. But it 
was apparent that their acquaintance w^as in the earliest 
possible stages of development. 

“ The fiddle has been very mute lately,” observed Tim 
during an easy and restful break in the conversation. 

I hope it has, seeing that Tv^e been aw^iy. I should be 
considerably annoyed if Mrs. Stockley suddenly neglected 
charing for music,” answered Elsa merrily. ” And,” she 
added with a very serious head-shake, ” it must be a tre- 
mendous relief to you when I am aw^ay — you must be able 
to write much more and much better ! ” 

Tim screwed up his eyes behind his spectacles, and 
pondered, 

” I'm not so sure,” he said at last, ” that your music 
hasn't developed from an irritant into an emollient. I 
rather think it has, and that I can do better w'ork wdien I 
interrupt my thoughts by wondering W'hen you are going to 
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leave off. During this last absence of yours I believe I 
experienced an almost perpetual hankering for sound. 

" Well,’' broke in Edward Arkenson, " tliat points to one 
thing—that Mrs. Johnson mustn’t have any more absences, 
and that she must stay here all the time and make you 
wonder when she is going to leave off ])laying. It will have 
to be arranged like tliat, won’t it, Mrs. Johnson ? 

" I am afraid it can’t be — cr ” 

“ Oh ! are you like myself — an inveterate week-ender ? " 

** Yes — or — cr — or wcek-middlcr or week -beg inner — or 
just whichever I tliirk I will.” 

” Ah ! you are lucky to be able to arrange things like 
that. A business toiler like myself can only spare his 
Saturday -to -Monday or Friday-to -Tuesday, as the case 
may be.” 

Elsa nodded and made no reply, and while making no 
reply wondered where and with whom those week-ends 
were spent^ — ^also wondered if he was wondering wdiat she 
did with her life when not at West Passage. 

It was rather piquant to think how' each one w'as wondering 
about the other. 

Yet it would be nice not to wonder, and that’s wlien the 
lure of ” fermented grape juice ” came in — to stop specula- 
tion and introspection which arc the main factors for 
spoiling the best hours of certain people's liv^cs. 

For another half-hour they smoked and talked and even 
permitted one or two blessed moments without eitlicr 


smoking or talking, then suddenly Fisa saw that with polite 
furtiveness Tim was glancing at the clock. 

\ou are due somewhere ? You’ve got to do some- 
thing ? ” she cried, also looking at the clock to show' that she 
had intercepted his ow'n glance. 

” Well — er — not quite immediately — I am dining with 

before tJie theatre, so I must dress and- ” 

and you shall dress riglit away and take plenty of 

time making yourself look extra smart and extra attractive 1 

I am going now — this minute. Good-bye — and thank you 

lor nice tea and nice sandwiches! Good-bye, Mr. 
Arkenson I j > • 


And wdien Elsa turned to the blue-eyed man with whom 
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she had quite definitely fallen in love she did not 
hold out her hand. 

But there was going to be no adieux so far as he was 
con cemcd. 

He only smiled, looked a look that seemed to say, “ don't 
be silly I " and then turned to Tim. 

" Good-bye, Haven. I’m going to follow Mrs. Johnson 
down the stairs to sec wlien I can induce her to give me a 
chance of hearing tlie violin wliich, so far as you are con- 
cerned, has changed from an irritant into an emollient. 
Good-bye — don’t forget you are dining with me early next 
week — we’ll telephone and fix the day. Good-bye ! " 

Then the next moment they were going down the stairs 
in single file, and Elsa knew that Fate was walking behind 
licr. 

When slic reached the third floor she stopped. 

" This is my destination — good-bye 1 " she said. 

He looked at her vith blue eyes that simply danced and 
beamed with mischief. 

“ May I say good'b}'C — at least an revoir — when I come 
out ? ” he said in a voice soft and mellow as a creamy 
cordial. 

Elsa gave in at once. There was notliing to be gained by 
making pretences, particularly when she herself found all 
pretences so detestable — it would be so absurd seeing 
tlirough hcnself 1 

So she pullcfl open '' the oak ” which had been left ajar, 
put the key in the latch of the green inner door, and walked 
in. 

Edward Arkenson followcd—into the passage and into tlic 
sitting-room. 

"How pleasant it is to tliink that now we have been 
respectably and conventiouaJIy introduced, isn't it ? " ho 
saitl looking at her in that particular way which made her 
feel that for the first time iu her life she was loved— or 
anyhow going to be loved. 

" Yes — cr— liow di<l ynu — er — have you known him 
Haven long ? ’’ rej)!icd Elsa rather stupidly. No other man 
liad ever before made her feel downright stupid and un- 
intelligent. 
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You kno^v, at least you guess, I Iiaven’t.” 

“ H(nv — er — liow is it tlieii ? 

" Didn’t you mention tiiat you knew a man in the same 
house as yourself ? 

** You did. And wouldn’t a very little private detective 
work and tipping find out which man ? And wJieii tlie man 
was found would it l>e stiipendou'-Iv diffi' nlf tij fli^cover to 
which clubs lie belonged ? And when the clubs were 
discovered wouldn’t it be comjxiralivclv < asy to rlrc)p rjii <1 
member with whom one hapjieiicd lu he aerjuaiuted — <»r 
anyhow someone wlio knew a member — and Iheu to dig on 
and push and dig till at last Haven himself was rcncliod 
and introduced ? And when once inlrodiicod slsould it 
have been an insurmountable diniculty to niako oneself more 
or less congenial ?— and tlien to get an invitation round to 
his chambers in order to look at some particular etlition of 
some particular book ? Surely all this didn’t najuire much 
talent ? A little patience, perhaps, but not tahnit 1 ” 

Elsa shook her head and laughed weakly and perhajis just 
a little tenderly. 

" I should think you would be one of those i)eopIc wlio it 

would be quite impossible to get the better of t ” she 
said. 


“I am!'* By this time she was sitting down, and 
Arkenson stood over her as he agreed vehement Iv witli her 
assertion. "Nobody has ever got tlie belter of me yet. 
What I mean to do, I do, I am most insolently sure of 
myself and in this resjiect my conceit is tremendous " 
■'Conceit I rve olw.ys \l.ought that I .Ivt.-Ltod a 
conceited man more than an^’^hiIlg in the world ’’ 

"You won't detest me; bcMdes^-on won't roUi^c th.d I 
am conceited until yon look for it. But you will fed how 

niyself-yon can't hoi]! feeline that." 

But it may be tbat we sli.dl never know each other well 
enough for me to feel a.u thing about it " 

w.irfl , "“y that when you know so tlioroueldv 
well th.at you don t think them I You realise miite wel I t ! 'it 

you and I are going to know each other belt t lau we'^e 

ever known anybody before. And now the ikkUe-wiH you 
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play me something and let me hear at closer quarters all I 
heard when I was standing outside the window ? ” 

" I don't want to play ” 

“ Oh ! you do because — well, because I want you to. 
There will be time for you to play before we go out and 
dine." 

" We ? Dine ? " 

" Yes — together. We are going to dine somewhere 
together — that is the best way of beginning to know each 
other as w'e are going to do. There is your violin, isn’t it ? 
— please / " 

Elsa made no further remonstrance. In point of fact she 
really rather wanted to play, because seething within her 
was something she wanted to let out — ^something which 
reminded her of the turbulent silver bubbles rising from the 
roughly cut star at the bottom of the wine glass. 

So she took the violin out of the case, stood with her back 
to the window, rested her warm creamy chin on the polished 
wood and slashed her bow across the strings. 

Lord ! how she played ! How audacious it was ! 
almost indecent — how she hacked her emotions on the 
catgut 1 — how she tore at it, dashed at it, defied it, crashed 

it ! 

" I am ready for life I — I am tired of finding everything 
unsatisfactory — I am going to make a bold and dangerous 
dash to get something out of existence — something m my 
soul is hurting me and burning me and searing 
be a cancerous growth of the soul — I must lull it and still the 
pain— I mustn^t let the pain interfere with love— I must 
fight to get away from myself, fight, fight, figh<— and oh 
the sweetness that love could bring I — like ^ soaring 
to heaven the soul would soar in esetasy, and if Ih^^e was 
hurt or doubt the dreamy gentleness of wine would soothe 
everything— earth would be forgotten and hope would rise 

*’'on'^a ^'ar-away ^hamonic the melody ended “S 

Elsa’s hands— bow in one, fiddle in the other— dropi^d 
her side her face was very pale, while her hi cat h came 
swift short gasps. It was the climax of a tremcndoii 

emotion. 
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Then she felt that someone I)ad come np bfliind Iir-r, 
that strong fingers were gripping either arm and that th<‘ 
warmth of human breath was touching her fon-hcad. 

" Are you ready ? " whi'^])ered Edwarri Arlceiison. 
Instinctively slie knew what he meant. 

“ No— no— ” 

“But \*ou asked for my kisses— every note you p].iy<fl 
was a demand that they should hold you and ( kt^e y*ni .nul 
madden you and make ’’you undcrstai^d vliat X.ilun- nn-ant 
all^ women to understand. You asked — you a^ked ! ” 

. ‘ ” ^ke pleading was almost 

pitiful. 

Then if rot yet, where you liave been ! *’ And tlie 
fiddle w'hich was l^ang inert amidst the folds of her skirl 
vas ifted for a man to lay full hot lips on tlie warm wood 
just where the player’s chin had rested. 

Elsa watched those kisses, watclied them almost intro- 
spectively and analytically-, saw the drawing-in and ex- 
pansion of the lips, saw the clinging and lingering upon the 
wood—and as she watched came the bewildering thougiit of 

It would be a tremendous time and if she could onl v io v in 
berorthwidll^'’ suspicions life would indeed 

wblr^^rur chThas rested' 

brain An*dn“®^''^^ l>cr 

or eiselhini^wm «''co- 

artistic For tl at fs n!i T"'" <luito 

quite natura w th L in/ 


mig sLt ona/witr^d/mw to the bedroom, put on a 
back;to where he wis 

am ready,- she said-and this time there was challense 
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in her eyes. For she had watched those lips being pressed 
upon the violin. 

But Edward did not respond to the challenge. 

She had said “ not yet and he had accepted the decree. 
It was no use two minutes afterwards for her eyes to say 

“ Now ! ” 

Matters should be timed as he thought best. 

But, good lord, he wanted to !— blazing heavens ! how 

he wanted to ! 


CHAPTER XVI 

TO DO WITH A PERFECT EVENING 

The evening was one unmarked by a single flaw of any 

‘^'^They^*ta"xi-ed to the West End. dined off exactly what 
they fancied, sitting in a secluded comer of a gay and 
absurdly expensive grill - room, then adjourned to 

Winter Garden Lounge for coffee and uj®- , 

And this was the first occasion on which Elsa had tasted 
that very babyish, but very pungent, liqueur called P / 
Amour. Anybody must realise-^r think rcali 

that if a few sweets known as clove balls were 
down, flavoured with raw rum and tinted with cochin , 

Par fait Amour must be the result. • u* Fka 

But absurd and obvious as the liqueur might be. Elsa 

found it tremendously attractive, and P 

trickled down her throat her own vision seemed to g 

coloured like the stuff she was drinking. . • • . . 

\nd so well they got to know each other without eitne 

telling the other one single satisfactory or ' 

as Edward kniw of Elsa, she was a c°nscient.ou 

research worker who put in a certain amount ‘ ^ ^ 
Chambers in West Passage ; and so f ‘ ^ with 

Edward he was a person who had something r-rmvn 
declricily and who fet his flat at No. 3 Oak House, Jermyn 

S'enadenc. i. .. a rale . bar » »»• 
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plete sympathy, it is also a stimulator of the thoughts, 
and half-a-dozen times during the evening Elsa found 
herself \\ondering the most wildly extravagant things. 

Of course, everything niiglit seem what it did seem 
while all the time there were other despoiling facts and 
circumstances wliich 

riiere it was again ! She was seeing through her com- 
panion's apparent candour (or partial candour!) wlion 
m all probability there was nothing at all to see through. 
So she drank just a little more champagne than many 

very abstemious women would drink, and then the wonder- 
mgs began to disperse. 

At lialf-past nine they had taken their places in the 

and at half-past ten thee' came out 

then Edwaid asked ; 

Do you want to go anywhere to be amused > ” 

Do you mean the second half of a music Iia'll ? ” 
les, something like that.” 

I can be quite sure. Any place of entertainment 
which one can turn into just when one likes alwa " le ! 
Itself out to he funny and to giye its audience ' a Let 

roar whhIiUrV!''" o'- being made to 

" I suppose it is really because T'vp fTA+ , 

class^and superior soul but I expect it>s the otf.er^• 
insensibly thaf this little flallVof “cheek ■''1nd'’'d 

it’s a bad habit to gTinto-tL 

pressing influences. It affects thin Vm": for de- 

‘‘ eo« too^fa^ ' 

ere . I don't agree with you— I believe there 
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is a way ! ” She was thinking of a roughly cut star and 
endless silver bubbles ! 

" You mean love, of course." 

" I wasn't thinking remotely of love ! " She flushed, 
and flashed this out at him. A woman hates a man to 
catch lier thinking about love. 

" You ought to have been, then ! But you will be soon. 
When we are lovers you will never leave off thinking about 
love, because I shall so surround you with it and cover 
you with it and make you joy in it and revel in it that you 
will never leave off thinking about it. . . . Well, if you 
won’t go anywhere I had better take you home. We 
might go to my place for drinks and chocolates, but as you 
say ' not yet ’ it might be wiser to wait. . . . Taxi ! " 

His audacity was tremendous, but to Elsa it was extra- 
ordinarily attractive. She had never met an^^dhing like 
it before, and to snub it would be like snubbing the confiding 
impertinence of a pigeon who alights on your shoulder 
and proceeds to peck at the artificial cherries in your hat. 

Audacit}' — presuming it is thoroughly unforced and 
entirely fearless — is one of the most fascinating traits 
which can be possessed by human being, animal or bird. 

The man who makes love to us audaciousl}* — we adore . 

The cat who refuses to budge when we want to put our 

head on our own pillow — we worship ! 

The sparrow who will not let us have our gold club tea 
in peace, and wlio will persist in cadging for crumbs wc 
love his brown featheriness to distraction ! , . . 

Man or beast who is audacious may be sure of just as 
much affection as ever he wants— provided, of course, 
that he is a sufficiently young and sufficiently attractive 


man or beast. , . 

Old audacity or hideous audacity is pitilul. 

When Elsa and Edward got in the taxi, neither of them 
spoke for some time. It was as though both 
to sec if some great moment was at hand, and for some sign 

f 1 O JIT. tllCOtllcr* w i f h 

Tlien Elsa pulled herself together and tried to talk \vi 
the easy bonhomie— v/hich made her comrades with nm 
Haven an'l all other men who were not her lovers. 
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But it didn't come easih’, for two people wlio are destined 
bv Fate to become lovers never make a sneer S-^fnl ]>reteiu e 
ot camarodeyie. 

“ To-morrow you ’ll let me call anrl take you Jnr a run 
in the car, won't yo\i ? ” said Eduard, wlnm a si/eond spell 
of silence had been lasting a full moment. 

" I don’t tliink I can to-morrow — I might on Saturday 
or Sunday,” replied Elsa, having no reason whatever for 
putting ol^ the suggested arrangement till three days 
later. 

” Ah ! I shall not be in London on Saturday or Sund<iy, 
so it must be before tliat. It had better be to-morrow. 
I'm sure vou aren't doing anvdhing that you can’t put 
off ! ” ' ^ . 

” How very sure you are about other people’s busim^ss, 
aren't you?” Ibis was said pertly, and it brought 
lightness to break througli the heavy slumberous atmosphere 
which surrounded both their senses. 

■' Very— when I want to be. And I want to Ix' sure 
about your business, for the reason that the more snn^ I 
am about your business the more sure I sliall be of you. 
But I am very sure of you already.” 

” Are you ? I wonder why tliat is ? ” 

It s because I'm so intensely sure of myself and how 
I about \ou, and nc> man ever feels about a ^vonlan 
as I feel about you without being sure of her. It he were 
not sure he wouldn’t trouble to feel ! Ah ! here we are 
at the gate— we’ll get out and walk through.” 

^Isa agreed, and for a moment contrasted his metliods 
with those of otlier men. Other men would luive said 

shall we get out and walk tlirough ? ”— he said ” w'c 
will get out and walk through.” 

a momenr'’'^' ‘o ‘e^ve him (or 

porter had admitted 

them, Edward observed : uiuuiLu 

Don’t you feel like a relic of history whenever that 

Yes, perhaps ; but I feel most of all like a flv-iwiv 
Pigeon returning to its cage. It is a strange^ comYortin^ 

lOI ' ^ 
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sort of feeling, and if ever I come to live here altogether 
it will be partly for the sake of never being able to come 
home after nine without having to be let in. It seems as 
if someone were caring for me and protecting me. I 
don't suppose porters ever do care for, or protect, the people 
they let in, but it’s pleasant to pretend they do ! " 

“ What a medley of exaggerated thoughts you have 
in that beautiful head of yours ! ” 

' My head's not beautiful ! " 

Oh ! 3^es, that black hair is ver^^ beautiful.” By this 
time the^' had passed beyond the shadows of the entrance 
gate and were standing in a bath of silver moonlight, 
so that when Elsa looked up at him she seemed to see vith 
extraordinarily vivid clearness ever^dhing that his face 
e.xpressed. No sunlight, no arc lamp could reveal all that 
seemed to be revealed by the brilliant silver of the moon. 

And in his face and his e^^es she could see that he did 
think her hair was beautiful, and that her thoughts were 
quaint and delightful, and that slie herself was all and 
cver^dhing that he wanted a woman to be. 

Just for that sweet, brief moment of moonlight revelations 

she could see all that. 

If only she could never see an\dhing else ! . . . ^ ^ 

“ Are 3'ou going to ask me in to have a smoke, or is it 

still * not vet * ^ 

He was standing close beside her, and she could feel the 
strength of his personality to such an extent that involun- 
taril\^ her fantastic mind suggested the idea of standing 
in a great warm bath charged with electricity. , , a 
Once she had taken a course of electric baths, and had 
found it the most satisfying experience of her life. 

Should she ask him in ? If she did, they would become 
lovers before he left ! M'as she ready for tliem to bccoine 
lovers, or would longer dalliance enliancc the jo\ o mu u 
surrender to a rapidly ripened passion . ^ nt ^ 

reach" for liis kisses? Yes, they were ready, bu 
of course, she knew nothing really about him f^^cep the 

information which he and her own 

And botli might be wrong— probably were ’ 

after all. a man Now, there was her mind busily at 
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work again, diving and delving and seeing through some- 
thing which at present was no clearer than a pane of ground 
glass ! It was a pity that her mind wouldn't let her give 
herself up to her lieart and her impulses ! 

Should she ask him in to-niglit ? Should she ? It 
only there could be some sign to 

DRIVE slowly:' 

They had reached the curved archway beneath which 
it was necessary to pass in going from the Square to the 
Passage, and just above it was a painted direction. 

“ DRIVE slowly:' 

Was that the sign which she had wanted ? 

“ Well, am I going to be asked in ? " 

" Not to-night — look ! " And she pointed to the painted 
direction above the arch. 

He laughed softly and tolerantly, then for a moment 
took her hand. 

“ I shall call for you with the car at two to-morrow — 
we can run down somewhere into Surrey and get back 
in time for dinner. Good night.” 

He was gone. Once again the shadow's had taken him, 
and Elsa was left alone staring at a painted sign set up 
above a curving archway. 

"DRIVE slowly:' 

She had been a law-abiding citizen and had followed 
the direction. 

Slowly she was driving the Car of Love on the road to 
Olympian Plains of Joy ! — no exceeding the speed limit 
no rushing past danger signals on the way. 

" DRIVE SLOWLY.” 

CHAPTER XVII 

TO DO WITH THE EMBRACE OF BACCHUS 

The oak ” was shut, the green inner door was shut, and 
Elsa was inside. 

She had ” driven slowly ” and now after the exhilarating 
experience of being with the one individual w'ho appealed 
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lo '' ® "’3" t« appeal 

IL » -, ? •’ f surrounded by the solitude on which 

thoughts'^* “ panacea for turbulent and disquieting 

And this was just the time when she didn't want solitude— 
wlicn slie wanted someone to whom she could tell every 
alisurd and exaggerated emotion that was rioting within 


1 ■ wanted to talk about Edward Arkenson, to dissect 
him cind to specul<ite about him. 

And tliere was much to speculate about — very much. 

roi instance, so far as slie (Elsa) could remember, she 

had never mentioned Tim Haven to him. She had never 

mentioned him to an3’one— except on paper to the crippled 

\vlioni slie had got into the habit of deluging with 

confidences of cver}^ description which she would hesitate to 

mnict upon some visible companion who would yawn and 

fidget while she gave them— and perhaps to Clare Carter 
wlio — 


No, no, she had never mentioned him to the nice j^oung 
woman wath the healthy mind who w-as now plajang the 
part of deputy mistress at Burlford Grange. 

Therefore as slie had never mentioned Tim Haven to 
anyone, how could Edw'ard Arkenson know' tliat she w'as 
acquainted with him ? 

It almost looked as though her witty journalistic friend 
on the top floor and the blue-eyed stranger had been in 
league from the beginning ! 

Suppose it W'as that they knew she had a certain amount 
of money and wanted to get it out of her 1 — to put into some 
theatrical enterprise, perhaps — and, after agreeing that the 
best way of getting a w’oman's money was to make love to 
her, Arkenson had been deputed the task of arranging a 
romantic start-off, to be followed up by a supposed intro- 
duction from Tim Haven and — and — well, of course the 
idea might be a trifle far-fetched, but not very ! 

Bee ause — with many exceptions — most attractive men 
(nobody could be more attractive than Edw'ard Arkenson) 
are out to get hold of some woman's money. That is the 
only w'ay of putting their attraction to good account. 
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And in speculating about Edward Arkcri^on one could 

speculate about liis way of living and ]iif— l!i>“ 

God! wiiat could one not s]x-(ul:tle aljnnt if only one 
allowed full play for the demoniacal eflort^ of a toe cloarly- 
secing mind ! 

Hadn't she (Elsa) almost prayed that if ever lia])i>iness 
came in sight her own mental vision might be quieted and 

lulled ? . T 1 • 

And now here she w'as — heavens ! it was maddening, 

those things, winch her mind was trying to make her 
think ! 

How could she stop it ? W'ho could make her stop it ? 
Wdiy surely — yes — Big Bertie '* could stop it all in 
three moments ol rapiuruns inlialalion ! 

But “ Big Bertie " wasn't here — no, there was no giant 
vat in a suite of Gray’s Inn chambers ! Not a necc^:^a^y 
article of furniture ! 

Yet " Big Bertie ” was not indispensible, for Olga 
Hcamick did without tlie wine-essence odours breathed in 
through the manhole of a giant vat ! She didn’t inhale — 
slic drank when slie drank there was complete 

forgetfulness of all that made her life merely a rehearsal 
for playing a part in Hell 1 
Yes, Olga Heamick drank ! 


It was twelve o'clock when Elsa opened the door of the 
little oaken sideboard set in the niche beside tlie stove, and 
took out a bottle and a glass. 

Her eyes were sparkling and her lips were smiling, as 
sparlde the eyes and smile of the lips of a woman hurrying 
to keep a rendezvous in her lover’s arms. 

And Elsa was hurrying to a lover’s arms — she could see 
him over there in the corner, waiting for her ! 

His long skinny brown finger was beckoning, he was 
grinning and his pointed fang-like teeth were gleaming, and 
the bunches of grapes dangling over his ears quivered every 
time he shook his head. 

Her lover Bacchus — perhaps the most faithful lover any 
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h°TnouId h 7t embrace 

Fdu nrd * the memon- of all things which hurt, 

to-n ' ft FH '°'’er ‘be future, but 

there^! ” ‘ ‘i'enson was away and Bacchus was 


To nig^ht it should bo Bacclius 1 

And I his wine was red — the ruby juice which glow s and 
war.r,s..-and ,t was old and costly and worthy to delight 

tlie palate of an exigent connoisseur ! 

Such a pity to waste it on a young woman out to tn' new 
and emotional experiments ! 

So Elsa drew the cork — a fine resonant "pop" she 
acliieved — ^and filled a glass. 

But as this particular wine was red and still the star at 
the bottom didhit produce an ever-bubbling result. 

That was a pity, because Elsa loved the silver bubbles. 

However, the red, still wine was poured out, so she 
cirank it, and dissected her every impression and sensation 
while the mellow, pungent stuff trickled down her throat. 

Then she filled the glass again — and again — and began 
to realise that wine was a wonderful thing. 

The Bible — yes, the Bible was always saying something 
about wine, wasn’t it ? 


Wine niaketh glad the heart of man / " That was a 
quotation which old Barnstable had once ventured to make 

when jibbing at his mistress's Apollinaris or lemonade 
proclivities. 

And it was true, too — at least, it was undoubtedly true 
where W^oman was concerned. For now tliere was warmth 
inside her body, wliilc a warmth, a glad warmth, seemed 
to be gathering round her heart. 

If Edw'ard Arkenson had only been Iiere now' she w’ouldn't 
have said "not yet ” — but tliat didn’t matter he would 
be here to-morrow, and to-morrow is always of more 
vital interest than to-day. 

It was jo 3 'oiis to be just beginning a lo\‘e-story as she 
w‘as doing now', and with a man who couldn't be improved 
upon. Edward knew Tim Haven — at least he had got 
to know him — so that part of tlie business w’as quite 
orthodox, and as he [)ossessed a car ho must be more or 
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less affluent, and an affluent ninn is 
scH-seeking. Apart from the affluence itself, lie is more 
worth while— less on the look out for possible benefi s— 
more ready to regard love from a sentimental point ol 

view* 

It was joyous to think of seeing Edward to-morrow 
of going with him to wlicre spring trees and fields were 
green and where new-born flowers were giving to the worlU 
that radiant beauty wliich only extreme youth can 

give ! . . . . , ■ , X 1 1 

Yes, to-morrow would bo full of joy, and to-night already 

tpas full of joy ! 

And it should be fuller still — the glass — the bottle no, 
not the same bottle, because still red wine sent forth no 
silver bubbles, and tlio^e ever-twinkling bubbles were so 
gay and flippant and like the laughter of youth, wliich 
laughs while it hasn’t the remotest idea what it is laughing 
about. 

Another bottlc—from tlie otlier shelf— where were the 
nippers to cut the wire ? — ah ! fierc, in company with a 
salad spoon and fork and a hare’s-foot liandled paper 
knife ! . . . 

Click ! — the ware wvas kind and yielding, as though glad 
and ready to remove its restraining influence. . . . 

Pop ! ! 

A splendid one that ! — half-way up to the ceiling — just a 
fringe of foam round the top of the bottle, but no vulgarly 
exuberant frothing over. 

Swizz — z — z — z — into the glass, and now' the star doing 
the duty it w'as cut to do ! 

Sparkle, sparkle ! — bubble, bubble ! — go on, little in- 
visible diver dowai at the bottom of the glass, send up your 
silver bubbles all the time ! 

Su'izz, sxvizz — bubble, bubble — sparkle, sparkle — 

Ah ! it made the tongue tingle, and the throat tingle 
and even the teeth tingle — almost a touch of pain, but, 
like many other forms of transitory pain, a keen, potent 
pleasure ! 

One glass Elsa drank — tw'o glasses — then w’ith the third 
filled to the brim and the restless quicksilver bubbles 
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rising all tlie 
pencil, and began to scribble. 


time, she drew towards her writing-pad and 


4 4 


man 


Dear Poet Philosopher, 

fi writing to you now — at the very moment when — for the 

first time in my life— I am ! 

\es I am drunk witli wine ! It is a great achievement, and the 

VJ"' ^ to have a tremendous love affair has 

helped to bring it about. 

And it^s great — it’s great ! 

T ^ because of him. I have just parted from him and 

1 ScUcl not yet —and when I got inside I felt lonely and regretted 

saying not yet/ and so I opened two bottles, so that my loneliness 
and regret should both pass away I 

they have passed away, and I see things now in a right 
light m the most radiant glorious light you could possibly imagine. 
I am so truly happy. * 

And because I am so truly happy to-night I mean to keep it 

up and to call in the aid of my good friend Bacchus whenever things 
are black and ugly. 

I hav'e been thinking of Bacchus as a lover, but now — as I've 
got a real charming lover with the bluest eyes that a bit of sky 
ever dropped down — I am going to think of him as a friend. 

'■ You are one friend, someone called Clare Carter is another, 

lim Haven (on the top floor here) is another, and now Bacchus 
is another. 

Do you like Bacchus's's’s (difficult to make possessive, isn't 
it?) curls? If there were lots of Bacchuseseseses (difficult to 
pluralise, isn't it ?) how drunk we should all be ! 

“ My Bacchus is watching me while I write, and now he insists 
that I must stop for a moment — just to drink your health, dear 
Poet Philosopher 1 . . . 

“ I've done it, and filled the glass again and now the silver bubbles 
are bubbling more merrily than ever and waiting to tingle on my 
lips. 

I wish, dear friend, you were here to enjoy the tingling wdth me, 
because now I am beginning to be convinced that anyone who misses 
the comfort of drinking wine is ignoring one of the main compensa- 
tions which a beneficent Providence puts at the disposal of poor 
harassed humanity. 

" I’ve ' taken to drink ' (horrible phrase, isn’t it ?) quite deliber- 
ately, and I mean to go on with it. 

“ Good-night, kind friend, who sympathises without arguing — 
or if you do argue, who argues in the right way 1 

“ From 

" Elsa Johnson." 
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When Elsa had finished writing she leaned back in the 
deepest of the deep chairs and smiled, and watched the 
endless bubbles rising and ever rising m the glass which 
she had filled. 

Then she drew the glciss toWc^rds her — and aftei d momc nt 
the bubbles were no more ! 

She had sw’al lowed them. 

“ Bacchus/’ she murmured softly, “ I believe I love you 

better than Edward — come to me ! 

And the Wine God came and folded her in his restful 
embrace — the embrace which brings death, dissolution, 
disgrace and despair ! 


CHAPTER XVIII 

TO DO WITH BIRDS IN A WOOD 

The next morning Elsa awoke late, and with the pleasantly 
sensuous feeling that she didn’t want to get up. 

The headache which should have been wdth her wasn’t 
there. It's true that lier eyelids felt just a little stiff 
and heavy, and her throat a little dry, but otherwise there 
was nothing to give any reminder that on the night before 
she had lain unconscious in the brown, sinuous arms of 
Bacchus. 

But she remembered it, and with a distorted sense of 
pride wd\ich people do feel w'hen conscientiously accom- 
plishing something they have never done before. 

“ I was drunk last night ! " 

She murmured this definite statement to herself and 
found a certain sa.tisfaction in making it. It really u-as 
rather clever of her to get drunk for the first time in such 
a very comfortable and satisfactory fashion ! 

And what a comparatively small experience it w'as, 
after all ! Of course, the falling to sleep in the chair ancl 
the waking up at three o’clock to fumble her way into 
bed w'ere not quite pleasant experiences, but easily tliese 
could have been averted had she knowm a little more 
about the game. 
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Strange it was, too, that after years of almost fanatical 
antipathy against drink she should now slip into the habit 
without a single pang of disgust. 

She didn t feci in the least disgusted with herself and she 
was quite ready to repeat the experience whenever circum- 
stance and inclination called for a repetition. 


Elsa took the customary light breakfast in bed, got up, 

dressed slowly as seemed in accord with the pleasant sense 

of languor which pervaded her whole being — telephoned for 

lunch to be sent in from the small restaurant just outside 

the gate and then awaited the arrival of the man and the 
car. 

And they were not long in arriving — in fact Elsa had 
hardly lighted her after-lunch cigarette when, through the 
open w indow, came the rumbling crunch of a motor being 
brought to a halt. 

She looked out. 

Ready ? " called up Edward Arkenson. 

'* Quite ready 1 '' she answered blithely as a girl. 

" Come down, then," 

" I will ! ” 

That w^as all. 

A close-fitting hat to be swathed by a gossamer veil, a 
light coat to be slipped on, a heavy coat to be slung over the 
arm, then down the bare w'orn stairs and out into the 
sunshine of spring playing at being summer. 

No greetings at all were exchanged — ^just a very intimate 
smile, rugs drawn across, adjusted and tucked in, then out of 
the shadows of Gray’s Inn en route for the green -gold-and- 
blue of Surrey in spring time. 

" You drive well ! " observed Elsa wdicn they w’ere 
cutting their way Westw'ard. 

" My chauffeur w^ouldn’t agree with you — but I think 
W'hat you think, I am very pleased with myself about it ! " 
answered Edw'ard, simply pouring joy into her heart and 
vitality into her soul by means of looking with vivid blue 
eyes into hers. 

A chauffeur } He hod a chauffeur then ? 
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Of course he would have a cliaiiffeur — at least it ^eemed 
strange to have a chauffeur in London when every week-end 
he went to — well, of course, tliaLs wliat Klsa didn t knf>w ! 

She did not know where the man who was going to be Inu' 
lover spent his week-ends. 

But never mind about that now — tliat w'os all right. 
To-day was to-day and the sun was shining and radhing 
passionatelv to be desired was unobtainal>le. 

Bacchus w^as not wanted now. Tliere seemed no place 
for him in the sunshine. 

On they shot Westward — through London — awaiv from 
London — out of Lojidon — out of ^^i(ldle^ex — and tlien the 
green hills and bulging trees and dowering hedges ])egan. 

Elsa’s heart swelled as she -^aw* tliem, f(H' wlien tlie jiuman 
soul is ready for love Nature in her pfdlen time of re-creating 
makes special appeal. 

I am glad Clare isn’t with us ! ” she exclaimed suddenly. 

" W'ho is Clare and wiry are you glad slie in jxirticular 
isn’t with us ? '' oiujuired Edward, >lackening pace. 

" Clare — cr — oh ! she is just as a dear good woman I 
know who always has a knack of spoiling one’s pleasure l)\’ 
uttering sensible remarks. For instance, if ^he were liere 
now and I told lier how I atlored tliis stillness and greet'mc>"i 
and silence she would sa\ : ‘ Vtcs, i('s icotufcr/ul Aoie tnuc/i 
beauty one can get out of the cockney spots near Lon Jon, isn't 
tt ? ’ Ajid that would kill my feelmg^ when I want to think 

that I am miles and miles away beyond the edge of no- 
where ! ” 

So we arc so we arc — we are in a country all <^f our 
own which can never be invaded so long as we want to be 
King and Queen of it. Is there a single soul in sigiit ? “ 

J'Can you see the remotest suggestion of a house a 
chimney pot, a trail of smoke, a rail wav line ^ ’* 

“ No — er " 

Then miles and miK-s awa^• be\’ontl the edge of 

nowhere ! We ve left Land’s lind behind us. wc’vo slipped 
past the coast of the farthest Orkney Lk- — ve've found 
some place wliich no one else can ever find and we arc so 
happy in it that we are going to stay here for the rest of our 
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livc5^ ! Come (by this time he had driven the car off 

the road on to a grass plateau, and had come to a halt) 
get out and look at a view extending over miles and miles of 
our new country — the country over which we are King 
and Queen ! " 

Elsa alighted from the car and walked by his side across 
the grass plateau, which suddenly shelved upward into a 
sliort, sharp incline. 

Then they reached the top and she looked at what she 
was told to look at. 

Green — green — green — the vi\dd, gaudy, audacious 
green of new-born spring — swelling, rising, dipping hills — 
trees in lines, trees at a set distance, trees massed in such 
profusion as to lorm small mountains or their own account 
— and here and there the silver streak of some unimportant 
little river which very few people had ever heard of. 

The supreme glory of Surre\' which, if one can only forget 
Surrey’s propinquity to Middlesex — Middlesex holding 
the City of London ! — is, in its own way*, impossible to 
beat. 

" We can’t improve on our view, can we ? ” said Edward 
looking from one of Nature's successful efforts to another. 
And this time he found the creamy softness of a human face 
even more desirable than a panorama of open country'. 

“ No, we can't but — " she turned to him impulsively and 
merrily, “ — but do 3 'ou know I’m afraid that views annoy 
me ! " 

“ I'm sorry ! Why ? ” 

“ Because I'm not in them ! I:am too much of an egoist 
to appreciate a view. I feel a trifle antagonistic towards 
anything in which I don't take part, and for this very 
reason that theatres annoy me, views do the same. Besid.es, 
how can one enjoy looking at a large expanse of something 

one can’t get at ? " , ^ u * f 

“ Well, how can one enjoy listening to a fine burst oi 

orchestral music ?—one can't get at that." , 

“ No, but through the sense of hearing it gets right into 
one's heart and creates all sorts of wonderful emotions. 
But a view can’t possibly' make any personal appeal. 

\dews always annoy me. either on picture post cards or oft 
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them — I want something I can be in and and take 

part in I ” 

Edward bowed his head witli polite gravity', and rfm^kb-rod 
for a moment. 

“ I think/’ he said after a ]>ause, “ tliat I may be able to 
manage something more satisfactory and more self-con- 
tained. Come this way." 

And, witlioiit arguing, she went — went back down the 
grassy slope and plateau and across the road to the com- 
mencement of a small wood. 

Edward held back two unfriendly brandies which tried to 

bar the way. and Elsa passed from glow and glory into 
shade and silence. 

For eycn though birds called and answered and ([uarrelk d 
and sang love songs, there was that mystcrituis hush \dti« b 
casts Its spell over every spot whei/trees grow densel\- 
Irom the greatest forest to the smallest spinney. 

1 he call of birds never destroys the silence of a wood 
Is this better than a view .? " asked IMward speaking 

*°)iu4 ‘’ots speak when Nature sayt 

\cs, this is better — I am iti this!" answered I'ki 

drawing .a deep brpth that was not in the least a sieh. ' 

ten she looked at the bluebells growine <jn every sid(> 
and from the bluebells to his eyes. t> t-'nv Mcle, 

comnarineT^' for a woman to be 

companng a man s eyes to bluebells 1 The comnarison 

k"eph/^:ah alifradi/" 

was^- “ traditions of the best novelettes, but as it 

thinking about ? " 
so.?et,?- P p ^ 

were the ?oSur o&f " ^ improvement if they 

i« .!». you” w ™ ”'v 
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He took her ht^nds and held them and stood right in front 
of her— so fully in her line of vision that even the ghost of 
Bacchus and all other intruders were put outside the picture. 
She could only see him. And things are always getting 

' ... nn1\7 QPP him ! 


1 1 'Witt, n-wtii I cattea a uira m uno 
" Ti‘Witt ti-witi ! ” came the answer from another tree. 

This meant : I am waiting for you / — and the answer 

meant"' I am coming to you t " 

(All in Natures scheme of mating time /) 

He noddid and?"*h 1 show of deliberation that was more 
exciting and stimulating to the senses than any . 

tapetuLs passion, unpinned her little hat and gauze 
and threw them on the ground. Then he took oft his own 

“5 Po"pC™e L 

” And'ht n»l moment Els. JobnsonX.tt 
Woman's heritage of “mPfhension^om^ehen^ 
what life really means when the love of a loved 

*"^°Hoo-oo-oo ! '■ crooned a bird on a hranch. 

“ Hoo-oo-oooo-hoo-oo ! ” crooned another bird on 

same branch. 

“/ male and you are my mate, and our spring-time 

m?dear5“i^n't it wonderful that we've ^nd 

each other to love I ” f^ed Mward hoU.ng her fac 
both his hands and looking at the Ups wnicn 

kissed. i .v,.* “ oarh other didn’t seem 

And even the audacity of that eacn otner 

to matter. . mneeit — -but then 

It was supreme audacity and suprem 

it was so true ! tnip 

And it's no use resenting what ^ j a found- 

In the end the person who tries it always iooks 

out fool ! 
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CHAPTER XIX 


TO DO WITH AN HOUR OF SOLACE. 

A WONDERFUL day — a day that left warmtii on the lips 
and cheeks and at the heart — and now it was over ! 

Over ! 

How traj^Mc it is that joyousness should be over and 
done with so soon ! Of course, there is always the next 

time, but the next time may never be quite the same as this 
time I 

Elsa tried not to lower her own barometer of happiness 
by chill winds of introspection, but directly Edward and 
the car had left the Passage and the Square her mind began 
casting about for something new to think about. 

Of course, she could go on thinking about the kisses 
that had been kissed, the complete sympathy that had been 
established, the passionate ardour that blazed to a golden 
heat, but but well, when tlie brain is active and suffi- 
ciently young it can't feed itself for long on a diet of harkine 
back — even ten minutes ! ” 

\\ hat was Edward thinking about as lie motored back 

Ir Jermyn Street ? Was lie thinking of all 

that had been to-day, or t>f all that would be to-morrow ? 
— or of neither one nor the other ? 

To imagine that he might not be thinking of either one 
or the other was obviously absurd, yet. of eoursc, r^icn 
can det.ich their minds, particul.irly men no longer fired 

by flames of scmtimental bovhood-men of experience— 

txperiencc ! ^ 

What a nasty word ! 

Elsa repeated it and remembered v.arious tilings 

ofut “"Pinned a^d taken 

pns^ "as— And lie liarl gone from the 

IS i'-s 

been there beforc-Loften before '' 
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And a man doesn't go to a silent, shady wood by himself— 
and not usually with another man ! 

When they had sat dowm among the bluebells, too, 
he seemed to know that she (Elsa) wanted something to 
lean up against, and at a moment of ardent emotion a 
man doesn't take into consideration those small feminine 
needs, at least not unless lie is — experienced ! 

Good heavens ! it miglit be that Edward Arkenson was 
a sort of professional amorist, and that he knew exactly 
the right time and place for appealing to every variety 

of woman I . 

Flippant '* flappers " he probably took to dances and 

gained their avowals after a particularly close-pressing 
“ hesitation waltz ” or riotous one-step. Desirable young 
women of the “ half-world " he, of course, led and wined 
at expensive restaurants— any place, any time where the 
potency of expenditure could make itself felt. Scholar y 
young women— well, it might even be that he took those 
to the Reading Room of the British Museum before securing 
the surrender of their lips to his own. 

f- And sentimental, reflecting, emotional, would-be uncon- 
ventional, daring young women (she, of course was a 
that-poor fool !)-well. those he would ^ 

sonic environment where Nature could appeal to fhe sense 
as she always does appeal to that particular clas 

ProbaWy he took all the young women of 
group to a dim and silent Surrey wood where birds ca lea 
to their mates, and where an atmosphere of safe and passio 

ate solitude prevailed— and probably he 
their hats and veils (that is if they wore veils) before— 
^Heavens ! what was the matter with ‘bis devilish min 
of hers ! Whv couldn’t it let her rest ? ^V'hy must she 
see w'ith this cruel clearness when in all probability n , 

possibilily— there was nothing to sec ? 

' Perhaps she wouldn't see so well if the li^it was out . 
for H might be that licr mind kept pace with ber eyes 

So Elsa switched off the light. But she wasn t in th 
dark for the night was fine and the declining moon sent a 
silvery haze to earth, while from a lamp just against the 
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arch leading from the Passage to the Square came a definite 
illumination. 

But this punctured gloom was anyhow more restful 
than the glare had been, and if tlie mind of a woman wlio 
loved Could ever be at rest it might be at rest in sucli an 
atmospliere of dusky calm. 

Elsa loaned her arms on the window sill and looked 

out 

Experienced ! 

What a hideous word ! 

Yet wasn't she herself experienced ? She had been 
married, she had left girlhood’s ignorance beliind, she — 
she 


No, no, she xvasn’t experienced — for the reason that her 
heart and soul had been without knowledge until now, 
and — and — 

But who was that over there in the gloom near the 
book-case ? Was it a shape or just one of the shadows ? 

It seemed to be taking form and semi-substancc, and it 
was beckoning — now a face — gleaming, winking, leering — 
My boy Bacchus ! " 

Elsa called out as she would call to a friend wlio had 
appeared just when his presence was most needed — for 
now that Bacchus was just a friend and no longer an 
embryo lover, she could be merry and pleasant with hiin. 

She just looked upon him as her bov — Ikt bov 
Bacchus ! ! ^ 

“ Yes. you arc telling me to leave off thinking these iiglv 
things aren't you, Bacchus ? And you say that your wav is 
the only wny that will inake me able to leave oil — aiKl ^'oiir 
way is— is— oh ! Bacchus, it’s on tlm shelf behind the side- 
board door, isn’t it ? And I can hnd it in the dark as well as 
in the light , can t I ? Perhaps it will be sweeter in the dark ! 

shan t be shy— even of myself ! Very well, my boy 
Bacchus, I 11 do what you say — I’ll do just what you say ! " 

* a. ^ 


of a wofierfursensIltouT* 

A long draught— another— a pause for restful abandon - 
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ment — short dallying sips like a lover toying mischievously 

with the lips of his beloved — then another draught 

Ah ! it had been a perfect day ! — she and Edward had 
made it perfect together- — Edward, who was all her owm and 
had never been anyone clse's — Edward, who had learnt 
kissing upon her lips — who liad learnt to embrace a woman 
by holding her in his arms ! 

Everything was right with the world ! — yes, her world 
was all right, and it was her Boy Bacchus who had made 
it so ! 


CHAPTER XX 

TO DO WITH A CONVIVUL MEETING 

Clare Carter knew it. 

It's true that Elsa told her less than a couple of hours 
after her return home, but she would have known it even if 
she hadn't been told. For Mrs. Johnson-Carr's companion- 
housekeeper — like many other people who appear harm- 
lessly unobservant — generally realised all that was going 

on. . • • j 

She didn't pry into a fact, or haul it over in her nund, or 

try and find unexpected side issues, but she did realise. 

And this particular fact she had realised during dinner on 
the first night of Elsa's return — for with almost ostentatious 
audacity Elsa had ordered Barnstable to bring up champagne 
(and iater'on, liqueur brandy) which she had drunk copiously 
and resolutely — as though slie had set herself out to shew 
what she could do now that once she had begun. 

“ Clare, my dear. I’ve achieved a result in record time . 
I've trained myself to be a happy and contented drunkard 
in less time than it would take most people to leave on the 

habit of taking sugar in their tea ! ” 

Directly after dinner was over Elsa had made this state- 
Pient — one which Clare accepted interestedly and even 
excitedly, but which caused her pangs of unspeakable 

anguish. 
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But she would have known it, for no woman ever drank 
i'}} the U'ay in which Elsa had trained lierself to drink without 
being an cither real or half-spurious drunkard. 

Besides, even in tliis short time, a certain restlessness 
had crept into her manner while her eyes moved more 
quickly and were beginning to acquire the trick of glancing 
round nervously as though to ascertain if some unseen 
person was watching. 

And Clare took the startling change in just the most 
sympathetically unimaginative way that any self-absorbed 
employer could demand while in her good sound sane clean 
heart sprang up a desperate resolve to try and undo what 
had been done. 

And while Clare was grieving and wondering what it was 
her duty and righ-t to do, Elsa gloried blatantly in her 
newly-acquired accomplishment of swallowing “ fermented 
grape juice " with appreciation and enjoyment, 

“ You see, Barnstable, what I have learnt to please you,’* 
she said on the first night tliat champagne was ordered to 
be brought up for hers and Clare's tite-d-tSle dinner. 

And the old butler — who, being a man, didn't realise any 
more than he was told — beamed proudly, and ventured to 
say what a pleasure it would be to leave Apollinaris, 
lemonade and ginger ale down in the cellar. 

But even though Elsa had brought her new vice from the 
seclusion of her secret retreat to the more or less public 

platform of her home life, she intended to go slow at Stoking 
Common. 


She would take wine at the various dinner parties which 
social obser\'anccs made it necessary for her to attend, but 
she wouldn't take too much of it. 


When she wanted to take too much of it she would remain 
in the locked seclusion of her own bedroom with only Clare 
let into the secret of her indisposition. And when she 
wanted to take very much too much of it she would repair 
to the third-floor haven of Gray’s Inn. 

But she would only want to take very much too much of it 
when assailed by grey and black-tinged suspicions and ugly 
cr^tions of a brain tortured by too clear insight into people 
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Elsa Johnson-Carr was curiously deliberate in adjusting 
the management of her new vice. 

I^sitiveh' she seemed to stage-manage it and take an 
eerie pleasure in doing the best with it that could be done. 

So far and therein lay hope of salvation and redemption 
— it was not spontaneous. 

* * ♦ * * 

One after-lunch time when the telephone had got through 
an unusual amount of ringing, it rang again. 

Elsa—who happened to be passing through the hall 
at the time — answered direct and found the caller to be 
Olga Hearn ick, 

" Come and dine with me this evening and go on after- 
wards to what they call ‘ A Revel ’ at the Comtesse de 
Pradie's studio,” she said in lier usual tones of unconcili- 
atorv insistence. 

” I don't think I ” 

” Oh ! do get out of that uncomfortable habit of arguing, 
my dear. Whenever I ring up it's always the same — 
some objection to something I propose ! Now don't 
discuss it, but be here at eight, and we’ll go and see life 
at tlie Rev’cl 1 Ta-ta 1 till then ! ” 

Tang — g — gf The receiver was replaced, and Elsa was 
faced by the alternatives of ignoring Olga Heamick and 
staying at home as she had intended to do, or of giving 
wav to the demands of a selfishly dominant will. 

She chose the latter. She would dine with Lady Heamick 
and she would go on afterwards to the Revel. 

♦ ★ * ♦ ♦ 

Directly Elsa arrived at the Hotel Radium she could see 
that Olga Heamick was ill. 

Her breath was short, and, beneath all the adjuncts 
which a French maid apjdied with consummate skill, the 
face showed lines and furrows and bulgings which had not 
been there before. 

” We needn’t go till ten, so there’s no hiiriy' to begin 
dinner ? ” This was her greeting and one wliich evidenced 
the drunkard's perpetual desire to ” put off.” Always 
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behind time, never rctidy to do tlic tiling nt the moment 
she hnd arranged to do it, nc\’CT prepared to Ctirry out any 
definite programme whicli she herself liad drawn up I 
Elsa sat down and cocktails were brought. She took 


one, 

‘‘ How did you like the medicine I gave you wlicn you 
left last time ? " enquired Olga suddenly, and with a light 
touch of tlic jolly laughter which had helped to_ make her 
likeable, aiul wliich even now brought a certain amount 
of youth back to lier dragged and puffy face. 

" I didn’t like it at the time, but I think it helped to 
teach me — this ! ” And with the last word Elsa held 


up the glass she was raising to her lips. 

Olga comprelicnded immediately, but took it with 
curious mattcr-of-factness. Slic seemed to have lost the 


capacity for feeling actual surprise about anything. 

" Then I’ve done good w'ork if I've tauglit you how to 
enjoy yourself,” was all she said — but from tliat moment 
Elsa felt tliat a new intimacy was established between 
them. It wars as though some barrier had been knocked 
down, making it possible for one human soul to understand 
another liuman soul, and making it impossible for one 
human being to take the uncomfortable position of feeling 
more \drtiious than another human being. 

Champagne was served w'ith dinner, and as course fol- 
low'ed course, Olga's air of irresponsibility increased, 
w'hile Elsa drank less than she remembered having drunk 
since joining the ranks of those w’ho follow' faithfully in 
the train of The Boy Bacchus. 

The reason for this comparative abstinence w-asn’t 
easy to find, but it may have been that Elsa more or loss 
refrained from drinking so that she could gain a clearer 
impression of a drunkard. 

For suddenly slie was seized by a morbid desire to see 
herself as the future might see her w’hen the Wine God 
became a friend of longer standing. 

So she sipped, and Olga sw'allowed. with the result 
that b}? the time they w'ere ready to start for the Revel 
she was quite content to listen w'hile her companion's 
thick-voiced volubility increased. 
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cl,^ about this Comtesse 

of thini? I ” Qhi **^7 and all that sort 

01 thing ] Siie said, wlien they were seated in the car 

for the Studio where the revel was to be held' 
Ihev say she s got a husband somewhere; but I don't 
1 ouble ‘'ibout that wliy should one trouble when a person's 
jolly ^ fell me, why should a person trouble ? You 
wouldn t trouble, would you ? . . . I say ‘live and let 
live, and don t ask questions— don’t you ? It w’ouldn't 
do for It to get out in the papers that I went there, but one 
can t be always thinking about the damned papers, can 
one ? I say, ‘ have a good time,' and if Comtesse de 

Iradiegivesoneagoodtime, go and get it, that’s all. , . . 

iuy husband believes in having a good time and gets it, 
too, doesn t he ? I lieard yesterday that he liad got near 
the Equator— I wonder if he and the lady found it hot 
enough ! Ha ! ha ! But it's all right — ^just have a good 
time, that s what I say, don't you ? Elsa, we're real old 
II lends, aren t wc, and we're never going to be anything 
else. I always loved you when w'e were children, didn't 
I, and if we clicln t see each other for a time it was only 
because I coiildn t find you. You know'^ that was it, 
don't you, my dear ? " 

With excusable disregard of the truth Elsa said that she 
clid, after which the monologue continued on the same 
lines until tlie car set them down at their destination. 

They both got out, and after lecturing the chauffeur 
for doing something he was never likely to do, Lady 
Hearn ick put her hand tli rough Elsa's arm and forcibly 
dragged Jier through an eccentric-looking entrance, inside 
which a semi-nude negro servant held an orange-shaded 
lamp. 


Elsa did not in the least require dragging, but that did 
not protect her from being treated like a resolute resistcr. 

They went into a large studio of the usual type affected 
by amateur painters who can't paint and sculptors who 
can't sculpt, and Elsa was introduced airily to the giver 
of the Revel — a little dark woman, wnth a high-pitched 
voice and a brilliant smile, and wlio didn't appear able 
to do much except smile. 
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“ Now, Comtesse de Pradie, we've come to liavc a gtM^d 
time* and’ you 're going to give us a good time, aren't you r* " 
‘^aid Lady Heamick. Tlien without waiting for any reply 
she seized a delicate fairdiaired youtli who liappeiud to lie- 
standing near, and made iiim dance with her to the refrain 
of a song which someone was singing to tlie piano at tlie 

further end of the room. ^ . 

The singer paid no attention to the unappreciative 
interruption, and in a few moments otlicr couples had 
joined in and the “ revel ’* was revelling merrily. 

Elsa crept behind a pillar and watched them, for to-night 
it was her mood to watch. 

As a rule the rdlc of spectator was abhorrent to her. Just 
as it irritated her to look at a view and not be in it, so it 


irritated her to watch the doings of her fellow -creatures and 
not to take part in them. 

But to-night it was different, and the reason may have 
been that there had entered into her own life a new clement 
v.hich was sufficient to absorb all the egoistic interests of 
her brain. For, as a rule, the person wlio needs to play a 
part in every drama going on around is the person wlu-se 
own existence holds no vital interest. 


It is a case of seeking, seeking, always seeking, and that 
restlessness never goes until what has been sought is 
found. 

It is true that never before had Elsa been farther from 
finding a safe and secure happiness, but she had found an 
interest or, perhaps two — a man and a god ! — and these 
made it possible for her to play the r 61 c of spectator without 
revolt , 


To-night she was out to watch, and to absorb what she 
watched. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

TO DO WITH AN ORGY 

Ten minutes after reaching her post of semi-concealment 
Elsa realised that practically every person taking part in the 

Conitessc de Pradie’s revel was cither partially or entirely 
drunk. 

The “flappers" and younger women were “cheeky" 
with it, the maturer ones were amorous or argumentative, 
the boys were quaiTclsome and the older men were fatuously 
senile before their time. 

“ Pop, pop, pop, that's what keeps me on the hop ! " 

Elsa heard this mellifluous couplet leave the lips of a 
fluffy young thing who couldn't hav^e been more than 
eighteen and whose ears were alert to catch the merry sound 
of champagne music coming from a room winch opened out 
of the studio and served as a refreshment lounge. 

Her partner — who was hugging her closely but un* 
interestedly, while automatically dancing the fox-trot — 
guffawed appreciatively, left off luigging and fox-trotting, 
and hurried her into the room whence came the music of 
the corks. 

And it was the way with them all — they might sing for 
five minutes or dance for six, or talk for three, but after 
doing this certain amount of duty to their hostess they were 
bound to drift back to the department presided over by 
Elsa's Boy Bacchus. 

It was as though they couldn't keep away, as though some 
potent magnet was drawing and dragging and making them 
open their mouths so that all the golden bubbling fluid 
should be poured down before other mouths were able to 
secure a larger share. 

Elsa crept round from the pillar and without being 
noticed reached the door of the refreshment lounge, and 

watched. r t -n 

In a way it reminded her of a school treat — of children 
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fichting for buns and cake, and afraid of being out of the 
,.-n<.n a fresh rclav of oranges was being handed round. 


wav when a fresh relay of oranges was neing nanueu 

U was a positive fact that these iianting eager ^oakers 


were afraid of being absent when the enonnous r '> 

waiter ?) denuded yet another bottle of its gold hat ami 

wire entrenchments. , 

They pressed up close and those who were so f.ar afle< fi d 

as entirely to forget ronvention and nice 

manners pushed each other aside and held out their glasses 

with a strong resoluteness worthy of hungry stniggh rs who 

might have been waiting for over an hour at the doors ot an 

East End soup kitchen. 

But the others wliosc heads were stronger and mctliods 
more subtle waited till tlm first rush was over aiul ibcii idlj^ 
dropped into chairs drawn up close to where the 
for waiter ?) was dispensing nourishment, and waited for 


(or waiter ?) was dispensing nounsnmcni, auu wauku iv’i 
liim to do his best. 

And this he usually did, because these people wlm sat 
tigh.t saved him from some of the pushing and jostling of 
those who played the game c)f soup kitchens anil school 

treats. 

Another method was the unselfish and helpful task nt 
looking after other people. This was adopted prim ipally 
for the youths and flappers who were continually ollei ing to 
get drinks for other people — which made a splendid oppor- 
tiunty for getting unlimited drinks for themselves. 

“ Isn". it horrible ? ” 

Suddenly Elsa heard this whispered remark and knew it 
was being addressed to her, and, looking round, she saw tliat 
a small feminine person wearing glasses and an unimaginative 
black frock had crept up to her side and was watching the 
Boy Bacchus department with a critical and introspective 
air of impersonal interest. 

“ I — I suppose it is," answered Elsa a little weakly — then 
she laughed. Considering various circumstances it was 
impossible not to laugh at her own agreement with tlie 
small lady's verdict. 

“Yes, I can see that you think so because vou are not 
■1 • • _ ^ 

joining the bibulous throng and I am quite justined in 
giving myself the pleasure of saying what 1 think because, 
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being a journalist sent to report the function at the hostess's 
request, and a teetotaler, I may say catty things to a fellow- 

h ellow -abstainer, when — when — oh! God, zc^rsthis drink a 
horrible thing ? after all, was it the horrible thing which 
Iilsa had always thought until “ Big Bertie ” taught her 
to regard it as a beautiful thing ? 

No, it couldn t be horrible when it snioothcd off the 
edge from cruel poignant thoughts, yet 

Drunkards hav'^e always been subjects of particular 
interest to me (again the small lady was speaking) — 

and, as is the case with so many people who don't drink, 
I seem to have come across a great quantity of them. 
I have not had many people in love with me, but once there 
was one, and he was a drunkard — one of those amiable 
soakers, who drink everything everybody asks them to 
drink, and when nobody else asks them, begin on their 
own account. And it is his breath that I shall never- 
forget ! He would put his face close to mine, and whisper 
tender somethings and — oh ! the unimaginable horror of 
that breath ! It was like a mixture of odours from rotting 
cabbage, decaying fungi, decomposing rats and sour trifle 
made with rum. I know that there are soakers who can 
soak without perfuming the surrounding atmosphere ; 
but the others — oh I they’re unforgettable, aren’t they ? " 

Elsa agreed tliey were, and glanced towards where 
Lady Hearnick was whispering funny jokes — really funny 
and not foul — into the ear of the fair pale youth whom she 
had seized and forced to dance. 

Probably by this time the pale youth shared the small 
lady’s opinion on the fragrant subject of drunkards’ 
breaths ! 

" There is nothing like drink for being varied and endless 
in its efforts, is there ” w’cnt on the small ladv, w'hom 
(Elsa decided) enjoyed talking like the articles which she 
hoped that papers and magazines might commission her 
to write. " TJie jolly drunkard is so very jolly when drunk, 
isn’t he or she, and so very un-jolly w^hen sober } I remem- 
ber meeting one of these for the first time in the evening, 
and finding him w'itty and delightful. He was drunk then. 
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I came across him the next day and found him surly and 
dull. He was sober then, and I felt a sort of wild longing 
to drag him into a public house and keep him there until 
he was what he had been the niglit lieforc ! Look at tiiat 
poor soul now ! — so pitiful, isn’t it ? 

Elsa looked at the individual indicated, and saw a ve O' 
short, enormously stout woman dressed in emerald satin 
and smothered in Parisian diamonds. She was sitting 
next to a smart, super-well-groomcd young man (obviously 
the grooming procured by means of other people’s money), 
who was permitting her to pre^s her bulging elbow in the 
hollow of his arm and to rest one iniffy be-ringed hand 
on his knee while, in pretending to whisper in liis ear, she 
rubbed her enormous painted check against his own. 

This, w '^as the amorous side of drink presented in one of 
its most revolting guises. 

*' Tlie feminine drunkards who ])reak intf* drama are 
also very diverting, aren't tliey ? " continued the small 
lady, “ These declaim a great deal and assume many 
Britannia-like attitudes while giving vent to no end of 
splendidly patriotic sentiments. I should tliink that one 
there — wearing brown satin, with amber beads — might 
be dramatic. I can't quite make out if she is reciting now — 
or is she only denouncing the butler wlio has allgwcd a 
wait of three minutes between filling her glass ? " 

This last surmise interested Elsa, so she moved a little 
nearer and heard the brown-and-amber lady’s enunciation 
of the following fine sentiments : 


For me loyalty is the key of life ! To the end I am 
loyal loyal to country. King, Friend and Lo\'er ! Not 
one of these would I fail in hour of need ! Not one should 
hold out a hand tluit- I would not talcc ! Iii fair vveallier 
weatlicT, in life or death, in riclics or po\’ert\' 
Loyalty is the word which binds together tlie hearts of 
Englishmen and women all the world over ! ” 

The sentiments w'crc really very fine, and, considering 
'e lementK they wcie expressed, it scemecl ^surprising 

second, an even more 

ier\ent outbreak of noble maxims was about to begin. 
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And all this was the work of Boy Bacchus ! 

Elsa f^o^vned and felt grieved, as we do feel when someone 
in whom we believe does the wrong thing. 

Boy Bacchus was a good boy wlien he helped Olga 
Heamick to take a philosophical and even merry view of 
her own heart tragedy, also when he drew across her 
(Elsa's) eyes a misty ga'uze veil which kept her from seeing 
too clearly all the things in life which are sordid and un- 
satisfactory and un idealistic. 

But to-night— oh ! his mood to-night was a wickedly 

devilish and prankish one ! 

He seemed to have stul^ed wool into all the women s 
mouths so that ^\hen they spoke it was difficult to dis- 
tip.guish words— and to have poked skinny brown fingers 
into their eyes, so that a condition of wateiw luminousness 
prevailed — and to have so dulled and atrophied their 
senses that all their natural dignity and decency was laid 

3 S 1 cIg 

It was cruel of him to make that stout grandmother 
loll back \uth skirt drawm aside so that two overlapping 
cnlves shrouded in yellow silk stockings were cxposec o 

view ' It was criminal of him to force a white, girlis i 
almost babyish— fhoulclcr to wriggle aside a strap of silver 
tissue and tiny rosebuds so that a straight band-like 
bodice should drop lower and lower and dangerously lo\«r 
still ! It was demoniacal of him to force a grey-bearded 
and distinguished man of science to balance on >>'* tae® a 
peroxide-haired poetess who was initiating 
helpful and ser%iceable art of blowing smoke kisses fmm 
his moiitli into hers ! It was relentless of him to fake that 
alert comparatively clean-minded boy and compel linn to 
sit in limp abandonment, telling ])ornographic s .. 

a group of other boys whose minds were no more naturally 

CrueUnJ2rtrkks"rirof them for a Wine God to play upon 
defenceless mortals who liad never done him any I'a^ ’ • • • 

‘‘ Fvrnse me but I'm not your cousin m Ameiica ! 

This statement was suddenly shouted by ^ 
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“ I am sorry, but I never said you were my cousin in 
America ! ” 

“ You said I was like your cousin in Amerira, because I 
beard you — and you laughed when you said it I " 

“Well, if I did, I fail to sec why being like iny cousin in 
America should annoy you ! " ... 

“To begin with, it was tlie way you said — that in itself 
was an insult " 

“What ? To you, or to my ccaisin in AmeiT'a ? “ 

“ Well, that of course is a direcl insult and 1 must demand 


an apology ! " 

“And 1 shall demand something more than an apology. 
I shall demand to have you turned rmt of this studio, and 
if the demand is not complied with things will l>e sfuncwliat 
uncomfortable for your features. Such damnable im- 
pertinence must be scpiashed and why the a 

like you sliould have the 

Elsa didn’t wait to hear any mrirc because, thoiigli to a 
certain extent comic, the situation was fold, and the 
language — prompted by no one but Boy Bacchus !~ was <d 
the variety which falls like lumps of jagged ir<in cm the ears 
of women unaccustomed to it. 


Words! A mere matter of consonants, and vowels 
arranged in certain sequence, yet capable of causing 
sensations curiously akin to physical angnisli ! . . . 

When Elsa had returned to the shullor of her pillar the 
hostess approached and looked uj:) at her like a little jierky 

canary wlio has been given a too liberal allowance of hemp 
and maw seed. 

Eow, Mrs. er er Bronson -Bray I hope you arc 

haying a good time 1 Are you being looked after ail 
right ^ ” 

lhank you, I am having a most ititercsiiup time," 

replied Elsa with almost too cordial emphasis. For excess 

o cor lality is always woiTli while wlicn it is likely to 

ia\e the cflect of getting an unwanted iierson out of the 
way. 

“ I am io glad and we must— oli ! Count, is that you ' 

How late you are. but better never latc-er—" ' 

And oft she whisked to greet a small, spiky, grinning 
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clittering, gesticulating person who sported several hits of 
ribbon which might or might not bear investigation 
Once more Elsa was alone among many, and though the 
magnetism of tier personality— which always drew the 
opposite sex of every age and most t>Tes-caused various 
masculine revellers to approach from time to time, she kept 
her attractions so forcibly in check that she was almos 
immediately allowed to return to her condition of watchful 

For when a charming woman wants to leave off being 
charming she can, by means of certain PO^demus and 
dreary methods, keep away anything male, fro"" s^ 
schoolboys to fatuous bearded veterans. In two minutes 
she can make herself into a heavy-faced conscientious bore- 
and when the candle isn't alight moths cease to flutte 

And there Elsa remained, watching and learning 
until at last she went over to Lady Heamick and suggest 

^^O^ga— vv’ho'wasdtting on a low settee holding m her hand 
an empty glass-looked up and smiled wcaUy. 

“ VVhat-ier-mean ? " she murmured feebly. 

Anri then Elsa realised that a very horrible moment must 
command tharshe was called upon" for strong determined 

action. 

“ Come now," she said. 

My dear, dond-jer-try " 

“ Come at once, Olga." ^ 

to g JherrtU the ^ through the entrance and into 

the waiting car. ^ remembered 

Then m s. ence of o drunkard's breath : 

‘‘ decaying jungi, decomposing rais and 

sour trifle V,’ _the car seemed full of it, and 

Yes, It was ^ 'f"”;); both windows so that a stream 

of riistora^r sLuld blow away the hideous odours. 
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“ Come in with me ! " Udy Heamick commanded when 

tlic Hotel Rndiuni \v<is rcci(liccl. 

“ Vn 01<\'i it is too late.” - 

-Too ble be damned!" Suddenly she seenmd to 

become dangerously alert and alive, and Islsa saw m 
vhe did not comply there would be a s< eiie on llie p.i\ eiiicnt . 

“ hint I've col to get Imine yet, Olga.” 

“ For God'ssake don’t argue ! I told you that Browulow 

would take you on. Get out and come in and have a dimU, 
then you shall go-shan’t be long, Browulow- emne on- 

me on ! ” , , • i ^ 

Elsa followed lier helplessly'-p<ast llic sleepy night poiiei 

and up tlte lift to the private suite (m the tirst llnor. 

” Now, my dear, make yoursrH jolly, make V’^rsell 

jolly. Brandy — 1 know where that is, we’ll get it without 

calling Bateman — liere it is — tliat s tlie only tldng .ifter the 

other stuff ! The other stuff s all right, but this gets there 

quicker — lierc's niy glass — let me fill it and then help 

yourself. Jly gc>odness 1 its fine to get to thiS'^nuthing 

like it — fine!" 

Elsa not being required to make any response, contiruicd 
the role of spectator which she had played throughout 
the evening. As a rule it bored her to w'atch, but to-night 
she didn’t wish to do anything else. For the time being 

m * • .1 If 



And she w\atchcd Olga Heamick swallow' tumbler after 
tumbler of brandy, until gradually the woman’s w'hole 
aspect seemed to be undergoing a complete change. 

Her eyes sank in and her nose swelled out until there 
seemed nothing but bulging cheeks and bulging lips to' 
form the entire face. 

Was she turning into a pig ? — a goblin ? — a futurist 
atrocity ? 

She w'as turning into something horrible — horriUc 

" It’s so good, Els — Els — Elsa it’s so gnod, but oh ! 

God ! when I can’t take any more ! — but I must take more 
somehow’ — because it’s Life, it’s Life ! And Life can get 
through anyway — it can make its way through like a 
shower ! Yes, a shower of Life ! — look 1 — a sh — sh — shower 
of Life ! ’’ 
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And shouting the last wrd after m'l^Wing the jpre- 
ceding ones, the unhappy woman seized the bottle, Intea 
it above her head and proceeded to pour out the brandy, 
so that slowlv it trickled through and soaked her l air 
running down' her nock, down beneath the decolletce bodice 

nnd between hei' breasts. . . , 

" It's gorgeous — gorgeous — I’m not wasting an}^- i _ 

soak ng tlS -but it’s not eiiough-I want to swim in 
soaking tmoiign ^ Bateman! Bateman! come 


iLri^fill the bath with brandy— the bath — the bath 

But Elsa d dn’t wait to hear if Bateman rebelled or 
obfved-^te just opened the door and rushed away as 

tho'ugh pursued by a whole squadron "p Uy, 

If this was the brutal blighting work of Boy Bacchu. 

she must leave him and forget him and never again 
'’’rntwomin' pouring brandy over her hair !-hcaven 1 

'^■'And "a rlhfS' or B^- 'Bacchus-devilish, grinning 

Boy Bacchus ! 

No wonder he grinned ! 


it — to — to 


CHAPTER XXII 

TO DO WITH A FINANCIAL SCHEME 

The question u ss, ShouM she c^ut it 

out, cut it c>u , The rent was paid up in 

4n'“e .on. back to Mph Oldh.n. 

that would be tlie end \v)iat had it done ? 

And what had J'oen the ^ be 

Wliat was It for ? vVhat was it woiui 

Cr^miVtlw vie of a grinning, winking friend-be to^ 
insistent to be disregarded 
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c,lif* if 'Ilf • 1 i:-, ,, i,./l lirr 

of Ch nv'inci a cnlk-ctinn of mcn-v-nKikm,i^, ^aiir In m-in 

bc-inpA a banfi of Miivrllint.', tlrivlling, <|uan.llin!.', 

lec-riim, slcbbcring. semi-md< ctvit, illogical, lUC.^wWo^ ai 

of ni'miiig a liand'onie, witty, amuMiig woman into >i 

inoniac with the face of a debaviched pi^ , , • 

Vet wlun either Love or Drink liave made tbeir appear- 
ance and t'iveii evidence of bow they can change grey into 
gold :\nd^pt:tiscroso into allegro, it is difficult to im>uc* an 

edict of banishment ! 


On tlK' day following “ The Revel " Elsa stayed at home 
trying to tfiink the be:^t of everything and everybody, 
and only succeeding in seeing the very wor>t. 

On the day following that she lunclied at one place 
and dined at another, realising fully all tlie timi* how if 
she had been ill-dn-sscd, unable to give desirable return 
hospitality and without useful aecpiaintances, hei part 
in these little social scenes would have been entirely 
different. Eitlier (quite fairly, of course) she wouldn’t 
liave been lliere at all, or if she had been there slu* would 
have been put at the draughtiest and dullest end of the 
lunch table, and taken in to diimer by the deafest, poorest 
and stupidest of the inako-weight men ! 

As it was — as her frocks came from Bond Street, as she 
could afford to give out-of-season delicacies, and the best 
wines Carmcna and Hoyce cellars could produce, as her 
social circle was one well worth exploiting — she was 
flattered, feted, made a fuss of, and generally given the best 
of good times. 

But there was no good time really possible when she 
realised so fully the why and wherefore of it all* 
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(And that's where Boy Bacchus came in so usefully — in 
preventing her from seeing the why and wherefore of it all ! ) 

Then, on the day following the next day a man — quite a 
young man and named Geff Gaze — took her out to dinner 
and made love to her. 

Previously she had refused to accept either his food or his 
love-making — ^knowing why both were placed at her 
disposal — but on this occasion she changed her policy, 
changed it deliberately and for the sake of experiment. 

For she wanted to see if it was that her mind had an 
awkward habit of delvdng and probing and digging until it 
found the truth, or if it might be that this same disturbing 
mind took wrong views of everything. 

Hitherto she had never really given an^dhing a chance : 
she would now give this personable young man a cliance of 
I)roving that he wasn't all which her warped ungenerous 
mind took him to be. 

And he began well — called for her in a taxi and took her 
to an exclusive restaurant, then to a box at the most banal 
therefore the most popular revue in town (ices and chocol- 
ates all the time) then — after she had refused supper at 
another exclusive restaurant- — brought her home in the 
same taxi. 

And throughout the evening his conduct had been 
admirable — tender, confidential, adoring, talking about her 
instead of about himself — and without giving a single hint 
or throwing out the faintest suggestion that he was remotely 
interested in what she possessed or might possess, imtil at 
last Elsa began to wonder if her unpleasant mind had 
always been busy misjudging this affluent and disinterested 

Geff Gaze. 

Perhaps he was really well-off — better tlian herself— m 
wliich case — er— well, in which case he would at least merit 
consideration I 

Then when they reached liome the real love-making 
began and— still for the sake of experiment— Elsa per- 
mitted it to begin. 

If this would help her to forget a new love — about whom 
she didn’t know anyihing at all and who, therefore, might 
only be a make-believe love— she would permit it to go on, 
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“ This is what I've been dreading all the evening— the end 
fjf it ! " Geff murmured this a little heavily, and when Elsa 
looked up into his eyes she found they were just (me t[uarter 
closed. Pcrsumably the intensity of his jiassion was 
already overwhelming him. (He liad a charming j>rohle.) 

It’s been a very nice evening," she answ^ered trying to 
attune her voice to his. 

“ You mean that, Elsa ? " Now^ he was gripping her 


bare arm. 

“ Of course ! ” Again she looked up 

“ Darling ! you love me I I've made you love me I I 
knew I wotdd do it in the end — I knew a w'oman like you 
couldn't go on without love for ever 1 Elsa — dearest ! 

And, to her owm everlasting regret, she didn't put a stop 
to the kiss — for that, too, must play its part in this interlude 
given over to experiment. 

The kiss which Edward Arkenson had laid upon licr lips 
had seemed so strong, so full of some undescribable assurance 
of real devotion as w'cll as passion that it was almost 
impossible to imagine the possibility of its being inspired by 
anything except genuine and uncontcstablc love. 

Yet it might not be as it seemed, and if anotlicr kiss w'cre 
to appear equally sincere and fond something might be 
proved — or not proved ! 

Elsa smiled provocatively and said nothing, w'hcreat a 
handsome young man bent a w'cITgroomcd head and laid a 
cliarmingly-shaped mouth upon her own. . . . 

Pressure, passion, fervour — yes, all of these, but surely 
something w*as lacking ? A kiss that might stir the passions, 
but could never reach the heart. 

Or w'as this just fancy, as Elsa w'as beginning to wonder if 
half her turbulent upsetting thoughts might be fancy ? 

“ What does this mean ? " she asked suddenly, gently 
pressing him away. 

“ It means — oh ! Elsa, you know' now what it means ! — 
it means that we must be lovers ! You, w'itli all your lovely 

ripe womanhood, must need love — and I can give you all 
you need ! " 

love I That was the second time he had used that 
expression as though she w'anted some marketable article 
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which lie was able to supply. Tlie term savoured too much 
of commercialism to quite fit in with ardo\ir and romance — • 
at least, ])crhaps this idea was only another distortion of a 
dissatisfied mind ! 

“ You say ‘ lover ' Goff — wliat do you imply by that ? ” 

“ That rests with you, darling, I am all or anything you 

wish me to be." 

“ Do you mean that you want to marry me ? " 

“ Of course I mean that if you will take me and trust me 
to make good. Or if you are afraid of a lifelong bargain I 
could live anywhere 3'ou chose to — to — to select and then \ve 
could have heavenly secret meetings and I should always be 
ready to go where you wished, when you wished and an 
oil ! "dearest, how gloriously happy I can make you ! " 

A light was dawning — slie nearly understood. 

“Are you rich or poor? ’’ Quite lightly and chcen y 
she put the question — as though there had drifted into her 
head a thistledown thought which didn’t in the least matter. 
“ I haven’t a bean, darling, not a bean — as, of course, you 


know or guess." , ^ 

“ Then how could we marry, or how about the piace 

where you would live and we could ha\e the heaven y 

secret meetings ? " ^ , i ^ cHripn 

He looked at her swiftly and narrowly, a sudle 

expression of cunning had flashed across his handsome 

f cV c c • * ^ 

“ Well, darling, I would give you love in 

ip return for board and lodging, I suppose . Eithc 

wc marry and I keep yon that ryay or 
secret meetings in some smart a n ? 

pay the rent, among other things . of 

T pyncct it’s fair; I've no doubt that the o\crplus oi 

r\omen in England makes it quite fair. But-^r— to me 
well that must be for future consideration. In the mc.aii; 
time how much have you spent cn taxis this evening . 

The 1..SI »-p «»*, If,;” 

beginning. ^ ^ 
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l^ i ? ^ 


‘‘ From town to lioro— how iiuich ? 

-r 

A,..™'- 

to the tln-.aii ,iiul M)' \ li.i'lii -i'-lit of 

for Now tin- diumr 1 ..h!--I ti 'i \ 

tljat — two pound- tWL-Ki‘, w ^ ' ,i ti, .ir.- two 

n mokiiv- iz l6?. TIkh the box ot 

Rui’nco‘— amUhocobitrA iind ias >av t. n - id n 

ntakos in all £6 n'-f^'v in olfl 

and add on another litn-en 

don't think it '5 worth more, '.'P' '‘dioh-md 

Now I believe I’ve -ot live pouwk in notc> on i . 

two in that little corner drawer of the htneatt. ^ w t . t ^ 
Halit I Here it is — seven pound-, wliu. h ^.leAll^ up tne \ lu 

businefs and doesn't make me feel that 
under false pretences. Now 1 11 s;iy good nigh , > 
applying for another situation I shall he very pleased to 
gFve’vou a reference. I -am not open to engage you mvstH, 
hit I am quite ready to testify to your admirable methods 
of ordering meals, handiitg one m and out of taxis, thioumg 
ardent glances, bending over tlie back of chaiib and pulsing 
hands. The kiss I don’t tlnnk was quite convincing, 
but there’s no need to say anything about that to a plO^- 
pective employer. Good rdght gotKl luck ! 

And ho went — and he torik the money with him. 

And when he had gone Fisa straightway foigf>t all <d>ont 
the horrible results winch Boy Bacchus could aclucye when 
his moud was one of infamous devilry, and went into the 

dining-room. 

Brandy! There was brandy in the tantalus, as well as 
whisk\’ — and whisky was absolutely unpalatable and 
unalluring. W iiK* ? No, there didn t appear to be any 
wine ready opened — so brandy was tlie only thing. 

Not much of it, but just enough to make things ap])ear 
a shade less sordid and hideous and to restore some ol the 
amour propre which she liad lost by the recent financial- 
amorous encounter. 

And just enough to remind her that Edward Arkenson's 
kiss w'as entirely different from that of the man who didn't 
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love her — and that a very short time in train or taxi could 
get her back to Gray's Inn — and that when she got back 
to Gray's Inn she — she — well, anyhow, she would find 
possibilities not to be found at Burlford Grange I 

Klsa took the stopper out of the brandy decanter, and 
when an hour later she went to bed the past appeared like 
pleasant dream, which didn't matter w'hile the future was 
gaily coloured like June roses. 

And the Boy Bacchus winked. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

TO DO WITH A BUNCH OF GRAPES 

The next day Elsa went back to Gray's Inn — ^went back 
because she wanted her lover and her friend. 

It's true that Boy Bacchus could be with her at Burlford 
Grange just as well as at West Passage, but somehow she 
felt more at home \vith him when right away from the watch- 
ful eyes of Clare Carter. 

And Edward Arkenson, of course, was only on in the scenes 
of her lonely life in London. And she wanted Edward 
Arkenson because, judging by comparison, she felt that 
he loved her. For the future, whatever tormenting sus- 
picions might come into her mind, there should never be 
the thought that her new love didn't love her. 

And he wanted her. He didn't know that she had any 
possessions, or that she was in any way either socially 
or financially desirable, therefore when he took her in his 
arms and kissed her, it was because she — the woman — 
made an appeal to his heart and his desires. 

So she went back to the new life she had made for herself, 
and on reaching West Passage and having mounted half 
the stairs leading to the third floor of No. 8, she met Edward 
Arkenson coming down. 

He didn't only smile — he actually laughed, and when he 
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laughed Elsa felt like a schoolgirl who adored toffee and 

“'l-vVbeen cverv day to se(r when you wore cmuitig back 

to ,ue." These were the only woials --'f ’‘f '‘‘I'™} 

before turning round and re-ascending the stalls he had j 

he waited while Elsa ea.no up arid found lier latch 
key and turned it in the lock— then lie followed her into the 

flat and fluit the door. . ^ , u,..- 

Then he sat down on an overturned mineral water 

lvin» in the hall, and took her in his arms and wijx^ away 
the memory of the kiss which had been inspired by con- 
siderations more Imancial than fond. , • . , • * 

I'm so glad to have you back,” he whispered right into 

her car. There was no need to whisper, but the \er^ 
lowering of voices made them feel as tliough they 
plaving a great game of hiding something from the world. 

Then he sat and rocked her in his arms as lliough she were 
younger than she ever remembered having been in all her 

life, , . , 

And time passed joyfully and gladly as time can only pass 

for ^lecijile who at the m<mn‘nt have all they desiit m i t- 

and do not permit themselves to bo birturcd by thoughts 

concerning the future. 

Strange, too, that there should be such fulncs> and 
completeness when tliey wore together seeing there were no 
mutual interests, mutual acq\iaintances or mutual tastes 
to create the perfect sympathy whicli existed ! 

When that first rapturous embrace was over they drifted 
into the sitting room wliere on the desk in the window lay a 
letter addressed in Annock Bee's quaint straggling hand- 
writing. 

Elsa looked at it, saw Edward look at it. and then said 
nothing. She wondered if he would say something, Vnit lie 
didn’t. It was almost as though he didn't want her to sec 
that he had seen — as on occasions men will do when they 
don’t want to pay a woman the compliment of desiring to 
know more about her and her doings than they have any 
right to know ! 

Oh ! these men, what a lot of childish pride they've got 
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and what babies they are ! How the}"’!! pretend anything 

sooner than let themselves go at what they consider the 
wrong moment ! 


1 el] me some of your views on things in general ! ” cried 
Elsa ini]UiLively. “Remember, I don’t really know you 
m the least, or what you feel or think or an^'thing, and two 
people never feel fully in sympathy until they have found 

each other s minds, fell me what j'our mind thinks about 
various tilings." 


“ What things ? " 

“ Che 'ose three subjects yourself." 

“ \ ery well, I choose Women, Will-power and " 

! say ‘ \yine ’ I I know it makes a third W, but 
it would be so boring and conventional ! " 

“No, I wasn’t going to say ‘wine '—Wisdom was my 
third subject. I'll tell you what I think about Women, 
Will-power and Wisdom." 


“That should be interesting — begin with Women ! " 
“Women ? Well, Women — so far as they affect the 
lives of men — are cither all-important or less than nothing 
at all. There is no medium course, and people who think 
there is make a tremendous mistake. For the woman we 


love is the pivot and mainspring of our life, while all the 
C'thcrs — dear good souls who teach us and tend us and 
nurse us and cook for us and sing for us and act for us — are 
less than nothing at all. People think this isn't the case, 
but they make a mistake, for among the women whom we 
talk to and dance with and dine with there isn't one for 


whom we'd even sigh if we didn't sec her again. But then 
SHE comes right into the middle of things and immediately 
life assumes an aspect of real importance. If most women 
only knew how men meant nothing and thouglit nothing 
and felt nothing when they aj^pear quite on the verge of 
being devoted there wouldn't be so much competition for 
our very scarce, and therefore very valuable, selves. Women 
wouldn't like us, or want us, or feel the remotest interest 
in us if they only knew how the ‘ many ’ appear to be 
without the faintest importance or significance directly 
‘the one ' lets herself come into the picture — that pretty 
make-believe picture painted by the hand of Imagination 
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and framed in a frame of gossamer fairict. wing^ ! That 

is what I think about Women ! •' 

“ You think rather nicely ! And what ab ut 

rtiiink that Will-power is the most important facli.r in 
human existenre-the will-power of being able . < '‘"ij'. ' V ' " 
subjugate ourselves. The man or woinaii 'vljo-^e 1 is s 
strong that it has rom,dete eontriil ol hi- or hei bo.h , ml 
actions has found the solution to every dilln ulty m ile. 
But such a person doesn’t exist -when ho does wo shall 
know that the Deity has oome down to e.n th-- oi U 
supremacy of will-power lljat ]llake^ iho Doits Hiiitse . 
‘‘Christian Science and clairvoyance arc icalh nraiHlus 

of will-power, aren't they ' " , r . 

“They niay be, piobably they are, but I have ne\er 

wanted to know anything about either ot them. I'm unly 

interested in my own will-power over myself, which, so far, 

is in a very satisfactory condition ! 

“What, can’t you make ycAirself do what you want 

yourself to do ? ’’ 

“Very often I can’t, and still more often I can’t keep 
m^'self from doing what I don't want myself to do ! But 
I’m getting better, I’m improving. Directly I saw you 1 
adored you and directly I adored you I made myself set 
out to get to know you (conventionally, as y(Ai demanded) 
even though certain impulses and arguments seemed to 
point out that it was better to leave you alone. Bvit my 
will told me not to leave you alone, so 1 obeyed iny w ill, 
and here we are joyously and liappily revelling in being 
lovers ! My will-power lias served me usefully in this case, 
hasn’t it, darling ? ’’ 

And with the last word he leant across and kissed her 
as though some sort of arrangement had been establislied 
which gave him the right to kiss lier whenever and wherever 
he pleased. 

Lovers ! 

What did the word actually mean in their case ? 

Elsa couldn’t help asking herself tlie question, for she 
felt that soon there uould be need for adjustment of the 
situation. 
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■'lovZ'"’ 8° themselves 

mean * specifying what sort of lovers they 

** ^ Wisdom ? " 

• j‘ -1 ^ wisdom is only achieved bv tJie 

individiial who makes a steady search after happiness 

and who hangs on to it when he has got it. But it often— 

"f ^^3ppens that he has to train him- 

r , .^5? happiness. Happiness has a knack 

of hiding Itself behind all sorts of cloaks. But we must 

tear those cloaks away, spot the real thing, and never allow 

leelinp of prudence or caution to interfere with reaching 

the ultimate goal. Wisdom and Will-power are apt to 

get inixcd up with one another, but Wisdom pure and simple 

1 clchne as a searcli after happiness and the seizing of 

happiness when once k is found. Just think what ciuanti- 

ties of people do fail to seize happiness when it comes 

their way, and what fools they are for doing it — and how 

are those who don’t do it ! think of that 
my darling — tliink ! " 

'‘Til tliink ! ” answered Elsa— and once again the 

interlude of semi-philosophic seriousness became a lover's 
hour. 

It was a golden hour. 


***** 

Directly Edward had gone — after arranging that they 
should dine together the following evening — Elsa opened 
and read Annock Bee’s letter. 

It was not long, and, to be strictly accurate, not par- 
ticularly inspiring, but it just fitted in with Elsa’s mood 

of the moment — and slie sat down and answered without 
delay. 


" Dear Poet Philosopher, 

"I am so glad to get your letter and truly sorry that you don’t 
get as strong and ucll as you ought to get. Pemember my pre- 
scription — a visit to London ! Do try it soon. 

Vou arc kind and patient enough to ask me to go on telling 
you all that I want to tell about myself. 

Well, I want to tell everything because though you are so 
far away you are so sweetly and helpfully sympathetic. 
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" I don’t know where to begin except to say that I believe I’m 

quite losing hold of myself in every way. 

" I am so terribly uncertain of c\'ery thing — except that I love 
a man whose name begins with E. I almost forget wliat 1 told 
you last time. 

*' Well, 1 liavo been away from here again and while away I saw 
certain sights which made me decide entirely to give up the com- 
forting habit which I liave recently contracted. 

You know wliat I mean, don’t }'oii ? I mean DRIXK ! 

(Doesn’t it look a horrible word wlieii put in big printing letters 
like that ?) 

" Yes. a Revel and a feminine acquaintance — whom we will 
call ' 0 ' — have almost made me decide to go back to ginger ale 
and apollinaris, and to leave ‘ fermented grape juice ' alone, i will 
leave it alone unlcs- — well, unless my poor old mincl gets troubled 
too much by seeing The Truth ! 

" I believe that it's nearly always The Truth which is responsible 
for making people drink and take drugs. 

" I went to a party at a Studio and practically all the people 
there were under the iniiuence of Boy Bacchus in his most devilish 
mood. They looked and said and did the most horrible things, 
and when I went home afterwards with ' O ' she actually deluged her 
hair and shoulders with the spirit she was no longer able to swallow*-! 

“ I decided then to give it up. How long the decision will hold 
good, I can’t say, because I am beginning to have an idea that when 
this particular habit is once acquired it is more difficult to break 
eiitifely than any other. I believe if ever I were perfectly happy 
and perfectly sure and secure of my happiness I shouldn't have 
any more use for my ncwly-acquircd vice. 

” I wonder if I am ever going to be happy, and sure and secure 
of my happiness. I wonder if E. will disappoint me, or if I shall 
find him out in something disillusioning wliich ^nll make me fly 
once more to Boy Bacchus for rest and comfort. 

*' I should like to know exactly what you imagine me to be. As 
I am absolutely truthful and sincere with you— mainly, I expect, 
because we have never met — 1 don’t suppose you look uporr me 
as what is commonly known as a * bad lot.’ I hope you don’t, 
because I am less like a bad lot than anyone in the world. I 
ani quite exaggeratedly honest, to the extent of paying for things 
before I get them if people will only let me. I wouldn’t do a bad 
turn to anyone (unless they did a bad turn to me, and then— oh ! 

car .). I am beautifully broad-minded, and I am extraordinarily 
moral so far as the niasculine sex is concerned — and it is this last- 
named morality or immorality which mainly concerns a woman 
being, or not being, a bad lot. isn't it ? 

beUeve that now, at this very moment, I am feeUnc 

account of an experimental kiss ? It was the first kiss— 

with the e.xcept.on of E.’s-which has come mv way since the early 

days of my unsatisfactory marriage, and I only permitted it in 
order to compare it vnth E.’s kisses umnea le in 
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" What do you think of that for cold-blooded introspection ? 
Horrid, wasn't it ? And the kiss itself was more horrid still, except 
that it did seem to tell me what I had wanted to know — viz. : that 
E.’s kisses were different from others, and that they seemed strong 
with something I like to regard as genuine affection. 

" Oh ! heavens ! if ever I were to be secure of genuine affection 
for Me iMyself, what a joyous and vivifying thing it would be.^ 

Oh ! my dear friend, how I do give myself away to you, don't I ? 
And how I revel in doing it ! And how horrified some people— 
E. among them, of course ! — would be if they could read all the bald, 
bare truths with which I humiliate myself to you ! But it helps 
me tremendously, and I have a strange feeling that I was meant 
to do it for some purpose — that to pour out the truth to you may 
mean the ultimate security of my’’ own peace of mind. ^ ^ 

'* Probably this is merely hysterical imagination, but it is what 

I feel — and I like to feel it ! 

" Good-bye, dear friend, for to-day. 

" From the supreme egoist, 

" Elsa Johnson. 


A great satisfaction to have written all that ! A most 
helpful outlet ! A real relief not to mind being absolutely 
irrational and ridiculous before a fellow-creature— at least, 
not actually before him, but almost the same thing ! 

Elsa addressed and stamped her letter, and was ]ust 
going out to post it when her eye was attracted by a small 
framed picture which she had never noticed befoie. 1 le 
reason, probably, that she had never noticed it o ore 
was that it had been almost hidden by a foldcd-up screen, 
which Mrs. Stocklev had now taken into tlie bedroom. 

Just a bunch of grapes, nothing more and beneatli 
them the words “ GREEN GRAPES.” and under these, 

in parentheses, "LA CONSOLAIION. .incr 

Elsa moved closer and stared at the picture— an engraving 
which reproduced the vivid, yet melting, tint of the frui 

with quite extraordinary accuracy. 

" La Consolation wliat solace ? Why should a bunch 
of tureen grapes be a solace unless— unless it was a case ot 
looking a^head to the time when all the juice should be 

extracted for purposes of fei mentation . 

' It must be that ; there could be no other meaning, am 
it was simply devilish of Destinj- to put this sma hut 
insinuating reminder in the way of a person who liad ju. 
decided to resist the wiles of Boy Bacchus I 
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" Green Grapes " — now whenever Elsa saw a bunc h of 
luscious green grapes she would think of tliein La 
Consolation — and when she thought of them as La Consola- 
tion she would remember what a boon and blessing it was 
to know of some certain solace which could be relierl upon 
to do good work wlien a solace was required ! 

" Green Grapes " — a picturesque and innocent way of 
recalling such incidents as the Revel at tlie Studio and 
Olga Heamick’s shower bath of brandy ! 

" Green Grapes " — Elsa would try not to think of them, 
also she would try not to dream of them. 

But the picture was disturbing— at least, if not actually 
disturbing, it was a reminder 1 


CHAPTER XXIV 

TO DO WITH AN OUTING 

The next morning Elsa received this letter : 

" Beloved of my Heart, 

I have been suddenly called away, so to-morrow's arrancomonts 

1 writing this half an hour aftcr\‘aviim 

f 'l"' meet to-morrow^ 

_t Will be before many to-morrows have passed, and that durint? the 

ccnr"k'’Td™'^. devotion will hLe incrcaser u;""/ pfr 
J K j ?i’ ^ ° * think It could increase, because it has lire-irlv 

.1 e; =if 

" E. A." 

fplT'l^Vr* finished rcacline ^he 

Herman I 8^5 111 . SoiiK-tliinR seemed to 

drop and send a dull straight to her heart. 

The letter breathed of all the tenderness ardour an,i 
devotion that any woman could demand, yo't-j et-w dll 
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why had ho been called away suddenly ? Why shouldn’t 
he say why he had been called away, and where ? Who 
should have such a hold over him that he must immediately 
change his plans and go where he was required to go ? 
Was he going to the same place where his unexpected 
week-ends w'ere spent ? Where was that place ? Who was 
at that place ? 

All these questions ran through Elsa’s brain with bewilder- 
ing rapidity. 

Then came others : — 

“ Why didn’t he w'ant to know w'here I had been spending 
my time while I was aw'ay ? Wasn't it because if he w'ere 
to ask questions of me I should be justified in asking 
questions of him ? For all he knows, I might have been 
with a man— a husband even, or someone who wasn’t 
a husband ! He has no guarantee that I am even par- 
tially respectable and decent, and he doesn’t seem to want 
one! And what should make him not w^ant one except 
the fact that he isn't prepared to give one of himself ? 
Is it that he daren't demand much because he can't give 
much ? As a general rule things are that way. An honest 
person will demand scrupulous honesty of his employes, 
while a rogue will wink at dirty deals. An immaculate 
W'ife will cut a divorcee, but one who has her own little 
diversions is quite prepared not to condemn others w'ho 
have theirs. An idle waster excuses other idle wasters, 
while the strenuous worker slave-drives unmercifully. . * . 
Yes, the person wTo is sincerely lenient in his judgment 
of others is usually tlie person who would need the world 
to be lenient in its judgment of him, just as when a man- 
lover demands nothing of faithfulness and purity from the 
woman-lover it means that she must not expect either 
from him. And Edward Arkenson neither demands nor 
asks an}Thing of me — doesn't ask anything — doesn't say 

^^For moment Elsa put both hands to her head w itli 
an almost consciously dramatic gesture of abandon, then 
crossed the room and faced the picture of Green Grapes. 

The solace — the solace! i -i i ...a 

Then she looked at the door of the small oak sidcboaid 
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in the recess—the door behind which there was n shelf 
holding bottles and glasses— then with a sodden rush of 
impulse she opened the green front door and “ the oak ” 
and ran up the stairs to Tim Haven's abode on the top 
floor. 

“ All ! I am glad to see you ! ” he cried, answering licr 
knock almost before she had knocked. He spoke deliber- 
ately and pedantically as usual, but there was real welcome 
in his tones. 

“ That's what I came to make you say even if you meant 
it or not 1 Also I’ve come to ask you to take me out 
somewhere, or talk to me or entertain me — to be so diverting 
that I shan't w'ant to do anything I sliouldn't do. Will 
you please ‘ take me on ' for a little while ? ’* 

“ I w ill both ' take you on ’ and ‘ take you off,’ dear 
lady — that is, if you will consent to be taken off to the 
Docks I '' 

“ The Docks ! Of course ! Lovely ! But why the 
Docks ? " 

“ Because I have got to sec a man there and to make 

investigations for the purpose of getting some special 

information, and if, while I am busy, you can amuse your 

charming self looking at entertaining and instructive 

things, notliing could be better. You can inspect the ivory 

storehouses and the spices and the museum ; and I'll see, 

if we call at the Port of London Office, if they’ll give a 

pass for you to see the Crescent Vaults— a reallv wonderful 
sight ! " 

Vaults ? What sort of vaults ? ” 

“ Cellars* ” 


Cellars? What sort of cellars?” This was asked 
wutn almost breathless eagerness. 

Wine Cellars— where all the wine shipped into the 

country is kept in bond until cleared by the ‘shippers 

The magnitude of the place is inconceivable to anyone 
w’ho hasn t seen it.” ^ 

Elsa nodded, and smiled mechanically. 

KinVL r*" “ organised by Boy Bacclius, tlie 

m Pht 'at'-'st capture 

niiglit be slipping away and must therefore be lured back 
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by means of some picturesque experience which would 
appeal to the emotional and imaginative side of her absurdly 
impressionable nature ? 

To go once more into the very arms of the Wine God ! 
To again touch the very heart of the Wine God — to inhale 
his breath — to feel his kindly soothing kisses — — 

“ You can be ready in ten minutes, I take it ? " 

This was Tim’s mild way of accepting a decision before 
it was made. 

“Yes," answered Elsa quietly, “ I can be ready in ten 
minutes." 

* * * 


At the great, grey, awe-inspiring Port of London Offices 
Tim secured Elsa’s pass, then they taxi-ed Eastward to 
the Docks. 

“The worst of this sort of environment and that sort 
of place ’’ — (here Elsa nodded a little resentfully in the 
direction of the Tower) — “ is that they seem so forcibly to 
bring home the nothingness of women ! When Tm in 
the West End — among the milliners and dressmakers and 
theatres and tea-shops and otlier diverting institutions— 
I feel that London is mainly run for me, to amuse and 
clothe and feed me / But directly I get down here it s 
made horribly plain that, except for the purpose of giving 
birth to men citizens, women are very unimportant detai s. 
Horses— dear things, I hate to see them dragging and slip- 
ping and scraping over those rough stones ! matter 

infinitely more than we do." j o'- 

“ Yes, this is not the woman’s end, I adrnit, replied lim, 
screwing up his eyes and looking judicial, “ at least not on 
the surface. But later on you may change your views and 
see that voiir own charming sex is the main factor lor 
creating the demand which the less decorative sex works 

to supply. Now here we are ! 

Yes here they were in tlic very heart of a world which 

was as new to ordinary West -end- bred women as a 

Himalavan jungle would have been. 

All around everything as vast as it could be— enormous 

gargantuan — overpowering. 
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Lrirge men with large voices, large horses, huge buildings, 
huge yards, iinmcnsc carts and trucks and trolleys, enormous 
waHs and gates and iron bells and doorways— <-vcrything to 
demonstrate the colossal magnitude of a small island ! 

For a momeiit Tim left Islsa standing at th(‘ side of one of 


these huge yards while he went into the only small doorvvay 
visible, then he came out again accompanied by a slim 


young man with a gentle girlish face. 

This is the 1 ady wlio would like to sec all tliere is to see, 
Mr. Grill," he said. The slim young man raised his hat and 
Elsa smiled. " I shan't be kept more than three-quarters 
of an hour, but if you will kindly keep Mrs. Johnson 
entertained during that time, I shall be very much 


obliged.” 

Mr. Grill said that he would do his best and Mrs, Johnson 


thanked Mr. Grill, then Tim went off and the entertainment 


of Mrs. Johnson began. 

First of all a huge light glass-roofed building with its 
thousands and thousands of pounds worth of ivory stored in 
sections, piles, sacks, barrels, and on the shelves — the 
legacy left to mankind by great dead beasts many of which 
(those not pressed into the service of the human labour 
market) had died in the grand silent secrecy of the forests 
as they had lived. 

And the storekeeper told Elsa wonderful stories of how in 
those forests were found towering heaps of gleaming white 
which would prove to be the tusks of many elephants who, 
when their span of life was run, would meet in mute conclave 
to lie down and die together restfully and naturally ns they 
had lived — as though the good pachydermatous veterans 
had decided to make things as easy as possible for the 
traders who sought to secure material for the manufacture 
of chessmen, piano keys, portrait frames, bangles and other 

similar articles which humanity could iust as well do 
without ! 


And the baby tusks were pathetic-looking little things, 
and the giant ones— sawm off so that the splendid forest 
king should be better fitted to take part in royal Eastern 
pageants and to carry black princes- — w'cre impressive. 
Elsa felt strangely in sympathy wdth the either dead or 
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denuded animals who, without protest, had given the best 
of themselves to help create the wealth of East and West, 

The ivor}^— shining, gleaming, projecting where God had 
put it — was useful and splendid. The ivory, lying in piled- 
up heaps ready to be made into the silly demands of 
civilization — seemed futile and unnecessary. 

But as Elsa Johnson -Carr never thought normally and 
comfortably about anything it was not surprising that she 
should take this, or some other, outre view of a most useful 
and profitable industry ! 

Then in the warehouses set aside for the storing of oils and 
spices her imagination ran such riot that she could picture 
herself in many places where she had never been, and though 
it was a trifle disillusioning to learn that some passionately 
perfumed rose-oil w^hich seemed to recall all the scented 
sonnets of Omar was used merely for imparting pleasant 
fragrance to over-advertised laundry soaps, she was able to 
extract much sensuous pleasure from the combined odours of 
cinnamon, rose, jasmine and a dozen other concentrated 
oils w'hich affected the olfractory senses much as a kaleido- 
scope affects the eyesight, A jumble of perfumes — a 
jumble of colours ! 

'* And now w'c might go here, I think," said Mr. Grill, 
leading the w'ay across a vast paved yard to a long high 
narrow doorway. 

"What is this — grain — or — cereals?" enquired Elsa, 
wanting to seem intelligent and not quite knowing how. 

But though Mr. Grill didn't answer the question because 
the noise from tw'O lumbering thundering vans prevented 
his hearing it, Elsa knew — knew directly they plunged into 
the cool darkness and began to descend a flight of com- 
paratively narrow steps. 

All the perfumes of cinnamon, rose, clove and jasmine 
w'ere forgotten and Elsa only realised that once again the 
half maddening, half-lulling odour of wine w^as surrounding 
her on every side. 

Once again slie was inside the home of Boy Bacchus— but 
this time the finest and most important of his abodes. 

A dear aged cat, who had lived fourteen years among the 
vats and bins and barrels without developing any inebriate 
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tastes, hobbled up to greet her politely. 
official informed her that the cat 's name was t in gwm - 
of course, the white patch over his left eye should have made 
such information unnecessary 1— and that he was responsible 


for the demise of iinliinitcd rats. 

Elsa stroked Chirgwin, then bogged to be excused carrying 
one of the long collar candlesticks which was being thrust 
into her hand. But kindly and firmly she was told that it 
was necessary for her to take the candlestick, for the reason 
that, as a certain number of candlesticks were always kept 
In the rack, it was possible at night when counting them over 
to see if that same number were in tlieir place. If they 
were not it would be Icnown that one candlestick taken out 
had not been returned, and that, consequently, one straying 
individual was roaming about in the vast dark wilderness 


of Bacchus’s best castle. 

“ Perhaps I shall stray away,” she observed to the official 
who insisted upon the candlestick being taken. 

I don't think you W'ill, madam, because wc always 
keep pretty close to our visitors in case they should be 
tempted to lose themselves,” w'as the guarded reply, 
whereat Elsa resigned herself to the fact that romantic 
and even dangerous adventure was impossible in the 
Crescent Wine Vaults, . . . 

Down they went, down — further and further into such 
limitlessness of gloom and strange shapes that recollecting 
the Carmena and Hoyce cellars seemed like recalling 
something almost dainty and miniature. 

Acres and oceans of vats and bins and barrels — a pipe 
of port bulging like some pot-bellied, over-fed browm 
beast — and every\vhere and all around the white, seductively 
scented, drooping fungi, imparting half-enervating, half- 
exhilarating perfume and assuming mysterious uncanny 
shapes. 


A woman’s body — an angel’s wings — a sailing boat — 
harp — all these shapes Elsa seemed to trace and make out, 
and just near one of the curv'ed arches she found a bunch 
of green grapes. 

Yes, here the fungi had taken on quite a curious green 
hue, and seemed to have curved and formed itself into 
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tlie semblance of a bunch of green grapes — like the grapes 
in the picture — or it might be that her own absurdly 
imaginative brain was conjuring up just what it thought 
most fitting and eftcctive to conjure and — and — and — ^ — 
1 hen suddenly Elsa felt as though she was going raving 
mad — as thougli somewhere out of the wine-perfunicd 
endless gloom voices were calling, voices which she must 
answer, voices which she must obey. 

WJiy give it up ? Why be a fool and give up the 
only solace you liave ever found ? ^ La Consolation ' — 

this is the other name for green grapes, from which grape 
juice — to become ‘ fermented grape juice ' ! — is extracted. 
If it were not fine and desirable and intended by the 
Supreme Organiser of the Universe that men and women 
should be made glad by wine all that you see before you 
and around you and beyond you and above you wouldn't 
exist. These great vaults were planned and built and 
stocked because ‘ fermented grape juice ' is a justifiable 
human need. Forget Olga Heamick, forget the ugly 
scenes at the Revel, and remember only that a tortured 
brain can gain rest at the hands of merry Boy Bacchus — 
the king of this enchanted castle. Go back and find your 

ha})})iness — go back and find it ” 

“ Here, madam, please, this way ! ” 

This definitely authoritative instruction was shouted by 
the voice of a man and not sung by the voice of a god — and 
suddenly Elsa realised that in unconscious obedience to 
a soundless call, she had darted ahead into the gloom, 
rushing so swiftly that her candle had become extinguished, 
while she herself had almost disappeared from the sight 
of her companions. 

But dodging between giant vats and passing behind a 
gargantuan pipe of port didn’t hide her from their pene- 
trating gaze. She was called and then overtaken — and 
now, of course, she must treat her moment of mental 
aberration as a joke. 

“It was no good my trying to create a sensation by 
getting lost in the Crescent Vaults, was it ? " she cried 
gaily. “ It was very unkind to bring me back when I 
might have gained any amount of notoriety if I could have 
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hidden here niglit ^md been found in the morninp; quite 

unaccountable f<)r my actions 1 i i r 

This fhp]>ancy was of course, quite absurd and out ot 

place, but Elsa couldn't hide Imt embarrassment in any 
other'wav. For slie felt curiously endiarrass(‘d, curi<msly 
incrrv and — siRhlenK' — curicuslv anxious lc> pet 

And why anxious to pad awa\' ? \\ as it because a sudden- 
ly born dt'sire was inqiossiiile of fulhlmcnt ? Wtis it 
because here, surrounded on every side by wine, it was 
impossible to drink ? And was it because the wine ralours 
reaching her fr<->ni every side den landed that she must 
drink ? 

Yes, yes, that was it ! Her throat ached that wine 
might’ pass down it, and liere with bulging pijies " and 
vats and barrels, behind and in front, not one drop was 
procurable. 

If she stopped another soctuid she must do something 
scandalous — ask for drink — clanumr for it — clamour, 
positively clamour 


I — I'm afraid I don't feel very well — may I get out as 
quickly as possible ? ” she panted. 

Mr. Grill and the others answered to tlie effect tliat on 


several occasions visitors had found the wine fumes to be 
overpowering — and a few mi mites later she was once more 
standing in the paved yard just as Tim Haven came out 
of the oflicc where he had been getting his required in- 
formation. 

She went up to him, and whispered ; 

Take me home — I must go back at once, and drink ! 
Tim, I know it now — notliing can alter it — 1 trained myself 
to drink, and now I am a drunkard — a drunkard who must 
drink, who can’t help drinking, who can't be kept from 
drinking — take me back — }iOiV — take me back to my 
picture of Green Grapes — to my only consolation t " 

Tim blinked a little, nodded, and took her back — 
thinking deeply all the time. 

But he didn’t show that he was thinking deeply — ^lie was 
far too clever a man to commit so grave an error as that. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


TO DO WITH A KISS THAT NEARLY WASN T KISSED 

Two days went by. Tliey were ugly days for Elsa Johnson - 
Carr — two of the ugliest, perhaps, that her life had ever 
known — and on the dawn of the third she awoke feeling 
languid and old. 

A bout ! — that's what it had been, a real drinking bout i 
Slie hadn’t poured anything over her hair and gloatingly 
closed her eyes while cool trickles ran down her shoulders 
and breast— no, she wasn’t nearly so far gone as that yet 
awhile ! — but slie had drunk — God ! how she had drunk 

While Mrs. Stocklcy cleaned tlie place Elsa lay in bed, and 
she continued lyhng in bed for some time after breakfast had 
been brought and the charlady had gone up to Tim Haven. 

Then she got up and looked in the glass. 

The nightdress she w^as w^earing w'as very filmy and white, 
and her own face and neck were very wdiite, and her hair 
was very black, and the lines under her eyes w^ere very 

^^^She^ didn 't form a very cheering combination of tints, 
because even her usually red lips w^ere gre^'ishly mauve. 

“That's what a newly, but full-fledged drunkard looks 
like ! " she murmured almost aloud — then wdth a sigh of 
physical weariness, she set about bathing and dressing and 
heamnwg to live the day. It wouldn't be an inspiring day, 
because— w^ell, because it w'ouldn’t bring anything that w^as 

She might go home, of course, but that w'asn t worth 
doing. She might stay wdiere she was, but that— m the 
present circumstances — also wasn’t w'orth doing ! 

^ Edward still awny !— it might be that, so far as she was 
concerned, ho would stay aw^ay. And it was no good tiring 
herself wdtli further speculation as to who he w'as with or 

what he W'as doing. *1 „.i.jio ivl.irh 

Tust for the moment nothing seemed worth wluh, which 
perhaps might be accounted for by the sensation of physical 
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languor which she was experiencing and which, of course, 

wouldsoon^ss away.^^^av her while she 

bathed and dressed, and when— dothed m a ! 
peignoir with her hair hanging in one thick plait down h 
tack— she went into the sitting-room the sensation of 

inertness became positively acutc\ , , ^ i 

Tea wouldn't do any good, cofice wouldn t do any good— 
besides, even if they would, there \vas no one at hand to 
make them— so there was nothing left but— but 

“ A hair of the do^ that hit you ! " More than one cdoery 
commonplace individual Elsa had heard make use o t us 
phrase, and now it seemed to suggest exactly what she knew 

needed suggesting 

"The dog which bit " her had been " fermented grape 
juice,” and the same ferocious canine was now waiting in the 

sideboard ready to repeat his attack. 

Ljist night *s dog had been a red ** dog with u niellow 
pungent aroma — to-day’s ” dog "should be a yellow dog, 
a gassy sparkling fuzzy animal . 

Yes, champagne drunk out of the glass with the roughly- 
cut star would be the only pick-me-up whicli, on this 
particular morning, could be relied uix)n to do any picking 


up. 

So Elsa opened a bottle — opened it with a neatness and 
dexterity very surprising in the case of a young woman who 
was more undomesticated and, in some respects, useless than 
any young woman had ever been before — and, having opened 
it, she drank. 

It was a very refreshing, stimulating and “bucking-up” 
drink, and by the time Elsa had consumed a second glass she 
began to feel less dissatisfied with the world in general and 
herself in particular. 

Then she filled her glass a third time and was just raising 
it to her lips when a knock sounded on the green front door — 
which meant that Mrs. Stockley had left open “ the oak ” 
thus giving tacit permission for callers to call. 

But who could be the caller when Edward was away, and 
Tim had gone down to Leicester for the day, and no one 
else knew of her retreat ? 
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Elsa put down her glass and, on going out into the narrow 
dark passage distinctly heard the sound of a masculine 
cough — a cough tliat had no connection with a cold but was 
merely an evidence of existence and propinquity. 

And it wasn't Tim’s funny little short dry clearing of the 
throat, so it must be 

Elsa paused, listened longer, silenced the faint sound of 
her owm breathing and stole back to the sitting-room — stole 
back because there was something she wanted to hide. 

It was a bottle and the glass — she didn’t want anyone to 
see the bottle and the glass, because anyone who saw those 
would know that she had been drinking. 

And at last it had become so much of a need for her to 
drink that she wanted to hide it. At first, when the idea 
was new and incongmous and out of place W'ith her own 
tastes and habits, she had found quite a good deal of 
pleasurable pride in advertising her recently acquired taste 
for alcohol, but now all of a sudden it assumed the pro- 
portions of a guilty secret W'hich at all costs must be hidden. 

Whatever happened no one in the world must know that 
suddenly she had been seized by a desire to drink in private. 
This W'as a secret she had got with herself, and it must be 
kept. 

When all traces of the mid-moming refreshment had been 
removed Elsa went back into the passage and opened the 
inner green door. 

Of course it was Edward Arkenson who came in ! — of 
course 1 1 

“ Good morning ! " said Elsa, a little aggressively. (It 
always becomes necessary to show an aggressive front when 
we have any sort of a guilty secret to keep,)^ 

“ Good morning, my darling ! ” ansuTred Ed w'ard, coming 
towards her to claim the embrace which he now regarded 
as his right. 

Then suddenly Elsa was seized by a panic of alarm 
because if once he were to kiss her before she could get at 
the mouth w'ash in the bathroom, her secret w'OuldiTt be a 

secret any longer. . , , 1 1 ^ 

“ No," she said entrenching herself behind the table tnat 

ran down the room not quite in the centre. 
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“Why no ? “ (Yes, why — why ? What excuse should 

she make ? ) . , j 

“ Because I don’t think — er— er — it's — it s decorous for 

a gentleman to kiss a lady who is wearing a loose morning 
wrap " (That was a truly ingenious idea ! ) 

“Oh ! I don’t think there’s anytliing very unmoral in 
that. After all, kissing between lovers is a very natural 
evidence of ardour, and\vcaring loose gowns is more natural 
than wearing tight ones ! Let’s keep to Nature as much as 

wc can 1 " 

“ No, I've grown very stiff and conventional while you’ve 
been aw'ay I “ 

“ Wiat a pity ! I’ve not grown anytliing except twice as 
much in love with you. And because I’m in love with you 
Lm going to kiss you. I must— I can't wait anotlicr 
moment 1 Elsa, remember wc are lovers, and don’t spoil 
your own fine frank fearlessness by pretending that \ve arc 
not. Come round this side of the table and let us be close 
together. I’ve been dreaming of being close to you again — 
of holding you — of touching you 1 God ! when a man loves 
a woman as I love you nothing is any good except to touch 
her — -to feel her warm skin and — and — Elsa, comc!‘’ 

And oh ! how wily she was ! Such cunning, such stealthy 
cunning when slie made pretence of moving to meet iiini by 
the side of the table nearest the window, then when they 
were within a couple of feet of each other, darting back 
again, slipping round the further side and dashing out of the 
door, dowm the passage and into the bcdrtiom. 

It was all done with a deftness and agility which any 
fifteen-year old flapper might envy. 

“ 1 shan’t be three minutes ! ” she called out through the 
door which she had locked. “ I must put on decorous 
attire ! ’’ 


And having said she must put on “ decorous attire ’’ she 
must do it. At least, so long as the attire was different 
Edward would never notice if the white morning wraj) which 
she now proposed to slip on was more or less loose than the 
mauve one she was now slipping oil . 

There, the change of toilet was complete ! It’s true that 
the creamy lace and muslin pe\gnoiY was an even more 
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garment than the other had been, but that didn't 

matter — the change justified her action. 

And now having got through pretences there was the 
real motive for her escape to be tackled — ^the odour of drink 
to be expelled from her lips. 

^ Good heavens ! suppose that she smelt as the small 
journalist lady at the Revel had described a drunkard's 
breath > rotting cabbage, decaying fungi, decomposing 
rats and sour trifle made with rum." 

No, no, it wasn't like that — only years of soaking achieve 
such odoriferous results t — ^but the — the — ^the — the effluvia 

—“(yes, “ effluvia " was a very pretty word !) must be 
dispelled. 

^ Peroxide of hydrogen ? Yes, here it was on the mantel- 
piece — the most perfect cleanser in the world which should 
never be absent from any toilet table. Mix it with water — 
half and lialf — and now gargle ! 

Elsa threw back her head, and for a moment came a 
sound like the monotonous warbling of some deep-throated 
bird. 

Then suddenly she stopped — for though the doors and 
walls were thick there seemed just a possibility that sound 
might penetrate. 

The Eau de Rose mouth -wash — advertised in every glazed 
ladies' paper in England — ^was then pressed into the service, 
and a few seconds later Elsa felt tliat she might receive a 
kiss of lover's greeting without any fear that her secret vice 
might be discovered. 

And suddenly it came to her that she was viler and more 
nauseous than any woman had ever been before. So 
deliberate, all of it ! — nothing rash and impulsive and the 
outcome of unthought-out folly, bvit a carefully planned 
campaign of — of — of sensuality ! (An ugly word this time, 
but one that must be used !) 

For it tc^as sensual to drink as she drank and for the 
reasons that she drank, and jmcsuniably it was sensual to 
long for a lover's kiss as she was longing for it now ! 

No, no, this last wasn’t sensuality — it was love! — the 
love of one individual. For sensuality is akin to juoiniscuity 
and the thought of being kissed by anj' lips other than the 
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lips of Edward Arkcnson made her cold ns any disapproving 
worker of good deeds. 

And it wasn’t sensual to drink ‘‘ fermented grape juice 
in order to tlirow a gossamer veil over tin* hideous <mtline of 
truth and realism — no, it wasn't, it icd'su'f ! 

Without doubt she (Elsa) was thinking much more badly 
of herself than she had any need to think ! 

She would go back to be kissed. 

So she unlocked the bedroom and went straight to tlie 
sitting-room where she found Edward examining an old 
book which he had taken down from tin* ^lielf. 

“ Have you ever read this ? ” ]u‘ asked, paving no more 
heed to her entry tlian if slic had never left tlie room. 

“ What is it ? " (She was ready now — wliy should 
there be delay ?) 

"‘The History of Holhorn.' It's extraordinary how 
one can live in London and know emnparatively little 
about it.” (Yes, yes — well, tlu'se were sentiments Elsa 
had heard before!' Why couldn’t he put down the book 
now that she had come back ?) ’’ N(uv, I never knew 

about Inigo Jones making the square the same size as tlie 
Great Pyramid or that ” 

" Oh ! don't give me extracts from guide books so carlv 
in the day ! ” 

Elsa didn t like snappy women, but there were moments 
when snappiness couldn’t be restrained. 

Edward laughed like a merry bo\* and ‘^hut the volume 
w'ith a bang. 

I was only tr\'ing to improve mv own mind, dearest ” 

(\cs the "dearest” came oasih ,* but why not— whv 
not ?) - - 


meant 


Well, don t do that wlicn vou come to see me ! ” 

“ I won’t— you shall do it for me ! ” (Ah ! he 
that his mind sliould be inq^rovod through his lioaiV^l 
\cs, you improve my mind and lirain .and vverr thine 

c iid-o!!h'E? rr I ^ ,*;"■** yM.,- heU 

called out to me— let it call out again ! ” 

In the morning ! How could any fiddle possiblv^ call 
out and say anything in the morning ? ” ' 

(" Fmt loved her "-what was the use of saying tliat 
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when it was obvious that he had forgotten entirely what 
loving meant I ) 

Try it and see — youdl find it will have something to 
say to me ! " 

And so it should — it should have something to say to 
him I It should jeer at liim and gibe at him and tell him 
that to speak of loving he must learn what loving meant ! 

So Klsa seized the violin and made it state \iews and 
enunciate theories and say all sorts of unpleasant things 
which she would be much too nice and ladylike to speak 
with her own lips. 

" You fool I you fool ! " grunted the G string hoarsely 
and raucously. “ Why chase a woman round a table, and 
then when she no longer needs any chasing, forget what you 
chased her for ? Can’t you see that wliat you are doing is 
humiliating ? — and no woman ever forgiv-^es a man who 
humiliates her I ” Then the E string quivered a reproach. 
'* What is the use of life if one doesn’t take love when it’s 
there to be taken ? It isn't always there, or always real, 
or always true, and if it is allowed to slip by there is a chance 
it may never come again. Think before you let it go — 
think ! " But the D string interrupted crossly, and the 
A string joined in : “ Silly fool ! silly fool ! What’s the 
good of being a silly fool ! You’ll be hated soon — hated 
and detested and not wanted \ " 

And so the strings spoke their mind — at least, the mind 
of the player who lashed them witli the bow — until at last 
Elsa threw aside the fiddle, putting it down more roughly 
than she had ever done before. 

“ What a great artist you could be if you wanted to ! " 
observed Arkenson looking at her with blue eyes that seemed 
positively ablaze with the light of life. 

“ Pcrliaps I do w-ant to ! ” 

“Oh! no, 3 'ou don’t — you don’t want anything like 


that.” , 

“ You appear very penetrating on the matter of my 

desires and non-desires.” _ i ^ 

" I am. You are so \vcll worth l)eing penetrating about. 

By this lime he had got up and reached the door. ” And 
am I to lunch alone or will you lunch with me, dearest ? 
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(The " dearest " was all right, but that miglU bo forcr* 
of habit — general liabit !) 

If I am the alternative, you will lunch alone. I arn 
not inclined to go out at tiie moment.” 

” Then, darling, if you are not inclined to come I am not 
inclined to have you ! So an revoir until — cr~ until — oh ! 
very soon ! Now that you are back again life won’t be a 
continual waste of time and energy in coming up I lie 
stairs to find She-who-isn't-hcre-to-bc-found ! Good-bye, 
dearest 1 ” 

He was gone I 

In a flash he had passed from the sitting-room, across 
the passage, and out of the green front door, and now he 
was gone — but not gone as a lover would go ! 

Had he forgotten, or was it that lie didn't want to ? 

He wanted to when he first came in, but after being 

temporarily baulked and eluded the desire seemed to have 
iert his mind. 


Perhaps he was such a general distributor of lover’s 
kisses that one more or less made no difference in the 
sclieme of his gallantr^^ ? 

And now suddenly it seemed to Elsa that to-day she 
wanted love and tenderness more than ever she liad wanted 
It before. She felt seared and soiled and tired. Resth'ss- 

ncss was raging within her — ^such restlessness that it ini'dit 
almost be the precursor of madness, ^ 

Rmf ? Wliat should slie do ? 

Boy Bacchus couldn t help her— for the moment slie was 

3h uVsh"li'Tf liydrogen and Eau de Rose 

taint of h^ kfsses ' '‘P* 

jus?Cn“ione and*th?'' " ''“d 

the stdngs ^ ^ on 

tor^veaI^fI!thr emotional outlet which she hadn't tried 

always feeble and futile but Lr>n .n is 

lonelv aiiH le. Out uhen one is a woman and 

i< ./•. 7. dissatisfied with one’s management of one’s men 
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So Elsa sat dowTi on the deep cretonne-covered couch and 
splashed out cascades of tears — in such torrents they came 
down that, whimsically and pathetically, she found herself 
wondering if they were to any extent charged with an over- 
plus of champagne I 

Then just as the cascade shewed signs of merging into a 
waterfall and the accompanying sobs grew quite harsh and 
raucous, Elsa became conscious of the fate that an extremely 
strong and firm hand was being laid on either shoulder. 

She didn't start or scream because in one instant she 
realised that the latch of the green front door had — ^according 
to frequent custom — not done its duty, that Edward had 
come in again and that Edward was now leaning over the 
back of the couch. 

“ Are you crying because I went away without kissing 
you ? ?' 

(It would be so futile and “ fiapper-ish " to lie or prevari- 
cate ! Why should she ? ) 

“ Yes — ^yes I " 

“ That's right, darling, I hoped you would. You deserv'e 
to. Any \voman deserves to cry when she won’t let herself 
be kissed by such a very exclusive man as I am. You ought 
to think yourself extremely lucky that I want to kiss you and 
only you, because though you personally are ten thousand 
times more desirable than I could ever be even if I were 
changed into a fairy-tale prince or some chap like that, still 
I am a man — and because I am a man I could kiss at least 
three-quarters of the women in the world. Any average 
sort of man could ! Candid and truthful, isn't it, darling . 

“Yes— s— s." 

“That's right. And now you won't run round a table 

and dash into another room, will you ? “ 

« I c — c — couldn’t wh-hile you are holding me down.” 

“ Neither could you ! Well, I won't hold you any more. 
Now you are quite free to run aw'ay, aren t you ? 

“ Y — ^y — ^yes.” 

“ And are you going to ? ” 

“ No — no — no.” 

“ Why, darling — ivhy ? ” 

“ Because I w — w — want ” 
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That was enough. He had got his own back. The 
incident of an escape round a table was avenged. 

“And I want to, darling ; I want with all the heart that 
beats because you are my love ! Dearest — dearest ! “ 

And this consolation was sweeter and more potent than 
the consolation of green grapes ! 


CHAPTER XXVI 

TO DO WITH A PISTOL 
“ Dear Poet-Philosopher, 

"lam frightened. This is about the first time I have ever been 

really afraid in all my life, and the experience is unnerving. And th« 

reason I am afraid is because I have got a secret. 

Heavens I it s a horrible secret, and I do hope, dear friend, 

that you will never have one. A secret is such a strange sort of 

thing. To create a real secret one must, to begin with, do something 

one IS ashamed of doing, and secondly, there must be a person of 

importance for that something to be concealed from. 

And what I am ashamed of doing is drinking — and the person 

from whom I want to conceal my drunkenness is E. Only a couple 

of days ago he came to sec me and to kiss me, and because I had 

kiss— presumably to change my 
Irock, but really to nnsc out my mouth. ° ^ 

'' Doesn't that sound loathsome ? 
anv npwwMm “ drunkard, as one is proud ol 

fierce hold unon any 

nerce hold upon ones imagination; but now that I must drink 

and c.» t ^ep from drinking, I am getting ashamed Tnd afraid 

is-i ^ wonder if I could leave it off if I tried intensrlv 

hard, but r soon realise that I couldn't. It is as thoueh Bacrh^ 
was avenging himself for all the slights I have put upon him in th! 
pasri^and now that he has got me in his grip nothing^will make hhn 

^ acquired this habit deliberately— took it on 

u woum^'llnt lnrstiro"n wha'’t''exten’; 

if I could ov®rcoL my rab d horror“or? 1 l'"^' that 

drink when drink would ^ ^ all intoxicants and just 

imagination, all w'ould be well effect on my too vivid 

It his got a grip of me and TV.n-.^ ^ that. 

'■ Itl strange too how if r end. 

for a few days— if some hideous myself in hand 

to do so— there will inevitablv ^ ^ strength 

again by means of pla?rng‘^n‘^y*?Sra"^4Ton.'“" 
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“ It may be an accidental visit to a place where wne fumes 
abound, or a picture of green grapes, and called ' La Consolation,’ 
or anything else like that to tease and tickle my thoughts till I 
think of nothing and feel nothing but the strong fervent craving 
for wine or spirits, 

“ And this is the secret which I must hide from my lover. ‘ Lover * 
is the right word, for a lover is a person whom one loves and who 
loves one in return. 


” And I love E. very intensely, and I am beginning to feel that 
his love for me is something not passing or valueless. I don’t 
think I ever want to be a wife again — my first experience w'as too 
futile and disillusioning — yet w'hat other binding tie can there be 
with a man one wants to possess and to keep other women from 
possessing ? 

“ A mistress ! — well, the tie of lover and mistress may be per- 
manent, but there is nothing to ensure it, and I begin to feel (E. 
has made me feel it) that even if passion wanes and satiety creates 
certain feelings of impatient boredom there is strength and satis- 
faction to be gained from the legal tie. 

“ The person who lives in a country and disregards its laws — 
no matter how grotesquely unsatisfactory those laws may be — 
is at a horrible disadvantage. A law-breaker can’t keep anything 
worth keeping, therefore as this E. whom I love is worth keeping — 
he himself, even if his spirit breaks away — I am beginning to feel 
that the law's of my land might be a useful help. 

" Of course, he may be married already — much married, many 
children ! — but somehow I don’t think that is the case. It's most 
extraordinary, but for the first time in my life I am beginning to 
believe a fellow-creature, and just wdicn I can't break away from a 
habit which I acquired for the purpose of deadening my over-acute 

perception I , • , 

'* Oh ! my good, clever friend, Annock Bee, what an intense 

relief it is to pour out all, all that I feel, to someone who I know 
sympathises without lecturing. Never once have you W'ritten 
that I am a weak-minded egoistical fool, and I thank you for it 

from my heart. 

“ And now to continue my egoistical outpourings. 

" Tliis secret of mine is making me furtive. I find myself looking 
up quickly and slyly to see if there is any sign that E. realises me 
to be a drunkard ; when we dine together I insist upon hajung 
lemonade, so that he may not see with what eager relish I svvallow 
wine ; if he puts his face near to mine I shut my mouth with box- 
like tightness for fear that some give-away odour may escape my 


A dozen times a day I look in the glass to see if my nose is 
retting red at the end, and if my eyes show signs of puffiness. ana 
if any roughness or scaliness is appearing on my skin, bo la . 
thank heaven, I don't sea any signs of these 

suppose that's because I haven't been a drunkard long eno^h. 
If s such a short time since I began, isn t it ? I don t suppose 
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anybody acquired a real vice so quickly, do you ? And I don't 
suppose that anybody except a fanatical anli-clrunkartl, sutli as 1 
was, would liave acquired it so quickly. Kcaction always pro- 
duces rapid results. 

“ Rieyi ne peso iaut qn'un see yet — tliat's what La Fontaine says 
isn’t it ? (Or is it La Koche — no, I'm sure it’s La Fontaine !) 
And nothing more true was ever said. The weight of a secret is 
colo-^sal, and as I carry mine I feel like a poor little coster’s donkey, 
almost submerged by tlie towering j>ile of sacks he is forced to draw. 
And, just as the donkey can’t get away from his burden, so I can’t 
get away from mine. It’s getting bigger, too, bigger and bigger, 
and when it gets so big that it can’t be bidden from F. any longer, 
I shall do something very dramatic in the Avay of suicide or emigra- 
tion ! (I don’t suppose I shall really, but it sounds efiective to say 
so 1) 

“ What I want to do is to marry F. ! I feel sure of that now, 
yet I daren t try to bring it about because of my secret. It wouldn’t 
do to let him marry a drunkard, besides he’d find out— oh ! heaven, 
yes, he’d find out ! 

I won t write any more now because I am gfung to sec tlic 
woman I told you about, and whom I call *0.’ I haven't seen licr 
for some time, and just as one actor or artist is interested in the 
progress of another actor or artist, so one drunkard is interested 
m^the progress of another drunkard. 

Au revoir, dear Poet-Philosopher, and wlien you w'rite do tel! 
me about yourself. ■■ From 

" Elsa Johnson.” 


\\hen Elsa had finished writing: and addressing; her letter 
she looked aimlessly out of the window and thought about 
home, lhat decently appointed and more or 1 ess luxurious 

home seemed to be farther away now than it liad c\ er been 
true, It was only two or three days since slie had left it 

s,d thnV "n " Grays Inn 

ceasing to exirt"'^ Grange self seemed gradually to be 

was the good nice fairy looking after the 
Burlford Grange self and Tim Haven was the good nice 
fairy looking after the Gray's Inn self. It wasn't eas to 

S" S' ti ?: either of\he 

antount of looking'^fteSas ^ig on"’ ^ 

partiSSus^f^faileVof them f’’ ^ 

Heaven above ! what had she got a use for ? 
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“ Is Lady Heamick at home ? ” 

Elsa put this question to the hall porter at the Hotel 
Radium, and was immediately conducted up to the suite 
on the first floor where, as usual, the page left her after 
ringing the bell of Lady Heamick’s own particular front door. 

And on this occasion the door was opened by Bateman 
almost before the page had returned to the lift, 

“ Is Lady Heamick in ? '' enquired Elsa, 

Then for the first time in her well-trained life Bateman 
appeared flustered and alarmed. 

“ Y- -yes, madam, she is in — in bed — I was just wondering 
what I ought to do as her ladyship seems worse th — than 
she's ever been before. I know she speaks of you as a great 
friend so if you would come in and see her- — I thought of 
sending for the doctor, but once before when I did that there 
was a terrible fuss afterwards. Do you mind seeing her 
ladyship, madam ? " 

Of course Elsa understood, and felt a depraved interest in 
seeing a fellow-woman drunkard in an advanced state of 
drink. 

Probably poor Olga would be either more pugilistic or 
more maudlin than she had ever been before. 

“ Yes, I will see her ladyship if she won't mind." 

“ I — I can’t say what she'll do, madam, but perhaps the 
sight of you may quiet her. Will you come this way, 
please." 

Elsa followed and was shewn into the best bedroom of the 
Hotel Radium's best suite and saw, sitting up in b^, a poor 
pitiful liuman wreck wearing a blue cripe de chine nightgown 
trimmed with lace that couldn't be more expensive that it 
was. 

Immediately she became oppressed by a curious sensa- 
tion of impotence, for there was something in Olga Heamick s 
aspect which made her feel that she was in the presence of an 
unmatchable strength — ^that wild relentless strength which 
the god of Green Grapes places as a dangerous weapon in the 

hands of his victims. 

All ! Elsa, you are a good sport to come 1 You know 

I always like to have jolly people round me, and you are 
jolly, aren’t you ? ” This was the greeting, spoken 
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thickly and heavily, but not unsteadily or weakly. To* 
night the drunkard had drunk enough to be perilously 
sure of herself. " Come over here,” she continued in the 
tone of command which comes naturally to people of the 
governing classes, or to those who are conscious of the 
financial power to buy up a large proportion of their 
fellow-creatures. 

The insolence of either pedigree or wealth is very insolent. 

Elsa went over to the bed, and immediately her right 
wrist was seized by Olga's left hand, while with the other 
she whipped out a pistol and levelled it at Elsa's forehead. 

” Now, my dear, the moment you call out or attempt 
to get away, I fire. When I have finished what I have 
got to finish I shall kill you and then kill myself, but before 
that there are certain things I want you to do for me. 
You will be jolly and sensible about it, won't you ? ” 

” Of course I will,” replied Elsa, with amazing calmness, 
for now she understood fully what she was up against, 
and was prepared to act as carefully and resourcefully 
as though she herself had never been dulled or stultified 
by the fermented juice of green grapes. 

” I’m glad of that, because it's always silly to make a 
fuss about what can't be helped — and my killing you will 
be one of those things w'hich can't be helped.” 

” I quite expect that it can't.” (God ! how awful to 
feel this cold steel burning and searing her brow 1 God I 
how awful to die like this !) ” But though, Olga, I expect 
It's quite right to do what you are doing to do, I can't 
see exactly why I am to be killed.” 

"Can’t you, my dear ?— I’ll explain. It’s a great 
compliment that I am going to kill you. I've had this 
thing ready for some time, but I couldn't find anyone 
who was worth the sending of my soul to eternal damnalion. 
But I think you are worth it : you are a pal, and it's always 
worth while going to hell to serve a pal.” 

That s quite right a fine idea— but before you waste 

your soul like this, you are sure I shall really benefit bv 
being killed ? ” J' 

” Benefit ? \Vhat a fool you are, my dear ! As though 
It isn t the biggest benefit to get any poor devil out of this 
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iwnnso -r*” yo"' Elsa, 

hecaiisc I like you. I don t want to go and leave you here— 

Ini' .1 b'^cause, as perhaps you don’t 

know, there are going to be terrible doings in this old world 

later on. (Don t move an inch, my dear, or I shall finish 

you oH right away and I don’t want to do that. There are 

certain things that must be got through first.) Have you 

got thing you want to settle up before you go ? 

joq be thanked ! This might be a loophole for escape ! 

Uiga, I liave. There are various things at home 

winch be put in order, so if you could let me go to 

jiiriiord Grange, do what I want to do, and then come 
back here ’* 


Don t be a fool, my dear, and don't behave as though 
3’ou thought I was one, too ! When I am going to kill 

likely I shall let you skip off to escape being 
killed . (Don't wriggle, Elsa ! The bit of cold stuff is 
getting nice and warm on your forehead now, isn’t it ?) 
I wish I could get hold of my beauty and the lady as well ! 
I woiildn t send them into the comfortable world where vou 
and I are going — not I ! — but Td just blow off a few of 
their limbs to keep them from gallivanting round the world, 
and smash up chunks off their faces so that they should Icav'^e 
off thinking each other pretty and wanting to kiss each 
other ! Ha ! ha ! Tm IT when I get busy, aren’t I, 
my dear ? ” 

Elsa agreed cheerfully, while inside her bod}^ and mind 
the most agonizing upheavals were taking place. 

It must be that she was d^dng with terror. One moment 
her chest, stomach, heart and throat seemed numb and 
useless, and the next second they were all beating and 
palpitating till she experienced the sensation of Ix'ing one 
large pulse, wliich must soon break under the strain of 
its own pressure. 

Her brain, too — first cniell^^ clear, then dull and dazed — 
vivid and emptv% then full of the most hideous hellish 
thoughts tliat oncoming madness could devise. 

It must be that she was going mad — that a pitiful, 
craven fear of death was sending Iier mad. And what a 
coward and craven 1 Any condemned criminal would be 
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more pluckv, and as for those lofty aristocrats — made 
almost too lofty in modern melodrama laid in the time 
of the French Revolution ! — as for them, they — the\’ 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” , 

Elsa found herself laughing before she knew tliat she 
was capable of maldng such an ill-timed sound. But the 
dipsomaniac was pleased ; she was always pleased when 
people were " jolly '' or anyhow made a pretence of being 
so. 

" Yes, it’s a bit of a joke, isn’t it, my dear ? ” she cried, 
herself vibrating with amusement, so that the pistol 
wobbled on Elsa’s forehead — wobbled to such an extent 
that any second it might go off and ftnisli the business 
before it was due to be finished. 

It's a very good idea, Olga, very good ” (it was 

amazing liow she managed to speak calmly like this — 
probably it was the calmness of insanity !) “—and I'm 
glad you’ve thought of it. But before we go, can I have a 

brandy-and-soda, or something to freshen me up for the 
journey ? “ 

This ruse might be a success — she might be allowed to go 
into the next room — but not likely. 

Of course, my dear ! Wc shall both want bucking up. 
Here it is ! ” And, still holding the pistol against Elsa's 
head, she leant down bv the side of tlic bed and produced a 
glass and a bottle half-full of brandy. 

E\ei\ thing ready for use and convenience, you see 1 
(iveep still, my dear. If you wobble so much I shall be 
bound to let go too soon !) Now, have a drink and— no 
don t Ijj^ve one till you've done what I want you to do about 
my will ! I want to destroy one I've got in a trunk in the 
bathroom so weil get that first. Come along ! 

del agility was extraordinary and the steady definiteness 

of her movements suggested nothing but a condition of sober 
determination. 

gown ? ■■ murmured Elsa 
as Olga leapt out of bed and, still keeping the pistol in its 

marshal her (Elsa) out 

“ Why should I, my dear ? If cr£t>e de chine is trans- 
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parent, why bother when in half an hour we shall be in 
a place where people never wear anj1;hing except their 
bii-thday suits ? And if I do feel a bit too breezy, why worry 
when there’s a nice warm time coming later on ? Eh ! 
Now, forward — quick march ! " 

It was a most absurd situation and just for a second Elsa’s 
sense of humour broke through her sense of terror. 

She, clothed in a smartly cut grey cloth costume, effect- 
ively shod and gloved, being led by a semi-nude woman who 
was laughing pleasantly and holding a pistol to her head ! 
]\Iost pathetically grim and grotesque 1 

“ Now, my dear, remember if you call out or attempt to 
get hold of Bateman or anything of the sort ‘ pop ' goes the 
little toy without one second's delay ! So no little games 
of that sort, if you please. Go ahead ! Ha ! ha ! Right 
about turn — quick march — holt ! ! ” 

By this time they had reached the bathroom and Elsa 
found herself forced to kneel down in front of a flat iron- 
bound trunk while with one hand Olga continued holding 
the pistol and with the other handed her victim a bunch of 
keys. 

“ Unlock it, my dear ..." (Elsa obeyed) “ . . . get 
out that large cash box at the bottom — put it under your 
arm — shut the box and lock it — ^get up — come along — 
quick march back again, and then in a very few minutes 
now we shall be out of the way of everything that bothers 
us." 

And then it was that desperate terror fired Elsa to take a 
desperate risk. In a very few minutes she would have left 
behind her life and all that life means, therefore why not 
either hurry things on or take just a chance of putting them 
right ? 

It was worth it — just a sporting chance and worth trying ! 

They were turning away from the box, passing between 
the bath and a table fixed next to the porcelain lavatory 
basin, a table on which stood various bottles and jars of 
creams and pomades, brushes and combs and a large carafe 
full of drinking w’ater. 

And now was tlie inoinent i another second and oppor- 
tunity would be lost. 
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So, instead of losinf^ her opportunity, Elsa took it by 
seizing the carafe of water and liurling it over lior shoulder 
into Olga's face. 

It might have missed aim, it might have gone sideways and 
had the result of merely enraging the temporary lunatic 
without interfering with her murderous and suicidal plans — ■ 
yes, it might, but it didn't. 

The particular angel who watched over the destiny of Elsa 
Johnson-Carr decided to give her a little more time on earth 
in which to cultivate common sense and make an effort at 
curing egoism and, perhaps, so find a certain amount of 
mental rest in being hapi>y ! 

The water splashed full in Olga Hcamick's face, and while 
being hurled to the further corner of the room the pistol 
went off and lodged a bullet in the wall. 

Then came shouting, screams, the inconsequent frenzy of 
a drunken madwoman, a hideous and desperate struggle 
between the one who wanted to murder and the one who 


didn't want to he murdered — ^the entrance of Bateman— the 
entrance of lift porter and of a couple ctf visitors wlio had 
heard the screams and shouting — and finally the subjection 
and manacling of a foaming, fighting, biting woman and the 
arrival of a doctor to treat one of the worst cases of delirium 
in'meyi$ that had ever conic his way. 


And that was the end of Olga Hcamick’s freedom. For 
the rest of her life she would live in that ease and luxury 
which makes wealth the blessed thing it is, but always 
watched, never free, never able to make use of Humanity ‘s 
greatest asset — will-power— and never able to seek the one 
solace which had helped to make her forget that the man she 
loved and wlio belonged to her was passing glad days and 
nights 111 the arms of another woman. 

Bacchus might whisper and beckon, Bacchus might call 
and dangle a great luscious bunch of green grapes, Bacchus 
mig it piomise contentment, philosophical acceptance of 
fisting conditions and a joyous outlook on existence — but 
Olga could only stretch out her liands without being able 
to take one solace which he might offer. 

. Jocelyn Heamick's lawful wife 

would be under restraint." 
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\\ hen Elsa got back to West Passage she wondered in a 
halt-ciazy sort of way if the insanity caused by delirum 
tremens wa^) catching. She felt that she was going quite and 
legitimately mad quite mad enough to hold pistols to 
unoffending people's heads or to do anything else which 
the vagaries of insanity might dictate. 

She W'ould never, never forget the horrors w'hich she had 
just passed through, and though they w-ere horrors resulting 
from the effect of drink, she knew for an ugly certainty 
that nothing, nothing but drink could ever help to banish 
them from her own fevered, jumping, dancing, swaying 
mind. (Just like a cinematograph performance, w^as this 

mind of hers— shifting, quivering, waving, never still or 
steady !) 

“ Be quiet, Bacchus ! " She actually spoke aloud and 
laughed as she did it. " Surely Olga Heamick is enough 
for one day's work ! Can't you leave off making sugges- 
tions ? Don’t dangle that bunch of green grapes and tell 
me that the juice of them fermented is the panacea for all 
ills ! Be quiet, Baccluis, be quiet, you impish, devilish 
thing ! No, no, you are rather a dear 1 You have merry 
eyes which show a sense of humour — and that is the best 
and main human asset ! You are laughing, aren’t you, 
Boy Bacchus ? — laughing, perhaps, because you think 
I'm afraid of you ! So I afraid of you — afraid you'll 
do the same with me as you've done with poor Olga I 
But you w'on’t, will you ? No, of course you w’on't I 
There are degrees in everything, aren't there ? Olga 
is like a lover who has tired you out by too much ardour, 
and to get rid of her you had to be drastic and brutal. 

I understand why it w'^as, I understand. But so far — yes, 
so far — I don't overdo it, do I ? I may one day, Bacchus, 
but I don't yet because — because — oh my God ( I believe 
I really hate you just as I have hated you all my innocent 
unsatisfactory life I I do believe I want to get away from 
you, yet I can't — -I can*i! I chased you deliberately, 
ran after you, sought you against my own inclinations, 
and now I am punished by not being able to do without 
you ! You’ve got me. Boy Bacchus — yet you haven’t 
got me ! I feel you haven't really got me, and that it 
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only needs a will more powerful than your own to tear 
me away, but that will isn't here — mine isn't strong enough 
— I want someone clse's, and there is no one, no one any- 
where ! . . . Yes, yes, I'm coming — I licar what yon 
tell me — that I shall forget what I have seen if I only 
let you make me forget ! I must let you— I can't help 
it ! 

The words were ended; the fury tliat was in her had 
burnt itself out, and now there was only a desire for balmy 
contentment and peace. 

“ La Consolation " — she looked at the pictured bunch 
of green grapes in the corner, then moved slowly and heavily 
towards the oak sideboard in the recess. 

On the shelf behind tlie closed doors was — la consolalion ! 


CHAPTER XXVII 


TO DO WITH M.'VRRIAGE 

The next day Elsa returned to Burlford Grange : two days 
later she came back again to West Passage. ^ 

She had gone to Stoking Common to get away from the 
Gray's Inn self, then she had gone back to Gray’s Inn to 
get away from the Stoking Common self. 

Also she had come back to see Edward Arkenson. 

In point of fact she had returned to Burlford Grange to 

prevent herself being able to see Edward Arkenson, then 

she had gone back to West Passage so that she should 
see Edward Arkenson I 

Her state of mind was a pitifully chaotic one. 

And now as she sat in one of Ralph Oldham’s deep-seated 

ofhope^^rSgii’tr ■ 

Love' tt Ti wen with 

sTL hafg^^it ? ’ "O'v 

ae^eVuTdn’t anything ?— with her own life ? 

1 1 do anything with anything seeing that she 
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was no longer a creature of volition. She was kept and 
captured and forced to act according to the dictates of 
a relentless taskmaster — Bov Bacchus 1 

Such a smiling, merr^’, insouciant god he had seemed at 
first, but, like many others whose general aspect suggests 
happy-go-lucky gaiety and freedom from all care, he was 
proving himself to be a despotic ruler, demanding implicit 
obedience from his subjects. 

Elsa w’ouldn't be able to get away from him : unaided 
she would never be able to get away, so there was nothing 
to do except try to keep the ugly secret for as long as it 
could be kept, and to adjust matters accordingly. 

And in the meantime she would try to be jolly. Poor 
Olga Heamick always set such store by jollity, so if that 
was the drunkard’s speciality it behoved her (Elsa) to 
cultivate the quality as insistently as possible. 

She would do so. 

But before thinking how and when the jollity should 
begin to assert itself there sounded a knock at the door. 

Instinctively Elsa knew w'ho it was, and when she went 
out into the passage it was with the glowing face of a woman 

going to meet her best beloved. 

“ I’ve only just come back 1 " she announced when 

the door had been opened and shut and she and Edward 
were beginning their embrace of greeting. (She hoped the 
kisses w'ouldn’t be too long or too strong, for though she 
hadn't drunk anything that day there was always the 
haunting idea that she might have begun to acquire the 

drunkard’s heavy-sweet breath.) , / j , 

“ I know that because I came yesterday and found >ou 

were not here. But now that you are here, yesterday 

doesn't matter, my sweetest dear ! Kiss me 1” 

The command was so resolute that the bare thought o 
disobeying it seemed out of the question. So Elsa, forgetting 
that wine odours might exhale and cling, lifted her lips, anc 

the lovers’ moment began. . 

A long moment, a perfect moment, a secrnmgly endlcs. 

moment-then at last, sobered and serious with the strengtii 

of a passion that was growing to be tremendous, they went 

from the gloom of the passage into the sitting-room. 
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“ When can wc be married ? " Edward put bis question 
quite suddenly, and as lie spoke his face lightened and he 
looked at her with the merry eyes of a happy boy. It was as 
though he was glad to have said it, glad to have succumbed 
to a rush of impulse and done something which lie had not 
definitely intended to do. 

“ Not at all ! " answered Elsa flippantly. The moment of 
passionate greeting had been strong and serious — tliis 
moment must anyhow appear light and inconsequent. For 
she was a woman with a secret, and women who have 
secrets must adopt all sorts of ruses to hide them. 

“ Why ‘ not at all darling ? Coine and sit in my arms 
while you tell me why it ’s ‘ not at all 

She went to him on the sofa. 

“Oh ! because — er — well, because we don’t know any- 
thing about each other. You don’t know what I do when I 
go away and I — er — well, I don't know a single thing about 
your absences and sudden journeys, do I ? And it's been so 
easy and pleasant — this not wanting to know anything about 
each other — ^hasn’t it ? '' 

“ Delightful, darling. But when we are married will be 
time enough to tell each other where wc go and what we do, 
won't it ? " 

“ Will it ? I don’t think so. And why do you want to 
marry me, Edward ? ” 

“ For the very conventional reason that I love 
you ? “ 


“ I am intensely glad you love me, but all the same I don't 

see that marriage is— is-~well, is ncccs^sary ! ” (Here she 

was arguing against what she most desired ! Just what 

would be done by a woman \^•ho had made a failure of her 

life ! \ et what else could she do — ^shc, the possessor of an 

ugly sensual self-indulgent secret which mustn't be found 
out ! ) 


‘ You ma>m’t think it necessary, dearest, but I do— and 
it s what I think that counts \\ith myself ! " 

“ How selfish of you [ " 

“ Of course. Love— real, all-desiring, all-passionate sex 
love— must be selfish. 1 don't want to have you with me 
always for the sake of making you happy— it's for the sake 
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of making myself superlatively happy that I want it and 
intend to have it." 

“ You put things very charmingly. Edward ! " 

Then she slipped away from his embrace and leant back 
against the cushions. He bent over her and they looked at 
each other with the strong and desperately penetrating stare 
of two people trying to get into the very centre ot each 

other's souls. , , 

And as Elsa looked and looked the blue dazzled her, while 

the brilliant eyes appeared to grow bigger and bigger ti 

she seemed to be faced by a splash of summer sky i \vi i 

diamond gleams. , , 

“ Don’t— / " She almost gasped out the words— tor 

it was as though her secret was being drawn out and 

wrenched away from her. But tlae gaze was not htown 

and gradually she began to know that those bidh<^^nt blue 

eves w'cre gloating over the flaw less creaminess of he 

skin, the scarlet of her mouth and the wavy blackness of her 

^'^Edward was feasting his thoughts and sight on those of her 

physical attractions which made a desperate . , 

whole nature, and for the moment mind and soul, spirit and 

'TSthl'S St ™kc .1,. .n,v *h. 

in the case of a w'oman who was weighed down by an ug y 
secrX seemed feasible-the only sugpstion which fair- 

'“eW very kindly, t.nd.rly 
“s f 'SsS.ttSh y.» •• ke 

fcihriv.? iSt r, til 

obstacle or impediment prevented your beme n y 
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should be as dear to each other. But if it were possible for 
us to marry and we did not marry, scfinelhin/^^ would f^o 
wrong with our love. No. dearest, I'm afraid there's n<* 
alternative— you’ve got to be my wife ! ” 

Elsa didn t answer except to stretch out a warm crcaitiv 
arm and lay it about his neck. ^ 

She was drawing him closer, luring him on to hn'e her in 
the way in which men love women who can have as many 
secrets as tliey like without being unfair or didionourable— 
women whci don’t matter very much ! 

She had a wild and quite desperate longing to marry him 
and bind him to her so lliat to the end he must be iicrs in 
1C cj es o t le law' which tilonc makes it possible for women 
to Keep tlicir possessions — but she was decaait and fair 

^ side and to try and 

*1^ ^ relation which would make it jiossible for liiin to 

-.nri ^ '’®''y but it tt as a \crv fair 

and decent thing to try and do. “ 

like^hat* to or anything 

Sether-anTu-flT''’" "'Of'' 

logeiner and we love each other, and w'c don’t Imou- 
anything about each other. Hold me close mv dcTr 

f£ iijp'ijrt;? £ir' ss 

of his arms, and got up ^ 

“ !. her. a.k 

Will suit me or ^ ‘ b-othing else 

It iiiL or satisiy me, and three u’ppL-c umIi ^ 

time enough to decide whctlicr I nm P ^ . S"'® you 

speed to the devil, because I slnn^ * u*‘ ^y *^^P*'oss 

more, or whether I am to i ? , ®oc j^ou any 

very uncomfortable cares of ^marrieH^*! 7 by the, possibly 

IS the only thing that'll suit mv dotr 

tied Up withmif nnt? 1 y ciCcir, I— I wont to be 

from to-day 1 God bless von ^ f * ^***‘^c weeks 

^ • she wasn t really a girl at all i 


u 
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And God couldn't be expected to bless her now that she 
was a drunkard ! But the sentence had sounded most 

extraordinarily sweet and strengthening. . ^ 

And now he had gone ! — but he would return in three 

\\*c0ks ! 

In three weeks she might make such rapid progress as 
to be under restraint ! — like Olga Heamick . 


" But E. won t have it. He is c & ^ . only knows 

ex our wedding day. and by that time Oh I Ood on y 

what will happen by th^ nlv a real modern miracle could 

" Oh ! dear Annock Bee, if only a real , angel 

take place and I could be decency of my harmless 

or good fairy could rise out of the an enemy 

past and fight Boy l^ave learning to be happy 

of him-what a wonderful time I could who (very 

as the wife of a man I loved and wno loveu m , 

|acchus“wo^^t^biV|°yed Tuttle extra 

outbre°ak\vIdydTn before y™u tSI'oced’oT a frieV^lnd 

I can’t help writing to you "’henever I feel ‘^e nee ^ 

sootWng'l sort o °?e®el your sympathy and know you ivill express 

a Ume'to wonder about ^anything 

I wonder about you and V®”', Because I don’t make 

it. and what poems yo“ have ourself it doesn’t mean 

‘X! r"o m«cb|b^ onlyTeal“Ib"t my'^ocoCe^•‘hle 

Au revotr, Annock lscc. “Els. 
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When she Imd finished writing, El'-.i got out her fiddle 
and played — played a wild Bacchannl such as a Whne 
God would love ! 




1 1 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

TO DO WITH A DINNER 

The telephone bell rang, and Elsa answered it, 

" Is tliat the Third Floor ? ” 

It is. Is that the Fourth Floor ? " 

It is. Ihe Fourth Floor has never before committed 
such an unpardonable act of extravagance ns to spend a 
penny on telephoning down to the Third Floor, but as the 
Fourth Floor is at the moment unshaved and desires to 
communicate witii the Third Floor without a second's 
delay, and before there is any chance of the Tliird Floor 
doing her customary flitting act. the Fourth Floor is willing 
to face the present outlay of expenditure. And what 
the Fourth Floor wants to say is— will the Third Floor 
come up this evening at half-past seven to a casserole 
nieal cooked by t lie Fourth Floor himself, and to be eaten 

1*^ ^ somewhat interesting and bra in v 

individual named Elwyn Brent, who the Fourth Floor 
feels incapable of entertaining without the help of the 

Sme'"” 

CO js, ,iii 

The Fourth Floor thanks the Tliird Floor and will 
now proceed to shove. Au revoir. Third Floor i 
Au nvoii', Fourth Floor." 


l«Sl\t'Ti',n hIT"”;' /“;«“»'«!' Elm prcsontecl 

You make me ® 'Vhitc cap and apron. 

Elsa merrity at you ! ” cried 
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Tim Haven and the atmosphere surrounding him was 
always a temporary cure for morbidity. 

“ That is my reason for dressing up, because even if 
the food is practically uneatable, nobody realises that such 
could be the case when cooked by an individual wearing 
a chefs cap and a chefs apron. Will madame enter ? " 

“ Madame ” did enter and went straight into the sitting- 
room, where she found the table laid for the meal, also 

the guest who was to share it with her. . -r* 

“Dr. Elwym Brent — Mrs. Elsa Johnson,’ said lini 
ceremoniously. Then he added in a soothing whisper , 
“ You must now entertain each other while the food is 
being brought in. Don’t watcli me bring it in-^on’t see 
me ignore me entirely until I tell you to leave off ignoring 

“ He’s a dear ! ’’ was the first observation Elsa made 
as the neat white-capped and white-aproned figure left the 


“ That’s the highest term of praise which a 
can apply to a man with whom she is rot in love, isn t it r* 

replied Dr. Brent. . , -virii 

directly he spoke Elsa was consaous of the extra- 
ordinary strength and fulness of his quiet voice— the sort 
of voice\vhich would suggest the idea of he’ng^hle to corn^ 
the dead to return to life simply by means of call g th . 

And having been tremendously impressed by his voice, 
she then took careful stock of his whole person, and saw 
a pleasant, round, boyish, clean-shaven ? , • 

features a genial ingenuous mouth and comfortable chin, 
a well-built ligure more inclined to stoutness than thinne-, 

nS^largc or impressive— were grey, and on 
looking mto them one discovered depthlcss depths of steady 

i^nraLe It was as though those calm, large-pup l ed 
assurance. nnd telling its troubled 

eves were gazing on ttie voria ana uinng 

dwellers that all would be well in the end. 

Elw\ai Brent's eyes seemed to hold a message o p 

for anyone who cared to lead it* . nivinitv^ ? ” 

“Are you doctor of Law, Medicine, ^r Divmit> . 

asked Elsa in the friendly wav which all men liked. 
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“ Which do you think ? 

“ You look too kind to ‘ divine/ and too ph a<;ant to Ijo 
legal. I think it’? medicine/' 

“ You think rightly." 

“And I don't believe you have anything to do with 
measles or C(>lds in the head or nmnnon rf'nii])laitit& like that." 
“ You are very discerning, Mrs. Jfjhri'^on," 

“ No, I don't think it ref]uires nuirh discernment to feel 
sure that you arc a specialist, that you arc to be found in a 
big West Lnd house with cnounously thick carpets and 
where there is a waiting-r<jom large as a small chapel, 
containing a sideboard roennier than a small cottage." 

“ You are quite rigid, but the liumiliating part is tliat tlie 
whole of the house doesn't belong to me ! 1 rent one suite 

and I share the chapeblike waiting room with two other 
doctors.” 

^ “ Oh ! I don't think that matters as the house is so very 
big and tlie waiting-room is very enormous I And do please 
tell me what you specialise in." 

“Don't make me do that ! It won’t sovmd a bit im- 
pressive if I tell you myself. You would only " 

“ Madame esi servie / " 

The mterrnptiun came unexpectedlv and when Elsa and 
Dr Brent looked round it was to sec that the white cappcxl 
chef had transformed Inmsclf into a Hiterateiir in a well-cut 
inner jacket, and that the larger dinner waggon in the 
corner was laden will, dark green jars and pots and dish“ 
ol every size and description, wliilc on a small table at the 

® miractilous eream-antl-pink 

shapes'*"^ =^"<1 

tbl/yi’f ■'’rrangement ! ” said Dr. Brent iiulicatine 

so t/sr' '/?" ^ C'linehere I tried to organize profusely 

COM with ^ 

Invc f'Di 'Without calling in outside assistance. After we 

up by'i sd? ancl '/ fountain which washes 

knife dean/ /mt ! dner, and the self-working 

eancr (pul your knives tn, wind it up and let it go on 
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until the knives are cleaned) and the egg fryer and all the 
other devices of a lone and non-affluent bachelor. Madame 
— hors d'ceuvres of a somewhat unusual nature ? " 

And not only the hors d'ceuvres were unusual but also the 
crushcd-strawberry-tinted soup — the uncanny little casse- 
roled eggs, mushrooms and livers — the cutlets dressed in 
green jackets — the bird (what was it ?) serv'ed ^yith strangely 
delicious accessories which looked like periwinkles the 
amazing cream-and-pink sweet — and the melting moment m 

cheese. 

The coffee was positively superlative. 

“ I've never yet eaten a meal v'hich has left me feeling so 
supremely contented and pleased with myself and everybody 
else ! " said Elsa, when at the conclusion of the last course 
they adjourned to the low deep seats by the window. 

Dr. Brent added his tribute, then conversation driltea on 
with the easy smoothness only possible when all talkers are 

in complete accord. ^ n .. t '* 

“ Oh ! Tim, do tell me what Dr. Brent won t tell me . 

cried Elsa suddenly when there was a^ moment of silence. 

“ Anything about his past ? I hope not because 

“ Oh ! no, nothing so futile. (Pasts are always so u i e, 

aren't they ?) No, what I want to know is to do witn ins 

present. What is he a specialist in ? 

May I say, doctor ? " . ^ - i 

Anything — everything ! Free advertisement is a ^v > 

welcome ! 

“What is it then ? " , . . > • v 

“ Dr. Brent specialises in curing nearly everything \v 

his patients sincerely wish him to cure." 

:: r„°«n°l,?°pSS8ec.lion-.tof. it, i.„. it. Btent ! " 

" Dp ’^ tenrettres* everything which is in any t'fy t^n- 
nected with tlie ner\ cs or minds of men and women. > . 
were a thief and sincerely wished to leave ^ 

Dr Brent would see that you did leave off. He 
you leave off and you would never again feel impelled to tear 

^‘‘^^‘SrirKourilT^-S^^ the joke, put her 
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brief q\iestion breathlessly and with a certain note fd 
unconscious appeal in her voice. 

The doctor laughed boyishly and in the least scientiiic 

way imaginable. ^ 

I should just make you realise that ycui didn’t ivanl to 

steal and directly you realised that you wouldn t do it any 
more,” he answered quietly. 

“ Sort of Christian Science idea ? 

'‘Not in the least." 

“Then is it " 

“ It is — to put it simply and without all the imposing 
words which I could use if I likc'd !— it is pouring a stream of 
certain moral intentions and desires into a chasm caused l)y a 
split in the brain which is created by means of hyi>notism. 
Through that chasm there soaks in the suggestion made by 
the hypnotist until the patient absorbs so much of beliefs 
and intentions which it is desirable for liim to absorb that 
actually he is no longer able to suffer — either morally or 
physically — as he has been suffering. He cannot do it : it is 
out of his power. Suggestion means (to quote Sid is) ‘ the 
intrusion into the mind of an idea ; met with more or less 
opposition by the person ; accepted uncritically at last ; and 
realized unrefleciively^ almost automatically/ No explana- 
tion could be more lucid or comprehensive than that very 
brief one." 

" What sort of cases do you treat as a rule ? " This in- 
quiry came from Tim Haven. Elsa had suddenly become 
silent and very thoughtful. 

“ Everything connected with the nervous system, cither 
directly or indirectly. Of course, neuritis, neuralgia, 
hysteria, locomotor ataxy, drunkenness, irritability, 
epilepsy, catalepsy ’’ 

“ Did you say drunkenness ? It was only afterwards 
that Elsa wondered if she had shouted the question. It 
seemed to her that she remembered doing so. 

But Dr. Brent answered quite mildly and without any 
surprise. 

“ Oh ! yes ; those cases yield more quickly than most 
others— particularly when the patient is sincere in Ins or 

her wish to be cured. Larjmgitis, too^ is " 
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But Elsa didn’t want to hear an}’thing about laryngitis. 
Her egoism was assertive as usual, ard she wanted only 
to hear about her own disease. 

And her disease was DRINK I 1 I 

* * ♦ * ♦ 

Never had Elsa talked less than she talked during the 
rest of that evening, for all the time she wanted to do 
nothing except watch the man who could make a cleft in 
human brains and pour into that cleft the healing fluid 
of moral and healthy suggestion. 

In the shadow of the window seat she sat and watched 
him, finding in his ingenuous boyish face a desperate 
strength of purpose, which quite possibly wasn't evidenced 
there at all. 

And his full, unstrained voice fell like a command upon 
her ears, just as the steady gaze of his 1 a rge-pu pilled grey 
eyes seemed to be looking right into the centre of her 
soul to find its sins and follies and diseases. 

Was it possible that this pleasant, rather stout, soft- 
handed, normally-dressed man could score over the sinuous, 
winking, broum -skinned god ? 

Could Elwyn Brent undo all that Boy Bacchus had done ? 
Could he crush the juice out of green grapes until — an^'how 
for Elsa — nothing remained but sour and tasteless skins ? 
Was it in his power to make detestable the odour of wine 
as it had been detestable all her (Elsa's) life ? Could he 
make a cleft in her brain and through that cleft force in 
the suggestion that drink was abhorrent and vile, and that 
w'ine or spirits would produce nausea and vomiting ? 

Powers in heaven I What a mercy if he could do this ! 
Yet — yet — oh 1 w'hat a blessed relief it would be to get 
down to the third floor w here on a shelf behind a sideboard 
door w'as the consolation " I I 

She had drunk nothing but Chablis at dinner — and veiy' 
little of it — but now there was that hot devul in her throat, 
scraping and tearing and making his demands — the devil 
who w'orked so conscientiously in the service of Boy 
Bacchus ! 

If only this pleasant-faced doctor could tell the devil 
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to go away, or assure her that the devil wasn’t there at 
all, Boy Bacchus might be thwarted ! 

It was a wonderful idea, an idea full of golden glorious 
hope for the future 1 But for tlic present — Oli 1 God, 
that devil was at her throat ! 


Elsa got up. 

" I must go I ” she cried, with a secminglv unnecessary 
note of most desperate determination in her voice. 

” Is it really necessary ? " asked the host. 

Yes, Tim, it's really necessary. Eve had a particularly 
liappy evcni]\g, and a lovely feed, but I — I must go now. 
Good night — I dare say we shall have an encounter on the 
stairs to-morrow ! Good night, Dr. Brent ! " 

And it so happened that as she turned to take leave of 
her fellow-guest the host — remembering, possibly, that a 
kettle had been left boiling, or a tap had been left turned 
on — hurriedly left the room. 

" Good night, Mrs, Johnson. I should be so glad if 
you would come to see me. I could help you. Forgive 
nie for saying it, but I know you want help. And I think 
it is in my power to help you. Remember, it is part of 
my trade to know’ things witJiout being told them, and, 

^ * I am not cadging for a patient. It 

IS in the interests of scientific experiment that I sliould 
be grateful if you W'ould call upon me. Any niorning be- 
tween II and I. Good night ! ” 

She scarcely had time to answ'er before Tim reappeared 

to conduct her dowm the stairs and leave her at her own 
door. 


Then she went in and wondered if she was furious wdth 
Hwyn Brent for being impertinent, or grateful to him 
for being almost uncannily penetrating. 

Yet, after all, it wasn’t so astonishingly penetrating 
because m a 1 probability she was beghiLg to carry 
evidences of her secret on her face. On looldng in the 
g ass there were no visible signs that such was fhe casf 
but a doc or accustomed to dealing with dipsoniLi iacs' 

aUe "to'^^t^ell!^ human derelicts, would be 
And he wanted to help her— to helb her 
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It would be wonderful to be helped — to be helped so 
successfully that when Edward Arkenson came back in 
three weeks it might be possible to say what he wanted to 
sav. 

But now — at this moment, at this horrible moment, there 
was Boy Bacchus standing in the corner, winking and 
dangling his bunch of green grapes ! 

“ You're not going to get away, m^^ dear ! " (It was 
almost as though Elsa could hear him saying it.) “ And you 
won't try to get away, you won't try to give up the only 
consolation 3'ou have ever known ! Haven't I helped 3^ou 
not to see so clearly the inner motives responsible for every 
human action ? Hasn't 3’our mind been more tranQUi 
since 1113^ soothing influence came to bear upon it ? Haven t 
I made 3-011 more tolerant of the world and the people • 
You know that I have, and you know now that you couldn't 
do without me ! I give gaiety, tranqiiillity, wit, philosophy 
and all that a woman wants to make life livable, I ani your 
friend. Once 3'ou thought of me as your lover, but when a 
real mortal lover came along the god was made into a 
friend. And so long as 3011 never desert me I am y-our 
friend and will serve you faithfully until the end. Ana 
to-nicht you need me — I am kissing and touching 
throat to make you need me ! Come ! — I have the balm 

and consolation ready ! — come ! 

And the grape god's victim went ! 


CHAPTER XXIX 

TO DO WUTII SUGGESTION 

i 

A ROOM— the floor covered witli a Turkey 
inches thick-i'ondcrous velvet curtains looped hack \ uth 
ponderous cords— a few huge chairs— a couple of solid tablM 
several gigantic bookshelves filled with inainniot i hooks 

in one corner a screen, and behind the ^ 

cu>;hioned couch— an iinincnse desk— and stated at tli 
immense desk a round-faced man eating cherries. 
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The man was Dr. Elwvn Brent, win. always .-.U- as ...ucl, 
fruit as possible in tin- intervals between se.-iny |...tienls. 

And on this partieuDr .oornn.K it looked as thou,;!, he 
might be able to get through a wla.K- b-i-kct ol ( lierru s 
without iiitciTuption, for Lady Breet Muttoiing aiK 
hiccoughs) had just left aud there was a full hour before Aliss 
McCander (facial twitchings and slee])lessness) was due to 
arrive. It was \inusual for Dr. Brent to ha\'e an houi (j 
con '^lilting time unUllcd, btit as Mrs. Callaway (depression 
and irritability) and Die Cointesse Leregard (nervous 
catarrh) had both ‘phoned to i*ut oil their ai)pointinents, 
the fashionable hypnotist had sixty ininntes to spare. 

Many people called Elwvn Brent a “ tpiaek Vint those 
who had been treated by him called liiin a blessing to nian- 


kind. 'll-. 

Fur at least ten minutes Dr. Brent went on with Ins 

cherries, then there cainc a knock at the dour followed by 

the entrance of a footman. 

A lady wants to know' if she can see you, sir,” he said. 
“ She hasn’t made an appointment and told me to remind 
you that she met you at Mr. Hayen's dinner. ' Mrs. 
Johnson '—she says is her name.” 

So it had all come about as seemed most likely, and will- 


power had not been expended in vain ! The black-haired 
woman tvith the creamy skin and scarlet mouth had re- 
sponded to a silent and insistent call. 

Dr. Brent projected the last cherry stone into his curved 
fingers, then, after having got rid of stalks and other 
evidences of fruitarian guilt, gave instructions that the lady 
was to be shewn up. 

And in less than two minutes those instructions were 
obeyed. “ Mrs. Johnson ” came into the room. 

I am so glad you've been able to come,” he said, taking 
her hand in a warm and comforting clasp. 

“ It isn't a case of ability, it- — it’s — well, I suppose it's a 
matter of resolution ! ” replied Elsa a little bitterly. 

Dr. Brent smiled a pleasant smile that didn't mean any- 
thing at all — ^just a mild, meaningless smile. 

“Sit down,” he said rather stupidly. His manner this 
morning was slightly suggestive of pleasant stupidity. 
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Elsa sat down. 

How long has this been going on ? ” 

That was his first question and strangely enough Elsa 
never thought to ask what he meant, or how' he knew or 
wEat he knew. She simply took it that the doctor under- 
stood the case and that she must allow him to deal with it 
in his own w'ay. 

“ Only a little while — a few months." 

“ How^ did it begin ? ’’ 

“ I forced myself to begin. I was rabidly teetotal — even 
the smell of anything alcoholic revolted me — until I suddenly 
made up my mind to see if the everlasting restlessness i nd 
dissatisfaction and suspicion and clear-seeing that disturbed 
my mental peace could be soothed by drinking vvine. A 
woman drunkard of my acquaintance told me that it could. 
I then tried to get over my repulsion towards wine and 
spirits, and only succeeded w'hen one day I went to the wine 
cellars of Carmena and Hoyce (my uncle is one of the 
partners) and inhaled the fumes inside an empty wine vat. 
From that moment I seemed to comprehend the restful lure 
of it all and I — I have been drinking ever since ! " 

'' I take it that the desire is increasing ? " 

“ Yes, every day." 

“ Anything of the sort in your family ? " 

“ Nothing. I originated the vice I " 

“ Is the desire always w'ith you or do you have bouts ? " 
"It is now becoming that the desire is always there 
more or less. I have made very rapid progress, haven t 
I ? ’* 

There was a touch of bitter flippancy with the last 
question, but Dr. Brent took no notice of it. He appeared 
to be gently, but seriously, interested in quite a compara- 
tively normal sort of business. , 

" Yes, but that is only because you have insisUd upon 
doing so. You have sug^^ested to yourself that it would 
be helpful and desirable to take too much wine or spirits, 
consequently you have gone headlong at it. 
thoroughly realise that you have made a mistake, and that 
it is neither helpful nor desirable, you will go back as 
quickly to your former sane and healthy habits, ine 
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whole business in your case is only forced, almost a matter 
of affectation, if you will excuse my saying so I " And he 
laughed just a little chaftiingly atul in such a way as to 
suggest that he was dealing with a rather silly, but quite 
likeable, child. 

“ Certainly I’ll excuse you, and though once upon a time 
I shouldn’t have liked that way of putting it, it rather 
pleases me now. I wonder, though, if you will be able to 
treat me in your own particular way. I’m horribly obstiu' 
ate, you know." 

" Yes, obstinate in a pleasant sort of a wav, but not in 
a futile and silly way. You wouldn’t give me permission 
to try and cure you, and then try to stop my doing it, 
would 3'ou ? " 

" Of course, I wouldn't ! ’’ In the beginning she had 
vaguely thought of impeding the hjqinotist’s treatment, 
but now she realised what a particularly feeble and petty 
proceeding it would be. 

" Stand up, will you ? I want to get an idea as to 
w^hethcr ^^ou will respond easily, or not." 

El sa stood up. 

"Take off your hat." 

She took it off. and as she did so he also rose and stood 
beside her. 


f ( 


You are falling backwards, j'ou know'—— pus arm 
was held stretched out behind her, but she didn’t realise 
It) “^yes, you are standing on the edge of a precipice, 
and nothing can keep you from falling backwards I You 
are falling backwards—^^ou rt/'c— " (So strangely sooth- 
ing these sirnple words spoken in a dull and monotonous 
voice, only slightly accentuated here and there \) " You 
cant help yourself—" (now the w'ords seemed to be 

^ breathless cascade, quicker, quicker, not 

with the suggestion to interfere 

^'1.. . I , ^ implanted in the brain) yes 

you cant help yourself— you can’t— you can’t— vou rnn't 
-you are falling-falting-falling 1" ^ ^ 

And the next thing which Elsa realised was that Dr 

she the recumbent position which 

had assumed when falling backwards a|iinst his arm 
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Did I get as far as the floor ? ” she enquired vaguely. 
" Yes, almost. And now hold out your arm— hold it 
out— it’s getting stiff, isn’t it ?— in a minute you won't 
be able to bend it at all— you can hardly bend it now— now 
you canH bend it — now, try as you will, you can’t bend your 
— -you can’t — you simply cant bend your arm it 

is stiff and rigid — you can t bend it " 

And she couldn’t. She did try — or she thought she 
tried— but now the usually soft and yielding arm was like 

a bar of iron. ... 

“All right ! Pht ! You can move it now ! 

And immediately tlio rigidity disappeared, and with a 
soft thud Elsa’s hand fell back against her thigh. 

“ Yes, you will be a very satisfactory patient— very- 
ready to receive the right impressions. Come over here, 

Elsa went to the further corner where stood the couch 
shut off by the screen. 

Dr. Brent pulled back one flap of the screen. , . , 

“ Lie down, will you ? Make yourself quite comfoitable 
Elsa lay down without either surprise or remo^^UaiK^ 
Positively it seemed pleasant and restful, this doing exac y 

Sh. I<»M : i. 

was rather absmd of him to hold them in a *"6; 

gesting the " merry-thought ” bone of a s' 

couldnS help looking. ” You are not going to diink “ny 
more wine or spirits— you will feel sick if you e^ . 
a drop— probably you will actually be sick— ("O'' ^ S 
those ^fingers wore getting l-opening, * 

:to«l?nts1oi won’t be able to do it-I to ' >’ou tli 
vou won't be able to do if— you won t— (in a haze the nng 
vanishing — now deepened gloom as the screen i . 
ZnA the couch-now the full "]°""tonous voice ^ 
from farther and farther away— from the farthest ena 
tWooml "—if vou imt a glass of wine or spirits to your 

lips the nausea will be so intense that you 

swallow the contents— you c<»« f do it— it *1 ■ y 

won't be able-" (softer-like the droning of summer 
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in^^ccts — droning — gloom — droning — darknc?? ) 3'0/f-— 

wont-bc’-ahlc—io—do—it You— won 'i~~hc^ah 


That unspellablc sound— a snap of tho fingers— and EWa 
looked up to find Dr. Brent standing by the flap of tlic 

screen and looking down at her. 

He was smiling his usual pleasant school-boyish smile anrl, 

except that his face was sliglitly flushed, there was no sign 
that he had been tlirougli any exertion, eitlier mental or 
physical. 

“ And now I must be very rude and hustle you away,” he 
said, as, almost automatically, Elsa got up from the eoucli 
and came from behind the screen. I've got to sec four 
people in the next hour and then I’ve promised to take my 
wife and two of tlic kiddies for a nm round tho Park. 


Twice a week I’m expected to do that or else there’s trouble ! 
So come again on Thur^day, will you ? (Tcj-day is Tuesday, 
isn't it ? y es, Tuesday.) Como on Thursday at eleven. 
Have you got your hat pin ? That’s riglit. Good-V)ye till 
Thursday. I think you'll find vourself feeling very fit and 
well— good-bye ! ” 

It was over. Her hat was on, her gloves were nearly tin, 
she was out of the door, down the stairs, out of the house and 
in the sunshine' . . . 

A strange .experience ! Of course it was an experience 
that had really taken place ? Obvio\isly it was, because 
here she was where she wouldn't have been if it hadn’t taken 
place 1 — but, except for an odd feeling of buoyancy and 
lightness, it was as though nothing had happened. 

But that feeling of buoyancy ancl lightness was extra- 
ordinarily marked. Elsa felt as tho\igh she wanted to run 
or, better still, to fly ! A wandering taxi crawled close by to 
where she was standing, a taxi which in ordinary circum- 
stauces would have been hailed to take her either back to 
West Passage or to wherever she intended lunching. But 
to-day she didn’t w'ant any taxi — she w'anted to walk 
bepiise her limbs seemed so full of vigorous life that some- 
thing must be done to keep them going. 
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It wasn't the old restless feeling of wanting to “keep 
going ” bemuse her mind was too full of introspective 
thoughts — it was just that a feeling of physical fitness did 
away with any desire for bodily inertia. 

So through the streets of London and in the sunshine 
Elsa set out to walk. 

A whim, a sudden inexplicable desire for legitimate 
surroundings had done it, and four hours later the mistress 
of Burlford Grange had come home again. 

“ Oh ! Mrs. Hyphen, I am glad to see you I ” cried Clare 
Carter as she came into the gay and indecorously furnished 
boudoir to find Elsa seated amongst the yellow cushions 
embroidered with every sort of bird done with every coloured 
silk. 

“I'm so glad you're glad, Clare," answered Elsa in the 
“pally", half -affectionate tones which her companion 
hadn't heard for some time. 

“ Yes, I am because — oh !• " 

“ Now, don't say you’re going to give me notice, Clare I 
“ Well. I~I— oh ! don’t put it like that, Mrs. H^-phon, 
but I have been thinking tliat the responsibility of being 

here alone is getting too much for me." 

“ My dear, there's no responsibility, and you're much too 
clever for anything to be too much for you ! So don t 
desert me on false pretences. But I daresay I I well, 
perhaps I may not flit so much now — I'll try not to we 11 

see ! Tell me the news," . , 

The afternoon passed, then when Elsa went upstairs to 

change her frock for dinner she was conscious of halt a 
dozen ill-defined sensations. She still felt buoyant and 
fresh, but added to this was an excited apprehensiveness— 
something akin to the nervousness of an artiste about to 
make her first really important public appeal ance. 

What would happen ? Probably nothing — it was most 
likely that nothing would be different from what it had been 
for the past many weeks— there was no real reason lor 
excitement or anticipation— <tuite absuid to feel an)f, o 

course ! .11 

And that evening Elsa put on an atrociously gaudy orange 

satin kimono which Uncle Carmena had brought home as a 
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sort of joke. One of her black or neutral tinted gowns would 
have been more suitable for a quiet home meal, but she had 
the fancy to look as gay as she felt. 

It was really most extraordinary how gay she did feel ! 

So, wearing the orange satin kimono on which scarlet 
poppies were worked in chenille with gold thread outlining 
every leaf, Elsa joined Clare in the dining-room where stood 
the respectfully beaming Barnstable waiting for the soup 
to be got out of the way before opening the champagne. 

The soup was got out of the way— uninteresting soup, 
lacking flavour, as soups made by resj>C(:tabie British cooks 
usually do lack flavour !— then Barnstable got busy and the 
sound of a “ pop " gave gaiety to the proceedings. 

Slowly the butler who had never rccoverc'd from the 
gratification which he had first expcrienct'd at his niistrc‘'S*s 
reformed teetotal habits—fdled Elsa's long-stemmed glass 
before going over to Clare. ^ ' 

The champagne foamed and “ sizzed "and Elsa looked at 
It reflectively while Clare began to drink with frank and 
harmless enjoyment. 

“ I'm drinking to the hope fhnt you won't go away anain 
just yet, Mrs. Hyphen ! ” erkd Clare holding Sp her gla« 

El» nodded— held up her glass— looked at it— paused— 
raiscxi it to her hps — ^ ^ 

" ( Iwk — ihnk — yd'izz — z — z / / ’* 

a =Tmon'‘"fhl^ K itself against 

a spoon- the hissing wine was soaking into the table cloth 

and a second later Miss Carter and Barnstable uitnessed 
the ex raordinary spectacle of .Mrs. Johnson-Carr rushing 
from the table holding a Imndkerchicf to her lips ' ^ 

And from somewhere in space did there roinnVlin a 
of a groan ?-the groan of a foilexl .^od o at L 

was too angry' eyen to wink !! ! 1 the moment, 


N 
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CHAPTER XXX 

TO DO WITH “ CHAMPAGNE CHARLIE ” 


On Thursday Elsa had gone for treatment— again on 
Saturday — again on three days during the following week — 
and then no more. 

There was no need to go any more because just as Elsa 
had been seized by nausea on the evening following her 
first visit to Dr. Elwyn Brent, so she was on every occasion 
when making the slightest endeavour to consume alcoholic 
drinks of any description. 

Hypnotic suggestion had done its work : it had made a 
cleft in the brain of Elsa Johnson-Carr, a cleft into which 
had been poured the steady fervent assurance that, as, 
all her life, the taste of wines and spirits had been loath- 
some and nauseating, so they were at the present time. 

The little hot-fingered devil no longer scratched at her 
throat, and green grapes appeared as nothing but a pleasant 
and refreshing fruit, without any suggestion of fermentation 


and bottling I , , i. i. 

And Elsa herself thought comparatively little about the 

change which had taken place, because — as is the case 

with most people who have responded to subconscio 

influence— she accepted uncritically the idea which had 

been soaked in through the (figurative) cleft in her brain, 

and carried it out almost automatically. 

Naturally she knew that she had gone to Elwjm Bm 
to be cured of drink, also that now she was cured, and that 
beS cured, the re-’n,eeting Nvith Edward Arkonson would 
be a tremendous and momentous occasion— this she kne 

and realised, but in a moment that was curiously unemo 


And so it remained unemotional and anti-introspecti\e 
until a communication from Robert Carmena broug 
hark recollections with sudden vividness. 

She remembered " Big Bertie "-the giant vat whose 
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almost passionately pungent fumes had been responsible 
for her definite transition from abstainer to drunkard— 
and she wondered if what the sense of taste now rejected 
the sense of smell would accept. 

To drink wine produced unspeakable loatliing and 
nausea : to smell concentrated wine fumes miglit have a 
different effect. 

Heavens ! supposing that there was a will-power stronger 
than the will-power of Ehvvm Brent ! Suppose that Boy 
Bacchus would be able to regain his lost prey if helped l)v 
the co-operation of “ Big Bertie "—that while she bi^lievcd 
herself to be free from the curse which she had prartically 
insisted upon acquiring, there existed a great bulging 
brown thing whose breath could exhale odours which 
wnuld bring her back to the clutches of a skinny-armed 
fa’ leered and winked and wore green grapes in Iiis 


It might be so — yes. yes, it might be so ! 

Then a panic seized her, and for the first time placid 

acceptance of a great deliverance gave place to apprehension 
that w'as almost terror. 

She believed herself to be free, and it might be that she 
was not free. It might be that " Big Berti^’ still had the 

Ehn-n Brent had doneT'’'^* 

^0 the telephone and got on to her uncle's 


Is that Carmena and Hovee ? " 

;; Yes. madam." ^ 

Put me on to Mr. Carmena s office please it ic Tvr« 

Johnson-Carr speaking." ' pioase— it is Mrs. 

“ Yes, madam." 

Whirr~r-r~r~f~r. 

Hullo !— ullo 1 " 

you, Uncle Robert ? " 

W ho else could it be fair latiTf 5 /x’ 

wasn't Unde Robert’s voice!) ^ 

■' It'is one cKeH Who is that ? " 

song and laughter as ‘ Champa^e ChSliey 
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y Oh ! Charlie L. ! Is it you ? I didn't know your 
voice a bit ! It sounded quite Caruso-esque f " And 
Elsa laughed merrily, because this smart and insouciant 
friend of her uncle's — one of the Wine World's gayest 
kings — ranked among her special fav^ourites. 

She didn't know him well except that his great firm did 
business in some way with her uncle's great firm, but when 
she had seen him she had liked his well-cut clothes and 
delicate ties and perfect boots and smartly-trimmed 
moustache and babyish manner of sa^dng brilliant things. 

” But, pleased as I am to talk to you,- Champagne 
Charlie, I want a word with Uncle Robert,” continued 
E,sa. 

” Why not say the word to me ? Bob is out and won't 
be back for two hours — try to regard me as a thorouglily 
nice uncle.” 

” H'm I nobody ever looked less like an uncle than you 
do ! Still, I'll tell you. I only want to know if I were to 
come along in about half or three-quarters of an hour if 
I can go over the cellars. I did see them once, but — cr — but 
there is sometiiing I've forgotten and want to see again. 

I wonder if I could come now ? 

“ I will answer for my good friend Bob, and your good 
Uncle Robert. I w'ill say that you can come and that I 
shall take you round myself, and that I shall be w'aiting 
for you at the entrance to the cellars. With me you will 

have a safe and painstaking guide ! ” 

“ That's very nice — I shall come at once and I shall look 

forward to your entertaining me very nicely and telling me 
everything about everybody smart in town while leading me 
round the vats and butts and barrels and bins ! Au rcvoir.” 

“ Ati revolt une heure ! " 

And w ith the roll of Champagne Charlie's perfect French 
“ r’s " ringing in lier cars, Elsa hung up the receiver and 

went a w-ay to dress. ■ r>- 

It was now' going to be a fight w’ith Big Bertie— Big 

Bertie who still might be strong enough to supply vanquished 

Boy Bacchus w'ith a needed ally ! 
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True to his word Champagne Charlie was waiting by the 
entrance to the cellars, and directly Elsa saw liini the 
atmosphere of super -modern smartness which he diffused 
chased away a certain condition of morbid a[i]in‘hetision 
which every minute was growing more and more insupport- 
able. 

She was afraid — afraid of herself and the huge vat with 
the bulging sides. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. \ ickers — my uncle wc>n’t mind my 
going round the cellars again, will he ? " she said addressing 
the grey -bearded foreman, who was already occupied in 
lighting the candles. 

“Certainly not, Mrs. Johnson-Carr. I’m sure Mr. 
Carmena will be very pleased — he was so delighted last time 
when you took an interest in the place.” 

And he 11 be more delighted this time, \ ickers, because 
I m coming round with Mrs, Johnson-Carr if I may, and I do 
pride myself that if I can’t make an abstainer (that ’s what 

you are, isn't it, chere madame ?) interested in wine no man 
in London can ! '* 

^ d make anybody interested in anything vou wanted , 

1 think ! And having paid this very sincere tribute to his 
empIouT s much valued friend, \'ickers handed them their 
candlcbticks and the procession formed and passed into the 
cool sweetness of the cellars. 

But this time Elsa wasn't impressed by anything she saw 
and she found herself far more interested 'in Cliampagnc 
C rhe s Of! rfi/s concerning people who matter in the green 

Ihe whir 

The u-nrm of My Wine— 

Ihe W orld s one and only Wine,” said the smart cicerone 

SSS"" 

unsteidilv^Lr nu* astrav,” she answend a little 

drink } V proved her inability to 

annk alcoholic stimulant she didn’t km w u tt'i- i 4 

liappen when onceagain sl.c had been subjected t- the..Rlc' I 

0 dT-o ^ Then with a sudde, si,; 1 

of desperation she turned to \-ickers, and added ; ” Is that 
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huge vat empty to-day?— ‘Big Bertie' you caUed it I 
think." 

‘‘That's strange. Mrs. Johnson-Carr. because it was 

Grained out only yesterday. Of course when you were here 

last time it was empty, wasn't it ? Of course, yes. I 

remember. Very strange it should just come the same this 
time." 

“ Yes, it is strange. I should like to see it again, and I— 
I should like to smell inside it again I " 

Vickers appeared much gratified for, to him, people not 
interested in wines and everything connected with wines 
were hardly worth any sort of consideration. Yet in all 
London there couldn't be a more sober man than the 
foreman in charge of Carmona and Hoyce's cellars — it was 
all a matter of business interest and enthusiasm which he 
would have expended just as lavishly on black lead or soft 
soap had his daily work been connected with these un- 
inspiring domestic commodities instead of with the gold 
and red and sparkle of “ fermented grape juice.” 

So now the test was coming ! In a moment now she 
would know if Boy Bacchus would regain the convert whom 
Elwyn Brent had caused him to lose. 

In a way she dreaded the experiment, yet she didn’t feel 
in the least excited about it. Such placidity and lack of 
interest were curiously restful. 

“ Now, Mrs. Johnson-Carr, here is Big Bertie ready and 
waiting to be inspected ! " Vickers' voice came sudden!} 
and pierced through a whole haze of languid reflections. 

And there was the same giant vat which had been re- 
sponsible for so much that had happened during the past 
many weeks. It was bulging and brown as before and very 
beautifully carved, yet somehow on this occasion it didn't 
appear particularly impressive. 

Elsa couldn't help thinking that any ordinary big beer 
barrel being lowered into a public house cellar would be just 
as effective ! 

“ You are going to inhale the big chap’s perfumed bicath, 
aren't you ? ” asked Champagne Charlie. 

“ Yes, oh ! yes — I’ve done it before, but I am going to do 
it again," was Elsa's rather forcedly resolute response, 
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made just as Vickers summoned a cellarman to pull up the 

shutter covering the manhole. 

“ Now, Mrs. Johnson-Carr, are you ready ? " 

Elsa assured the foreman she was quite ready ; whereat 
Champagne Charlie gallantly and deftly hoisted her up on to 
the stool which had been placed in position. Then she 
thrust her head into the dangerous atmosphere created 
bv the breath of Boy Bacchus. 

It was almost a groan of anguished nausea which she 
uttered and the next second she had withdrawn her head 
before falling backward and almost fainting in Vickers' 
outstretched arms. 

She was sick — sick — horribly and over-poweringly sick I 
Grace a dieUy she was sick ! 1 

* * * ♦ ♦ 

A couple of hours later Elsa was back at Burl ford Grange, 
secure in the certainty that as she had always been so she 
now was again. 

Alcoholic stimulant in any form whatever — taste or 
smell — was abhorrent as it had been all her life, and now 
she had gone back to where she started from before trying 
to find some way of dulling the maddening acute dearness 
of her mental vision. 

And how would it be with her now ? — now that Boy 
Bacchus could no longer be summoned to cast a veil of 
rosy illusion over everything and everybody ? 

All should be well and ought to be well and would be 
well if only when in four days* time (he was due in four 
days) Ed\vard Arkenson came back he need not be told 
that the woman he loved and wanted to marry was a 
reformed drunkard. 

At first it had seemed to Elsa that all might be well 
if it were made definitely sure that the god of Green Grapes 
no longer held her in any kind of thrall. 

But now she realised suddenly that an ordeal was still 
confronting her the ordeal of telling Edward Arkenson 
that, but for the marvellous powers of a doctor who gave 
treatment by means of hypnotic suggestion, she would 
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"nebriSe 7"” a hopeless 

?s'; “ --.‘“S' 

SC,T4".Td'Sl? •“" ■ “"•* 

a '’® mercenary, unfaith/ul, a liar, a thief, 

a would-be murderess, and still keep the love of her lover • 

anv -'I ® drunkard can look for 

any end other than loneliness and desertion 

Yet Edward must be told ! Of course, it could be kept 

irom hjm, but the secret would be a soul-deadening one, 

and— and—no, no, however cowardly might be her in- 

clmations, her methods of dealing with those inclinations 
should be brave I 

Edward Arkenson should be told, and if— as probably 
would be the case ardent passion should turn to disgust, 
rJoy oacchus would not be too proud to take back into his 
vineyard a deserter who had escaped I 


Elsa wrote a letter and addressed It to Edward Arkenson 
at his flat. He would find it on coming back to town. 

I ani writing to eay that when you call to see me at the expiration 
of three weeks as arranged, do not go to West Passage, Come 
instead to Burlford Grange, Stoking Common, and ask for ' Mrs. 
Johnson-Carr. That is my real name, and Burlford Grange is my 
real home. I dropped the ' Carr ’ and took the suite in Gray's Inn 
for the purpose of trying to find a second and sub rosa life more 
satisfactory than the ordinary routine of my normal existence. 
It is quite true that I am a widow and it is quite true that I am in 
love with you, but I am a woman with an ugly secret, and whether 
or no I shall be brave enough to confess that secret, or bow you will 
receive that confession when it is made, waits to be proved. 

■' Anyway, I shall expect you here at four o'clock on Thursday, 
which, according to the last arrangement we made, should be tlic 
day of our next meeting. '* Elsa." 


That was the letter yvritten ; now there w'as another 
to be dashed off. 

Burlford Grange, Stoking Common. 

Dear Fourth Floor Friend, 

Just a line to say that except when I come to tea or dinner 
with you {and I insist upon being asked !) West Passage won't 
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see me any more. I am giving up my dual life and returning to 
the normal and more or less satisfactory one which I live at the above 
address. My name is ' Johnson*Carr ' instead of undecorated 
' Johnson/ I am a widow, my record is a very respectable one, 
and when I see you I'll explain exactly why 1 paid tliose flying 
visits to West Passage and why — as I told you I intended to do — I 
took to drink as a hobby. I hope you will be sympathetic, and 
lam incUned to think you will. 

" What the future will give me I don't know, and quite frankly 
I admit that it depends upon how Edward Arkenson takes the 
confession which I shall make when he comes here next Thursday 
afternoon. If he will marry me after he has heard what I have 
got to tell, then I will marry him. This may sound humiliating, 
but it s true and frank— —and whatever offences I may commit, or 
whatever objectionable traits may decorate my disposition, I 
can never pretend anything. As I have always had the misfortune 
of seeing through other people, so I see through my own ignoble 
and unsatisfactory self, and w’hat I see I cannot hide. 

" I ani just in the position of waiting to sec if a man wants me 
or doesn t want me — if he will take me or not take me ! 

" If he wants me and will take me, I go to him— yes. I so to him 
because I love him I 

” So, Tim, dear friend, that's that ! 

“ And now please will you show that you have no intention of 
droppmg me (if such is the case) by writing or 'phoning to sav vs'hat 
evening next week yon will dine here with me and sparkle up mv 
mind with that whimsical brilliance which I insist shall give me 

at Stoking Common some of the delectable mental food with which 
It provided me at Gray's Inn ? 

,, I shall wait very anxiously to hear from you. 

Inn— comradeship at Gray’s 

" Elsa JonNsoN-CARR." 


And now should another letter be written— a letter to 
Annock Bee ? 

Elsa dipped her pen into the ink and almost began to 
was not the day for writing to the unknown Poet-Philosopher 

!n,V • I 'I'™* outpourings of tiic 

or er of ’- c rtain tircsonie 

enjoyed. be e.xpatiated upon to be 

not'umn'abt^/‘^'.'’Tii.’‘' to-d.iy-probabiy 

lot until after next lhurscl.'i\^ had come and wne ^ 

So, instead of writing another letter. Elsa tLk out her 
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violin and tried to " let herself go ” on the strings. But 
for the first time in her life she played like a painstaking 
young lady student from some local academy of music. 
Neither the G nor D strings would be raucous and wild, 
the A string wouldn't speak of sweet tenderness such as 
is the need of a lonely soul, and not a single wail of stifled 
longing made itself heard on the E string I 

Elsa's playing had been called “ melodramatic,” 

** coarse,” ” immoral ” even, but to-day — well, to-day 
it was almost — ^well, almost ” very'’ nice indeed ” I 

If she didn't take care she would find herself placing 
Simple Aveu "—and playing it with " correctness and 
taste ” ! 

And in such circumstances naturally the only thing 
was to put away the fiddle as quickly as possible. 

This was the first time that two silver and two catgut 

strings had failed her ! 

Heaven alone could tell who and what would fail her 
next ! 


CHAPTER XXXI 

TO DO WITH LOVE 

At a quarter to four on the following Thursday afternoon 
Elsa stood before the longest glass in her inartistically gay 

boudoir.. . ,, 

She was wondering exactly what impression she wou m 

make upon Edward Arkenson and if the undoubte^y 
satisfactory' result produced by making a careful toilet 
would have anv effect in helping to gloss over an ugly 

confession. , . a 

Hitherto Edward had seen her either costumea or 

ordinarily frocked or loosely covered by a quite non- 
mysterious sort of wrapper. 

But to-day there was muslin over lace and something else 
under that and a touch of elusive colour where it would be 

least expected. . , 

She looked more femininely attractive than, so la , 
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Edwtird hsd ever seen her look, 3nd th3t mifjlit count for 
something when it came to destroying every illusion he had 

ever cherished concerning her. 

She was going to tell him, to tell the person whose good 
opinion she valued more than that of any one in the whole 
world, that she had only just recovered from being a 
drunkard, and that had she gone on drinking she v>ould in 
all probability have become a dipsomaniac. 

This was w'hat she had got to tell — to iellr~~to put into 
words — to speak with her own lips ! 

And as Elsa more and more forcibly made herself realise 
the task which lay before her, she was seized by a sense of 
panic far more intense tlian the occasion warranted. 

Her knees shook, her lips grew hot and her feet and hands 
grew cold, while every breath she took seemed as though it 
must end in suffocation. 

The cowardice of it all was pitiful, but when a woman who 
has never knovm happiness secs it put just within her grasp 
and realises that she has got to do something which, most 
probably, will mean the withdrawal of all chance of retaining 
that happiness, there is a certain amount of excuse to be 
made for her — or anyhow there is no reason why she 
shouldn’t make excuses for herself ! 

Drink ! Such a very, very horrible vice — drink 1 

A selfish vice, not leaving a loophole for suggesting that 
it would help to bring happiness or pleasure or prosperity 
to anyone else t A vnilgarly greedy vice — just as vulgarly 
greedy as the vice of the gutter child who steals jam because 
taste gives pleasure to its palate ! A weak-minded vice, 
shewing lack of w'ill-power and seif-control'l An un- 
intelligent and stupid vice, not succumbed to on the 
pretence that it might prove useful or evTn amusing! A 
aestial vice, giving foul odour to the breath, rouglmess to 
the skin, w'atery redness to the eyes and puffiness to the 
features ! An unromantic vice, not decorated by one touch 
of drama or daring ! A cowardly vice — a dirty vice a 

silly vice a grotesque vice — a thoroughly useless and 
contemptible vice ! 

And this was the vice which Elsa must confess to — — 

Ah ! a ring at the bell ! The time had come 1 Now it 
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seemed quite easy to understand the sensations experienced 
by condemned criminals on the morning of their execution ! 
And there would be no reprieve — the door was answered — 
he was being shewn into the drawing-room — he was asked 
to sit down — very probably he wouldn’t sit down 

" Mr. Arkenson to see you, madam. He is in the drawing- 
room.’' 

It was Barnstable who spoke, and as Elsa answered she 
felt as though the shaking of her knees had got up into her 
voice* 

“ Very well, Barnstable, I’ll go in." 

Barnstable departed and she followed him almost 
immediately — because to give herself time for reflection 
might bring about absolutely annihilating results. 

So Elsa left the gaudy boudoir and for the first time went 
down to receive her lover in the attractive guise of mistress 
of her own house. 

When she went in he was standing by the mantelpiece — 
and then she knew she had made sure he would be standing 
by the mantelpiece. 

Grey tweed clothes suited him extraordinarily well- so 
did a blue collar that matched his eyes ! He looked so full 
of life that it seemed impossible to realise he might ever be 


" Well, darling, I am not in the least disconcerted to find 
you the affluent owner of an imposing house, because I 
may tell you without any delay that I have a large estate m 
the North and am considerably richer than you arc . bo 
no one will say that I am marr^’ing a wealthy widow for the 
sake of her money as well as her personal attractions . 

Darling! — darling!'* r i u t r^• 

This was his cliaracteristic greeting and Elsa felt her hean 

suddenly flooded by a wave of absolutely school-girl isn 

happiness. This man made her feel so extraordinarily 


young. 
Then s 


he remembered her ordeal — remembered it just 


in time to keep herself out of his arms. _ . , , , 

“ You mustn’t conic at all near me until I have tola >ou 

the ugly secret which I wrote to you about ! she sai 

making a fence of her hands. 
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" Mayn't I kiss you first and have some tea ? " 

" You may not. Probably you won 't want to when you’ve 
heard— kiss me, I mean, not have tea ! It's such an ugly 
sombre secret that I think I’ll tell you in my own gay and 
gaudy den. Anything bad never seems so bad in tliere — it 
is such a ridiculous room ! Come along — I can tell you more 
easily there ! " 

He bowed in acquiescence and followed her. 

" Now ! " This was when they reached the boudoir and 
Elsa had shut the door. " Now, I'll begin at once ! ” 

" Do you dread telling me ? ” Edward put the question 
suddenly and seriously and took both her hands. It was no 
good for her to remonstrate — he just took them. 

" I dread it intensely ! " 

** Tiien don’t do it * — Vll tell you instead ! ” 

“ What do you mean by you'll tell me ? " 

** I mean, dearest love, that I’ll tell you how you used 
to be an abstainer, and because you were too clever a woman 
to be unoccupied and not in love, you forced yourself 
to drink " 

" Edward ! ” 


" — yes, forced your dear teetotal self to drink wine and 
spirits, which at first you loathed. Then you left off 
loathing and went on industriously until a sort of spurious 
craving set in and you experienced a morbid and gloomy 
satisfaction in regarding yourself as a confirmed drunkard. 
And so you were, because you drank most horribly and 
persistently until E1w>ti Brent came along and impelled 
you round to see him and then put your mind and will 
and reasoning powers back to where they had been before 
He lias cured you— not a ver>^ great triumph when it was 
only a matter of undoing wlint an eccentric freak had caused 
you to do, still quite useful in putting things right for mv 
^ mother of my future children ! " 
tt Edward, how do you — how can you know ^ " 

In a cottage on the shores of a Cumberland lake lives 

bccirto f-df tT’’ eyesight 

^ time as I could spare 

to be with him. Practically every week-end I have run 
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up there, and when there I read him any correspondence 

which he may have received during the week ** 

Ah/” 

“ I read to him the first letter which was sent by ‘ Elsa 
Johnson * in appreciation of his verses, and since then 
I have read to him every letter she has written, so what 
was confided to ‘ Annock Bee * was also confided to me. 
What he knows, I know I And after reading that first 
letter I was seized by a wdld desire to know the writer 
herself, so I — er— well. I set to work in the way you may 
remember. And when the lady demanded a conventional 
introduction I finessed and engineered until I got to know 
Haven—also as you may remember. And then I ten m 
love with the lady, and now I am going to marry her ! 
You— you really still want to marry nie now you know 

wh— what I have so dreaded confessing ? " . 

“ Try me. darling, and see ! ” This was said boyishly 
and light-heartedly, but there was desperate seriousness 
in his eyes. For once the laughter seemed to have gone 
out of them— but there was something better in its steaa. 

“ Edward ! " Elsa spoke with a sort of gasp, tor an 
idea had suddenly come to her. Edward, did you arrange 
—had you anything to do with my meeting Dr, . 

“Yes, dear, everything to do with it. I told Brent 

(who was at Cambridge with me) f 

asked Haven to arrange the meeting. With 
istic discretion and lack of c“nosity which oi^^ght o put 
him in the peerage, he did all I asked, and the result 
been exactly what I felt sure it \vould be. Now you Iwow 
everything-^ven where and how my week-ends have bee 

^^""wTiat does your friend, Annock Bee, say about all ? 

" He savs that two people who love each other (> 
can’t denT that you lovJ^ me, darling, because you ve 
written it and I’ve read it I) — ^yes, that two poop c \ 
for the sole and simple reason that they 
oueht not to lose another hour of life m being apart, 
fs waiting for us to spend our honeymoon days on he 
border of^the lake— near him. You won’t keep him waiti g 
long, will you, dearie ? " 
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“ No, I— I — but there is Clare — my companion — one of 
those dear people who never do anything wrong themselves, 
but love other people who do. I can't part with Clare 1 " 

“ Why should you ? Claber Hall— my place in West- 
moreland — and any town house which you may select 
should be large enough for Clare. She can do for you 
what she has always done until such time as she follows 
your example and marries a thoroughly respectable and 
worthy person like myself. That disposes of Clare. What 
next ? " 

“ And what about this house ? ” 

Sell it— give it " 

"No, I won't do that. I will — Edward! how about a 
private institution where Dr. Brent could attend brainy 
and artistic, but hopelessly hard-up, people, who have 
got into the clutches of Boy Bacchus ? It would give me 
intense satisfaction to do that ! " 

" Well, naturally, that settles it — it will be done. You 
must tone this room down a bit, mustn’t you, or else the 
poor devils will be driven to what they've come to eet 
rid of 1 " ^ 

And tliat, of course, was " cheek " check," just at 
the moment when it was wanted to put sombre things 
aside and set the love-making going. 

And so it was that Elsa Jolmson-Carr left off probing 

and analysing things which were not helped by being 

probed and analysed, and gave up the uncomfortable 

habit of looking for trouble when, quite probably trouble 
didn’t exist. ^ r ^ 

There was really no reason now why she shouldn't 

accept any inevitable which came her wa\^, because loving 

being loved, and consequently being happy would put 

quite a difterent complexion on the world and all that 
happened m it ! 


The pd stamped, the god writhed, the god fumed. 

^ ^ among many but 

one counts when any day there may come a halcyon time 

when the many will go the way of the one. ^ 
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